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THE TWO VOICES. 
“ Wuat’s this?” growled the old British Lion 
—as sulky 
As a bear with sore head— What’s this rum- 
pus I hear?” 
And he heaved up his carcase, so bony and 
bulky, 
On his massive fore-arms, and cocked each 
tawny ear 


To where, ’tother side of a neighboring rivulet, 

Crowed the French Cock, as none but the 
French Cock can crow ; 

Point-blank, as a duck-shooter levels his swivel, 


at 
The lion’s ear, that Cock-a-doodle did go. 


Let learnéd zodlogists find out the reason, 
’Tis a fart that the Lion hates Chanticleer’s 
strain, 
And so _ as it sounds, from the leonine wea- 
san 
Comes a growl, saying plainly—“ Don’t try 
that again!” 
Tis an equally curious fact in zodlogy 
That the growl of the Lion so works on the 
Cock, 
That it sets him a crowing: and _neither’s apol- 


ogy 
Addressed to the other, can soften the shock. 
*Tis this mutual action of crowing and howl- 


ing, 
Which accounts for what lately has puzzled 


S$ ail 


u 
The old British Lion’s grim, undertoned growl- 


ing, 
“And the the trumpeting tones of the Cock of 
old Gaul. 


C'est plus fort qu’eux—in fact, quite a nervous 
phenemenon ; 
But a harmless at first, it excites before 
ong: 
And the best way to stop the attack when it’s 
comin’ on, 
Is to muzzle the beast if you stop the bird’s 
song. - 
But that much admired vet, Docror Louis 
NAPOLEON, 
While suggesting the one means, the other 


omits ; 
Of the operant noises, he’d stifle the whole o’ 


one, 
But let’s ’tother trumpet us all into fits. 


To clap on the old British Lion a muzzle, 
While the French Cock’s let crow, from the 
Moniteur’s perch, 
E’en Doctor Napoeon’s adroitness will puz- 


zle, 
Though the Press he has padlocked, and ho- 
cussed the Church. 
But if Europe’s disturbed, by the old Lion’s 
roaring, 
Till Bear, Turkey, Vultures, are scared from 
repose, 
There’s one way, and but one, of quiet restor- 


ing, 
And that’s to put stop to the Gallic cock’s 
crows. 





THE TWO VOICES.—KEEP UP THE CHANNEL FLEET. 


Till then be assured the old Lion will grumble: 
And had best not be asked to lie down with 
the Lamb: 
Of all food his aversion’s the pie known as 
humble, 
He won’t take it e’en from his old kee 
Pam! —Punch, 20 March. 





KEEP UP THE CHANNEL FLEET. 
His army our Ally has made 
Six hundred thousand strong, 
Of that we need not feel afraid ; 
Suspicion would be wrong ; 
Raised fifty thousand sailors more, 
True news if we repeat, 
Though he may not threat England’s shore, 
Keep up your Channel Fleet. 


A lot of new screw ships of war, 
Too, he has built of late, 

We need not ask what they are for, 
Nor our opinion state ; 

Yet our own Navy to increase 
It likewise will be meet ; 

For all the hope you have of peace, 
Keep up your Channel Fleet! 


All seamen under forty years, 
Are levied by our friend ; 

That measure need not rouse our fears, 
To nothing can it tend. 

But preparations also should 
On our side be complete ; 

If you regard your country’s good, 
Keep up your Channel Fleet. 


No naval power has France to dread, 
None menaces her coast ; 

What put itin her ruler’s head 
To swell her naval host ? 

Has he been arming, Russian schemes 
Of conquest to defeat ? 

Though likely that suggestion seems, 
Keep up your Channel Fleet. 


The Yankee Filibusters may 
Have waked his anxious care, 

Lest General Walker should, some day, 
To land at Cherbourg, dare, 

Unless a mighty force marine 
Compelled him to retreat. 

Still, Ministers of England’s Queen, 
Keep up your Channel Fleet. 


Veuillot, that frenzied fool, or knave, 
That minion of the Pope, 

At England may but idly rave 
With vain malicious hope. 

He says we soon shall witl: “supreme 
Humiliation ” meet: 

The brute though you an ass may deem, 
Keep up your Channel Fleet. 


And keep your army up as well, 
Although at some expense ; 
For what may chance we cannot tell 
Within a few days hence. 
But keep, we chiefly do beseech, 
Beg, pray, implore, entreat, 
Our wooden walls without a breach ; 
Keep up your Channel Fleet. 
; Punch, 24 April. 





EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
The Works of the late Edgar Allan Poe: 
with a Memoir by Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold, and Notices of his Life and Genius 
by N. P. Willis and J. R. Lowell. 4 vols. 
New York: 1857. 


EpGar ALLAN PoE was incontestibly one 
of the most worthless persons of whom we 
have any record in the world of letters. 
Many authors may have been as idle; many as 
improvident ; some as drunken and dissipated; 
and a few, perhaps, as treacherous and un- 
grateful ; but he seems to have succeeded in 
attracting and combining, in his own person, 
all the floating vices which genius had hitherto 
shown itself capable of grasping in its widest 
and most eccentric orbit. As the faults of 
this writer present themselves more upon a 
level with the ordinary gaze than the loftier 
qualities which his friends ascribe to him, we 
shall venture to introduce him to the reader, 
in the first instance, by his humbler every 
day actions; satisfied that it is not of much 
moment how a picture has been commenced, 
if the proportions prove correct at last. 
Fuseli, as we know, preferred beginning his 
sketch of the human figure at the lowest 
point, and worked from the foot upwards. 
In like manner, we shall begin with the de- 
fects—or, to give them their true title, with 
the substantial vices, of Edgar Poe,—propos- 
ing to ourselves to ascend ultimately to his 
virtues, should we discover any ; at all events, 
to those rare qualities and endowments, the 
demonstration of which has entitled him to 
no mean place on the rolls of the Temple of 
Fame. 

He was, as we have said, a blackguard of 
undeniable mark. Yet his chances of success 
at the outset of life were great and manifold. 
Nature was bountiful to him; bestowing upon 
him a pleasing person and excellent talents. 
Fortune favored him ; education and society 
expanded and polished his intellect, and im- 
proved his manner into an insinuating and 
almost irresistible address. Upon these foun- 
dations he took his stand; became early very 
popular amongst his associates; and might 
have erected a laudable reputation, had he 
possessed ordinary prudence. But he defied 
his good Genius. There was a perpetual 
strife between him and virtue, in which virtue 
Was never triumphant. His moral stamen 
was weak, and demanded resolute treatment; 


but instead of seeking a bracing and healthy 
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atmosphere, he preferred the impurer airs, 
and gave way readily to those low and vulgar 
appetites, which infallibly relax and press 
down the victim to the lowest state of social 
abasement. 

He arrived\at the end of his descent, after 
many alarms, many warnings, that might 
have deterred him, and induced him to try 
another course. For the most instructive 
teaching of Edgar Poe was in the roughest 
school of life. He had, indeed, for a brief 
period the advantage of some grave counsel at 
Charlottesville. But he left that place early, 
when his intellect was merely in its adolescent 
state. It was in his subsequent transit 
through. poverty and degradation, when he 
had to battle not only with the world, but 
also with those compunctious visitors that 
force their way into the most obstinate bosom 
that he received his most valuable lessons. 
The natural soil, however, was barren of 
good. The seed was sown upon a rock; or, 
if the reader prefer it, upon one of those 
shifting unprofitable sands which no culture 
will bring into fertility. 

It seems impossible to have kept him up- 
right. His tendency was decidedly down- 
wards. He was, time after time, cautfoned, 
forgiven, punished. All tender expostula- 
tion, all severe measures, were alike unavail- 
able. The usuai prizes of life-—reputation, 
competency, friendship, love, — presented 
themselves in turn ; but they were all in turn 
neglected or forfeited,—repeatedly, in fact, 
abandoned, under the detestable passion for 
drink. He outraged his benefactor, he de- 
ceived his friends, he sacrificed his love,—he 
became a beggar, —a vagabond, —the slan- 
derer of a woman,—the delirious drunken 
pauper of a common hospital,—hated by 
some — despised by others — and avoided by 
all respectable men. The weakness of hu- 
man nature has, we imagine, its limit; but 
the biography of Poe has satisfied us that 
the lowest abyss of moral imbecility and dis- 
respute was never attained until he came and 
stood forth a warning to the times to come. 

We say all this very unwillingly; for we 
admire sincerely many things that Mr. Poe 
has produced. We are willing to believe 
that there may have been, as Mrs. Osgood 
has stated, an amiable side to his character; 
and that his mother-in-law had cause to la- 
ment his loss. We learn, moreover, from 
Mr. Willis, that at one time, in the latter 
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portion of his life, “he was invariably punc- 
tual and industrious.” The testimony of that 
gentleman and of Mr. Lowell (both men of 
eminence in literature), tempted us at first 
to suspend our opinion of the author; but 
the weight of evidence on the darker side 
proved overwhelming, and left us no choice 
but to admit the fact upon record, and to 
stigmatize with our most decided reprobation 
those misdeeds that seem to have constituted 
almost the only history of his short career. 

And, here, let it not be surmised that Poe 
was an “enemy only to himself.” His was, 
as Mr. Griswold states, a “ shrewd and natu- 
rally unamiable character.” We refuse our 
assent to the argument of one of his advo- 
cates, that “his whole nature was reversed 
by a single glass of wine; ” and that “ his in- 
sulting arrogance and bad heartedness” had 
no deeper origin than a modicum of that 
agreeable liquid. We lean rather to the an- 
cient proverb, which asserts that Truth is 
made manifest upon convivial occasions. 
Moreover, his ingratitude and insults towards 
Mr. Allan, Mr. White, Mr. Burton, and his 
affianced wife,—his harsh and dishonest eriti- 
cisms upon Mr. Osborn and Mr. Jones (each, 
in fact, contradicted by himself) and others, 
were not momentary flashes of ill‘ humor ; 
while his long and elaborate depreciation of 
Mr. Longfellow (one part of it meriting par- 
ticular condemnation), and finally his delib- 
erate threats of publicly slandering a lady 
merely because she claimed the return of a 
loan of money, cannot by possibility be re- 
ferred to so feeble and temporary an impetus 
as “a single glass of wine.” They sprang 
undoubtedly from what Mr. Griswold calls 
“his naturally unamiable character,” 

To this and to his moral weakness must be 
ascribed the melancholy and poverty which 
we are told overshadowed his life. That he 
was very often unhappy we have no doubt; 
but that condition of mind was obviously re- 
ferable to his excesses. It was the collapse 
after the high-strained revel. That he was 
frequently poor enough is also very probable, 
and yet, what is that but saying that he 
shared the ordinary fortunes of authors; 
many of whom too readily barter for the 
pleasures of writing and popularity, or the 
remote chances of future fame, those mate- 
rial comforts which are found to spring gen- 
erally from regular mechanical industry, or 
other unexciting employments of common 
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life. Some of these men, however, endure 
poverty very bravely ; some with little help 
and no sympathy; some for years,—some for 
all their humble and laborious days. They 
begin life with bright hopes and resolute 
hearts. They see above them Parnassus or 
Helicon, quite accessible. There is El Do- 
rado also, in the misty distance. Yet they 
work on, from hour to hour, from week to 
week, without much repining. And, at the 
end of many years, perhaps, they discover 
that their only reward has been in the shape 
of a vulgar payment,—a loaf of bread, a pot 
of beer, and an empty garret. Finally, they 
die without an historian to chronicle their 
labors, or even to notice their having once 
existed. Their very comrades content them- 
selves with looking out for better fare to- 
morrow, and pass on to another friend. 

We now turn, without more ado, to the 
biography and Works before us. In the 
front of the first volume is the portrait of the 
author. It deserves note. His friends 
speak of his pale and beautiful face. Upon 
ourselves the impression made is very differ- 
ent. It seems rather to confirm the opinion 
derived from his history and writings. It 
seems to us pinched, painful, jealous, irritable 
and weak ; and is altogether wanting in that 
frank, manly, generous character which takes 
the fancy of the beholder at the first glance. 

Edgar Allan Poe, we are told, was the son 
of an American father and an English 
mother. On the death of his respectable 
parents, which event occurred when he was 
about six years of age, he was thrown penni- 
less upon the world. Providence decreed 
that he should be adopted by a rich and be- 
nevolent merchant, Mr. John Allan. This 
gentleman took him to England; placed him 
at school there for four or five years; and, on 
his return to the United States, entered him 
at the University of Charlottesville. Here the 
youth broke loose from the trammels of au- 
thority, and distinguished himself not only 
by his talents, but by the wildest excesses. 
It is argued, in his excuse, that the manners 
of the University at this time were extremely 
dissolute. Poe, however, young as he was, 
exceeded all his fellows. Not only, it is said, 
was he “the wildest and most reckless stu- 
dent of his class ;” but he mastered the most 
difficult problems with ease, and kept “all 
the while in the first rank for scholarship.” . 
He would, in fact, have “graduated in the 
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highest honors, had not his gambling, intem- 
perance, and other vices induced his expul- 
sion from the University.” Thus early did 
the demon disclose itself which was to have 
such an overwhelming influence on his future 
life. ; 

His allowance of money at Charlottesville 
had been liberal; yet he quitted that place 
very much in debt, and when Mr. Allan re- 
fused to pay some of his losses at gaming, he 
wrote him an abusive letter and left his house. 

For about a year he seems to have wan- 
dered through Europe ; but at the end of that 
time he contrives to reach St. Petersburgh, 
where the American minister (Mr. Middle- 
ton) is summoned one day to save him from 
the penalties of a drunken debauch. Through 
this gentleman’s kindness Poe is enabled to 
return to America. Mr. Allan (although he 
is now not so cordial as formerly) declares 
himself still willing to serve the culprit, and, 
at his request, exerts his interest and obtains 
a scholarship in the military academy. Here 
Poe works assiduously for some months, but 
his habits of dissipation are renewed, and in 
“ten months from his matriculation he is 
cashiered.” 

Upon this second expulsion he goes once 
more to the house of Mr. Allan, at Richmond, 
who is even then.disposed to treat him as a 
son, but Poe, By some very offensive act, 
forces his old patron to close his doors 
against him. At this time it appears that 
Mr. Allan had married for his second wife, 
a Miss Paterson, who was considerably 
younger than himself. Poe’s own account of 
this offence is that he only ridiculed this 
marriage of his benefattor, and had a quar- 
rel with his wife. But a much darker story 
is told on the other side, and one that is said 
to be damnatory to Poe’s character. That 
the offence was very grave is undoubted, in- 
asmuch as Mr. Allan, hitherto so repeatedly 
forgiving, thought it necessary to banish the 
“adopted son” from his house, and refused 
to see him again. On this gentleman’s death, 
in 1834, it was found that of his large prop- 
erty “ not a mill” was bequeathed to Poe. 

Our future author now endeavors to earn 
his bread by printing a volume of poems, and 
by contributing to the journals. The re- 
sult is a failure; and his next step is to en- 
list as a private soldier, and then—to desert. 
His friends surmise that he probably did not 
like the “monotony of a soldier's life.” It 





does not appear that he encountered the pun- 
ishment which he deserved for his breach of 
military discipline; but that he had to fare 
hardly is clearly the case. For he subse- 
quently contests for, and (almost as a matter 
of course) obtains, a certain prize offered by 
the proprietor of “The Baltimore Saturday 
Visitor ;” and upon the occasion comes for- 


ward in a state of the most squalid poverty. 


His destitute condition, indeed, operates so 
effectually on some compassionate people, ex 
pecially on a Mr. Kennedy, that he is sent to 
a clothing store, and afterwards to a bath, in 
order to enable him to recover, outwardly at 
least, the appearance of a gentleman. 

By the help of his new friends he obtains 
the editorship of a “Richmond Magazine,” 
but after a short time is found “ in a condition 
of brutish drunkenness,” which “ results in 
his dismissal.” His employer at this period 
was a Mr. White, a gentleman evidently kind 
and long-enduring, but who at the same time 
speaks very plainly to “ Edgar ;” consenting 
to take him back as an assistant, only on con- 
dition that he will “ promise to separate from 
the bottle.” This promise is of course speed- 
ily made,—and as speedily broken. 

We are not able to ascertain the precise 
date at which he borrowed a poem from Pro- 
fessor Longfellow, imitated it, and afterwards 
denounced the author as a plagiarist from 
himself, the Simulator. The mimic poem is 
called “ The Haunted House,” and is one of 
Poe’s best pieces of verse. The original is 
“The Beleagured City,” of Mr. Longfellow. 
There are, necessarily, statement and counter- 
statement in this case; but while we have 
the most entire reliance on Mr. Longfellow’s 
word, we confess that we place none whatever 
on the assertion of Edgar Poe, - 

Poe’s next appearance is as a writer in a 
magazine established by Mr. Burton, in Phila- 
delphia. He remains with this gentleman 
till June, 1840, more than a year. This long 
lapse into sobriety is followed by the usual 
fit of intemperance. “On one occasion re- 
turning after the regular day of publication, 
he [Mr. Burton] found the number unfinished, _ 
and Poe incapable of duty.” Notwithstand- 
ing this the wretched culprit is forgiven, and 
accepted again as a coadjutor in the magazine, 
his employer however addressing to him 
some words of counsel, from which may be 
discerned a fresh and not very favorable fea- 
ture in Poe’s character. 
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“You must get rid,” Mr. Burton advises, 
“of your avowed ill-feelings toward your 
brother authors. You say the people love 
havoc. I think they love justice. I think 
you yourself would not have written the arti- 
cle on Dawes, in a more healthy state of 
mind. I am not trammelled by any vulgar 
consideration of expediency. I would rather 
lose money than “ such undue severity 
wound the feelings of a kind-hearted and 
honorable man. I regret your word-catching 
spirit.” 

This letter, at once so sensible and so hon- 
orable to its writer, was productive of no 
good result. It would seem rather to have 
generated, or, to speak more correctly, to 
have encouraged the growth of some of those 
seeds of malignity and ingratitude which had 
been slumbering in the breast of his corre- 
spondent ; for, 


“ In two or three months afterwards Bur- 
ton went out of town to fulfil a professional 
engagement, leaving material and directions 
for completing the next number of the mag- 
azine in four days. He was absent nearly a 


fortnight, and on his return he found that 
his printer in the meanwhile had not received 
a line of copy; but that Poe had prepared 
the prospectus of a new monthly and ob- 


tained transcripts of his subscription and 
account books, to be used in a scheme for 
supplanting him !” 

From the house of Mr. Burton our author 
migrates to that of Mr. Graham, where he is 
installed as editor of “Graham’s Magazine.” 
He works there for a short time, and is again 
dismissed. He then tries to establish a jour- 
nal of his own, called “ The Stylus,” but fails, 
and eventually, in 1844, removes to New York. 
Here he distinguishes himself by borrowing 
fifty dollars from a“ celebrated literary lady.” 
On failing to repay them on the day promised, 
and being asked for an acknowledgment of 
the debt, to be shown to the lady’s husband, 
he at once denies all knowledge of the trans- 
action, and threatens to exhibit, to the hus- 
band, a correspondence which, as he states, 
“would make the woman infamous, if she 
said any more on the subject.” Such corre- 
spondence had never existed ! 

After being made acquainted with this act, 
which could only have emanated from a 
creature in the very lowest condition of de- 
pravity, the reader will naturally dismiss from 
his breast all sympathy with the good or bad 
fortune of Mr. Edgar Poe. 

The few remaining incidents of his life af- 
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ford littie or no variety or relief from the 
foregoing history. They are all tinged by 
the same gloom. His wife whom he had 
married when residing at Richmond, dies, 
During her last illness, her mother is met 
going about from place to place, in the bitter 
weather, half-starved and thinly clad, with a 
poem or some other literary article, which 
she was striving to sell; or otherwise she 
was begging for him and his poor partner, 
both being in want of the commonest neces- 
saries of life. 

Nevertheless, even after this prostration, 
Poe seems to have arisen for a short: period, 
and to have signalized himself by some mcre 
literary activity. He wrote an essay, entitled 
“ Eureka,” delivered lectures, and—his wife 
being then dead—engaged himself to marry 
“one of the most brilliant women of New 
England.” This engagement, however, is 
one that he means to break. “Mark me,” 
he says, “I shall not marry her.” In fur- 
therance of this gentlemanlike decision, he 
deliberately gets drunk, and on the evening 
before the appointed bridal is found “ reeling 
through the streets, and in his drunkenness 
commits, at her house, such outrages as ren- 
der it necessary to summon the police.” He 
went from New York with a “determination 
thus to induce the ending of the engagement,” 
and—succeeded. 

His last journey is now to be taken. He 
travels as far as Baltimere, but never returns. 
He is seen a short time afterwards in that 
city, in such a state as is induced by long- 
continued intoxication, and after “a night of 
insanity and exposure,” he is carried to a hos- 
pital, and there, on the evening of Sunday, 
the 7th day of October, 1849, he dies, at the 
age of thirty-eight years ! 

One of his biographers concludes with the 
words, “It is a melancholy history.” We 
trust that it will prove a profitable one; for 
unless we are mistaken, it involves a moral 
that may be studied with advantage by future 
authors. 

We have now to offer an opinion on the 
peculiar features and literary value of Poe’s 
productions in prose and verse. In reference 
to the former, we are disposed to think that 
we can trace his inspiration in a great meas- 
ure to the writings of Godwin and Charles 
Brockden Browne. There is in each the 
same love of the morbid and improbable; 
the same frequent straining of the interest; 
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the same tracing, step by step, logically as it 
were and elaborately, through all its compli- 
cated relations, a terrible mystery to its source. 
These authors pursue events through all their 
possible involutions, but seldom deal with 
character. There is indeed a singular want 
of the dramatic faculty in all these eminent 
persons. Godwin, it is true, in his “ Fleet- 
wood” and “ Mandeville,” and Browne in 
“Ormond,” and “ Arthur Mervyn,” made an 
effort to draw forth some human peculiarities ; 
but their personages are little more after all, 
than stately abstractions or impersonations of 
certain moods or guesses of their own minds, 
the results of solitary thinking. Whatever 
latent qualities they possess, each of their 
figures reminds one somewhat of the cocoon, 
—a thing drawn from the entrails of its pa- 
rent, with no apparent vitality about it. 
Notwithstanding the appearance of origin- 
ality, due perhaps more to the eccentricity of 
his life and the deformity of his moral char- 
acter than to the vigor or freshness of his in- 
tellect, it is easy to trace throughout Edgar 
Poe’s writings impressions derived from au- 
thors he had chanced to read or contrivances 
which had dwelt in his memory. So little 


indeed can he be considered a truly original 
writer, that he perpetually reminds us of 


something we have read before. Sometimes 
he imitates the matter-of-fact precision that 
gives such reality to the fictions of Defoe; 
sometimes he pursues the fantastical or horri- 
ble night mares of Hoffman; sometimes a 
thought visits him from the highly-wrought 
philosophy of Novalis, or the huge and irreg- 
ular genius of Jean Paul; sometimes he 
loses himself, like the Louis Lambert of 
Balzac, in the labyrinth of transcendental 
speculation. But though he resembles these 
writers in his love of the marvellous, and in 
his ingenious treatment of it, he is inferior 
to the least of them in depth. His reading 
was doubtless curious rather than accurate, 
desultory rather than wide; and his genius 
grew rank in a half-cultivated soil.* 

* It is a curious example of his superficial ac- 
quaintance with the literature of other lands, that 
in recapitulating the titles of a mysterious library 
of books in the “House of Usher,” he quotes 
among a list of cabalistic volumes Gresset’s 
“ Vertvert,” evidently in complete ignorance of 
what he is talking about. Gresset’s “ Vertvert,” 
is the antipodes of Poe’s “ Raven;’? but the comic 
interest of the former poem, and the tragic interest 
of the latter, turns alike on the reiteration of bird- 
language: and it is not impossible that Poe may 


have had in his mind some vague impression or 
recoliection of Gresset’s celebrated parrot. 
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Considered apart from his poetry, Poe’s 


fictions seem to resolve themselves for the 
most part into two classes :—one like those 
to which we have already adverted, where a 
series of facts woven mysteriously out of 
some unknown premises are brought appar- 
ently to a logical result; the other, where 
the author deals strictly with a single event; 
where there is little or no preliminary mat- 
ter, but the reader is at once hurried into a 
species of catastrophe, or conclusion of the 
most exciting character. These last-men- 
tioned fictions are necessarily short, because 
the sympathy of the reader could not possi- 
bly remain at the high point of tension to 
which he is raised by the torture of the scene. 
In a few instances we encounter merely a 
gloomy scene, (sometimes very highly wrought 
and picturesque,) or a human being fashioned 
out of the most ghastly materials,—a tale, in 
short, without any result, properly speaking. 
We look in at the death-bed of a man: we 
see him writhe—utter a few words referable 
to some imperfectly disclosed event; or he 
professes to expound, under mesmeric influ- 
ence, while he is dying, or when he is dead, 
certain things which the human mind in its 
wakeful healthy state is quite incapable of 
comprehending. 

It should not be forgotten that in some of 
these sketches, which are the most mysterious 
in their treatment, the author has contrived 
to absolve himself from the necessity of veri- 
fying, in his usual manner the rationale of 
his design. He ascends into the cloudiest 
regions of metaphysics, of speculation,—of 
conjecture—of dreams! God, as we learn, 
amongst other things, from “ Mesmeric revela- 
tion,” is “ unparticled matter.” From M. 
Valdemar we collect, that a man, thrown into 
a mesmeric state just before death, will not 
only speak after death, but will remain un- 
altered for some months afterwards, and only 
betray the frail and crumbling evidence of his 
mortality, when a few “mesmeric passes ” 
have succeeded in restoring him to his real 
decayed condition. He then falls to pieces 
and dissolves, “a mass of loathsome putres- 
cence.”—That such sketches were considered 
by the author as unimportant, and not as a 
grand or final effort to ensure himself a name 
in the literature of his country, we can readily 
believe. Nevertheless, there is surely some- 
thing very morbid in all these fancies and 
prolusions of the intellect. 
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There can be no question but that Edgar 
Poe possessed much subtlety of thought; an 
acute reasoning faculty; imagination of a 
gloomy character, and a remarkable power of 
analysis. This last quality, which from its 
frequent use almost verges upon disease, per- 
vaded nearly all his stories, and is in effect his 
main characteristic. Other persons have 
drawn as unreservedly from the depths of 
horror. But few others, with the exception 
of Browne and Godwin, have devoted them- 
selves to that curious persevering analysis of 
worldly mysteries by which Poe has earned so 
large a portion of his reputation. The im- 
pression made upon the mind of the reader 
by the apparently wonderful solutions of the 
most difficult problems will not easily be for- 
gotten. Yet, on examining the marvel more 
attentively, he will divest himself of a good 
deal of his admiration, by reflecting (as Dr. 
Griswold justly observes) that the ingenuity 
is displayed in “ unravelling a web which has 
been woven for the express purpose of un- 
ravelling.” Every man, in fact, is able readily 
to explain the riddle which he himself has 
fabricated, however laborious the proeess of 
manufacturing it may have been. 

How far the thrilling interest which Poe 
infused into his stories may be traced to the 
acute sensations which he himself endured in 
a state of excitement or despondency, we 
have no means of knowing. But we think 
that no writer would have resorted so inces- 
santly to the violent measures and extreme 
distresses which constitute the subject of his 
narratives, in a good sound condition of 
health. His imagination- appears to have 
been absolutely embarrassed by a profusion of 
visionary alarms and horrors. We rise up 
from his pages as from the spectacle of some 
frightful disaster,—relieved because the worst 
is over, and happy that we are left at last to 
partake of less stirring pleasures, and to 
return to the calmer sensations of ordinary 
life. 

Edgar Poe had no humor, properly so 
called. His laugh was feeble, or it was a 
laugh of ill-temper, exhibiting little beyond 
the turbulence of his own mind. He was 
carping and sarcastic, and threw out occasion- 
ally a shower of sharp words upon the de- 
merits of his contemporaries; but of that 
genial humor which shines through a charac- 
ter, fixes it in a class, and shows by what 
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aspects and impulses it claims to resemble 
the large brotherhood of man, he possessed 
nothing. The ordinary incidents of life—the 
domestic affections, the passions, the inter- 
mixture of good and evil, of strength and 
weakness, in the great human family who 
pass by our doors every day, and who sit be- 
side us, love us, serve us, maltreat us (as the 
varying mood prompts) were unknown to 
him, or disregarded. Yet these things con- 
stitute the staple—the best and most essen- 
tial parts of the modern novel. They intrude 
themselves, in fact, into our acquaintance, so 
frequently, so intimately, that we cannot ig- 
nore their existence. In the present case, we 
are at a loss to understand how a person so 
acute as our author could have neglected to 
place upon record what must have so inces- 
santly forced itself upon his observation ; nay, 
what must have met and jostled him so fre- 
quently in his rough journey through life. 
Of the tales in which the analytical power 
of the author is more obviously exerted, the 
least unpleasant are, “ The Purloined Letter,” 
and “The Golden Bug.” “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,” and “The Mystery of 
Marie Roget,” are, like too many of his other 
fictions, saturated with blood. In order that 
the reader may satisfy his curiosity as to the 
construction of these plots, the stories them- 
selves must be read. It is quite impossible, 
in the space at present at our command, to 
transcribe either of these stories, and without 
such complete transcription the mysterious 


and solution of which the merit resides, 
cannot be explained. We elect, therefore, to 
take our extract from a sketch in which 
another quality of the author’s mind can be 
shown. 

A youth is supposed to be sitting on the 
top of. a cliff or mountain overlooking the 
sea. It is called “Helseggen the cloudy,” 
and arose, “ a sheer unobstructed precipice of 
black shining rock, some fifteen or sixteen 
hundred feet high.” The youth’s companion. 
an old fisherman, bids him look out towards 
the Norway coast,—“ beyond the belt of 
vapor beneath us, into the sea.” 


“We had now been about ten minutes 
upon the top of Helseggen, to which we had 
ascended from the interior of Lofoden, so 
that we had caught no glimpse of the sea 
until it had burst upon us from the summit. 





natural gradations it moves, and by what 


As the old man spoke, I becamé aware of 4 





minute details, in which and in the tracing 
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loud and gradually increasing sound, like the 
moaning of a vast herd of buffaloes upon an 
American prairie; and at the same moment I 
perceived that what seamen term the chopping 
character of the ocean beneath us was rapidly 
changing into a current which set to the east- 
ward. Even while I gazed, this current ac- 
quired a monstrous velocity. Each moment 
added to its speed—to its headlong impetu- 
osity. In five minutes the whole sea, as far as 
Vurrgh, was lashed into ungovernable fury ; 
but it was between Moskoe and the coast 
that the main uproar held its sway. Here 
the vast bed of the waters, seamed and 
scarred into a thousand conflicting channels, 
burst suddenly into phrensied convulsion— 
heaving, boiling, hissing—gyrating in gigantic 
and innumerable vortices, and all whirling 
and plunging on to the eastward with a rapid- 
ity which water never elsewhere assumes, ex- 
cept in precipitous descents. 

“In afew minutes more, there came over 
the scene another radical alteration. The 
general surface grew somewhat more smooth, 
and the whirlpools, one by one, disappeared, 
while prodigious streaks of foam became ap- 

arent where none had been seen before. 
These streaks, at length, spreading out to a 
great distance, and entering into combina- 
tion, took unto themselves the gyratory mo- 
tion of the subsided vortices, ae seemed to 
form the germ of another more vast. Sud- 
denly—very suddenly—this assumed a dis- 
tinct and definite existence, in a circle of more 
than a mile in diameter. The edge of the 
whirl was represented by a broad belt of 
gleaming spray; but no particle of this 
slipped into the mouth of the terrific funnel, 
whose interior, as far as the eye could fathom 
it, was a smooth, shining, and jet-black wall 
of water, inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of some forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily 
round and round with a swaying and swelter- 
ing motion, and sending forth to the winds an 
appalling voice, half shriek, half .roar, such as 
not even the mighty cataract of Niagara ever 
lifts up in its agony to Heaven. 

“The mountain trembled to its very base, 
and the rock rocked. I threw myself upon 
my face, and clung to the scant herbage in an 
excess of nervous agitation. 

“*This, said I at length, to the old man— 
‘this can be nothing else than the great whirl- 
pool of the Maelstrém.’ 

“¢So it is sometimes termed,’ said he. 
‘We Norwegians call it the Moskoe-strém, 
from the island of Moskoe in the midway.’” 
(Vol. i. pp. 168, 164.) 


“You have had a good look at the whirl,” 
says the old man, “and now I'll tell you a 
story that will convince you that I ought 
to know something of the Moskoe-strém.” 
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And he accordingly tells him how he and his 
brothers, having been out fishing one day, 
three years ago, and being about to return 
home, but having mistaken the hour, were 
met by an adverse wind. It was fresh on 
their starboard quarter, and favorable when 
they set out, but all at once they were taken 
aback by an unusual breeze from over Hel- 
seggen. They could not make way, and one 
of them was proposing to return to their 
anchorage, when they observed the whole of 
the horizon covered with a singular copper- 
colored cloud, that “rose with the most amaz- 
ing velocity.” In a minute the storm was 
upon them. The masts went by the board, 
taking with them the narrator’s younger 
brother. He and his elder brother, however, 
cling to the barque. 


“For some moments we were. completely 
deluged, as I say, and all this time I held my 
breath, and clung to the bolt. When I could 
stand it no longer I raised myself upon my 
knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and 
thus got my head clear. Presently our little 
boat gave herself a shake, just as a dog does 
in coming out of the water, and thus rid her- 
self, in some measure, of the seas. I was 
now trying to get the better of the stupor that 
had come over me, and to collect my senses 
so as to see what was to be done, when I felt 
somebody grasp my arm. It was my elder 
brother, and my heart leaped for joy, for I 
had made sure that he was overboard—but 
the next moment all this joy was turned into 
horror—for he put his mouth close to my ear, 
and screamed out the word ‘ Moskoe-strém!’ 

“No one ever will know what my feelings 
were at that moment. I shook from head to 
foot as if I had had the most violent fit of the 
ague. I knew what he meant by that one 
word well enough—I knew what he wished to 
make me understand. With the wind that 
now drove us on, we were bound for the whirl 
of the Strém, and nothing could save us! 

“You perceive that in crossing the Strém 
channel, we always went a long way up above 
the whirl, even in the calmest weather, and 
then had to wait and watch carefully for the 
slack—but now we were driving right upon 
the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as. 
this! ‘To be sure,’ I thought, ‘ we shall get 
there just about the slack—there is some lit- 
tle hope in that’—but the next moment I 
cursed myself for being so great @ fool as to 
dream of hope at all. I knew very well that 
we were doomed, had we been ten times a 
ninety-gun ship.” (Vol. i. pp. 169, 170.) 


They are now within a quarter of a mile of 
the Moskoe-strém. They recognize the plac 
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but it is no more like the every-day whirlpool 
than the whirlpool itself is like a mill race. 


“Tt could not have been more than two 
minutes afterwards when we suddenly felt the 
waves subside, and were enveloped in foam. 
The boat made a sharp half turn to larboard, 
and then shot off in its new direction like a 
thunderbolt. At the same moment the roar- 
ing noise of the water was completely drowned 
in a kind of shrill shriek—such a sound as 
you might imagine given out by the water- 
— of many thousand steam-vessels, letting 
off their steam all together. We were now 
in the belt of surf that always surrounds the 
whirl; and I thought, of course, that another 
moment would plunge us into the abyss— 
down which we could only see indistinctly on 
account of the amazing velocity with which 
we were borne along. The boat did not seem 
to sink into the water at all, but to skim like 
an air-bubble upon the surface of the surge. 
Her starboard side was next the whirl, and on 
the larboard arose the world of ocean we had 
ieft. It stood like a huge writhing wall be- 
tween us and the horizon. 

“ How often we made the circuit of the 
belt it is impossible to say. We careered 
round and round for perhaps an hour, flying 
rather than floating, getting gradually more 
and more into the middle of the surge, and 
then nearer and nearer to its horrible inner 
edge. All this time I had never left go of 
the ring-bolt. My brother was at the stern, 
holding on to a small empty water-cask which 
had been securely lashed under the coop of 
the counter, and was the only thing on deck 
that had not been swept overboard when the 
gale first took us. As we approached the 
‘orink of the pit he let go his hold upon this, 
and made for the ring, from which, in the 
agony of his terror, he endeavored to force 
my hands, as it was not large enough to afford 
us ‘both a secure grasp. I never felt deeper 
grief than when I saw him attempt this act— 
although I knew he was a madman when he 
did it—a raving maniac through sheer fright. 
I did not care, however, to contest the point 
with him. I knew it could make no differ- 
ence, whether either of us held on at all; so 
I let him have the bolt, and went astern to 
the cask. This there was no great difficulty 
in doing ; for the smack flew round steadily 
enough, and upon an even keel—only swaying 
to and fro, with the immense sweeps and 
swelters. of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured 
myself in my new position, when we gave a 
wild lurch to starboard, and rushed headlong 
into the abyss. I muttered a hurried prayer 
to God, and thought all was over. 

“As I felt the sickening sweep of the de- 
scent, I had instinctively tightened my hold 
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some seconds I dared not open them—while 
I expected instant destruction, and wondered 
that I was not already in my death-straggles 
with the water. But moment after moment 
es ape I still lived. The sense of falling 
had ceased; and the motion of the vessel 
seemed much as it had been before, while in 
the belt of foam, with the exception that she 
now lay more along. I took courage and 
looked once again upon the scene. 

“ Never shall I forget the sensations of 
awe, horror, and admiration with which I 

azed about me. The boat appeared to be 

anging, as if by magic, midway down, upon 
the interior surface of a funnel vast in circum- 
ference, prodigious in depth, and whose per- 
fectly smooth sides might have been mistaken 
for ebony, but for the bewildering rapidity 
with which they spun around, and for the 
gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, 
as the rays of the full moon, from that circu- 
lar rift amid the clouds which I have already 
described, streamed in a flood of golden glory 
along the black walls and far away down into 
the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

“ At first I was too much confused to ob- 
serve anything accurately. The general burst 
of terrific grandeur was all that I beheld. 
When I recovered myself a little, however, 
my gaze fell instinctively downwards. In this 
direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed 
view, from the manner in which the smack 
hung on the inclined surface of the pool. She 
was quite upon an even keel—that is to say, 
her deck lay in a plane parallel with that of 


the water—but this latter sloped at an angle 


of more than forty-five degrees, so that we 
seemed to be lying upon our beam-ends. | 
could not help observing, nevertheless, that I 
had scarcely more difficulty in ae 
my hold and footing in this situation, than i 
we had been upon a dead level; and this, I 
suppose, was owing to the speed at which we 
revolved. 

“The rays of the moon seemed to search 
the very bottom of the profound gulf; but 
still I could make out nothing distinctly, on 
account of a thick mist in which everything 
there was enveloped, and over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow 
and tottering bridge which Mussulmen say is 
the only pathway between Time and Eternity. 
This mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned 
by the clashing of the great walls of the 
funnel, as they all met together at the bottom 
—but the yell that went up to the Heavens 
from out of that mist, I dare not attempt to 
describe. 

“Our first slide into the abyss itself, from 
the belt of foam above, had carried us to4 
great distance down the slope; but our farther 
descent was by no means proportionate. 





upon the barrel, and closed my eyes. For 


Round and round we swept—not with any 
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uniform movement—but in dizzying. swings 
and jerks, that sent us sometimes only a few 
hundred yards—sometimes nearly the com- 
plete circuit of the whirl. Our progress 
downward, a., each revolution, was slow, but 
very perceptible. 

“Looking about me upon the wide waste 
of liquid ebony on which we were thus borne, 
I perceived that our boat was not the onl 
object in the embrace of the whirl. Bot 
above and below us were visible fragments of 
vessels, large masses of building timber and 
trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, 
such as pieces of house furniture, broken 
boxes, barrels and staves. I have already de- 
scribed the unnatural curiosity which had 
taken the place of my original terrors. It 
appeared to grow upon me as I drew nearer 
and nearer to my dreadful doom. I now 
began to watch, with a strange interest, the 
numerous things that floated in our company. 
I must have been delirious—for I even sought 
amusement in speculating upon the relative 
velocities of their several descents towards 
the foam below. ‘This fir tree,’ I found my- 
self at one time saying, ‘ will certainly be the 
next thing that takes the awful plunge and 
disappears, —and then I was diseppointed to 
find that the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship 
overtook it and went down before. At length, 
after making several guesses of this nature, 
and being deceived in all—this fact—the fact 
of my invariable miscalculation—set me upon 
a train of reflection that made my limbs again 
tremble, and my heart beat heavily once 
more. 

“Tt was not a new terror that thus affected 
me, but the dawn of a more exciting hope. 
This hope arose partly from memory, and 
partly from present observation. I called to 
mind the great variety of buoyant matter 
that strewed the coast of Lofoden, having 
been absorbed and then thrown forth by the 
Moskoe-strém. By far the greater number 
of the articles were shattered in the most 
extraordinary way—so chafed and roughened 
as to have the appearance of being stuck full 
of splinters—but then I distinctly recollected 
that there were some of them which were not 
disfigured at all. Now I could not account 
for this difference except by supposing that 
the roughened fragments were the only ones 
which had been completely absorbed—that 
the others had entered the whirl at so late a 
period cf the tide, or, from some reason, had 
descended so slowly after entering, that they 
did not reach the bottom before the turn of 
the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case 
might be. I conceived it possible, in either 
Instance, that they might thus be whirled up 
again to the level of the ocean, without under- 
going the fate of those which had been drawn 
in more early or absorbed more rapidly.” 
(Pp. 172-5.) 





He thereupon lashes himself to a water- 
cask near him, cuts it from the counter, and 
precipitates himself into the sea. The barrel, 
with its occupant, is returned by gradual 
gyrations to the surface of the sea, and the 
man is saved ! 

Although we cannot, as we have said, afford 
space for the entire transcript of “The Pur- 
loined Letter,” we may venture to present a 
passage or two, showing with what persever- 
ance and care the Parisian police are sup- 
posed to carry on a search when a large re- 
ward is in prospect. 

A lady of the highest rank, it seems, has 
lost a letter, which, if given upto her hus- 
band, would compromise her reputation. The 
thief is the Minister D., who holds the thing 
in terrorem over her. The prefect of police 
is employed to regain it, and an enormous 
sum offered for its recovery. After failing in 
his efforts, he consults a certain M. Auguste 
Dupin, who requires to know the particulars 
of the search already made. They were as 
follows : 


“¢Why the fact is, we took our time, and 
we searched every where. I have had long 
experience in these affairs. I took the entire 
building, room by room ; devoting the nights 
of a whole week to each. We examined, 
first, the furniture of each apartment. We 
opened every possible drawer ; and I presume 
you know that, to a properly trained police 
agent, such a thing as a secret drawer is im- 
possible. Any man is a dolt who permits a 
“ secret” drawer to escape him in a search of 
this kind. The thing is so plain. There is 
a certain amount of bulk—of space—to be 
accounted for in every cabinet. Then we 
have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of a 
line could not escape us. After the cabinets 
we took the chairs. The cushions we probed 
with the fine long needles you have seen me 
employ. From the tables we removed the 
tops.’ 

“6 Why so ?? 

“*Sometimes the top of a table, or other 
similarly arranged piece of furniture, is re- 
moved by the person wishing to conceal an 
article ; then the leg is excavated, the article 
deposited within the cavity, and the top re- 
placed. The bottoms and tops of bedposts 
are employed in the same way.’ 

“* But could not the cavity be detected by 
sounding ?’ I asked. 

“ « By no means, if, when the article is de- 
posited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be 
placed around it. Besides, in our case, we 
were obliged to proceed without noise.’ 

“¢ But you could not have removed —you 
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could not have taken to pieces, all articles of 
furniture in which it would have been possible 
to make a deposit in the manner you mention. 
A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral 
roll, not differing much in shape or bulk from 
a large knitting-needle, and in this form it 
might be inserted into the rung of a chair, 
for example. You did not take to pieces all 
the chairs ?’ 

“¢Certainly not; but we did better—we 
examined the rungs of every chair in the hotel, 
and, indeed, the jointings of every description 
of furniture, by the aid of a most powerful 
microscope. Had there been any traces of 
recent disturbance we should not have failed 
to detect it instantly. Asingle grain of gim- 
let-dust, for cab, would have been as ob- 
vious as an apple. Any disorder in the glue- 
ing—any unusual gaping in the joints—would 
have sufficed to insure detection.’ 

« ¢T presume you looked to the mirrors, be- 
tween the boards and the plates, and you 
probed the beds and bed-clothes, as well as 
the curtains and carpets.’ 

“That of course; and when we had abso- 
lutely completed every particle of furniture 
in this way, then we examined the house it- 
self. We divided its entire surface into com- 
partments, which we numbered, so that none 
might be missed; then we scrutinized each 
individual square inch throughout the prem- 
ises, including the two houses immediately ad- 
joining, with the microscope, as before.’ 

«The two houses adjoining !’ I exclaimed; 
‘you must have had a great deal of trouble.’ 

“*We had; but the reward offered is pro- 
digious.’ 

“*You include the grounds about the 
houses ?’ 

“* All the grounds are paved with brick. 
They gave us comparatively little trouble. 
We examined the moss between the bricks, 
and found it undisturbed.’ 

“You looked among D——’s papers, of 
course, and into the books of the library?’ 

“ «Certainly ; we opened every package and 
parcel; we not only opened every book, but 
we turned over every leaf in each volume, not 
contenting ourselves with a mere shake, ac- 
cording to the fashion of some of our police 
officers. We also measured the thickness of 
every book-cover, with the most accurate ad- 
measurement, and applied to each the most 
jealous scrutiny of the microscope. Had any 
of the bindings been recently meddled with, 
it would have been utterly impossible that the 
fact should have escaped observation. Some 
five or six volumes, just from the hands of 
the binder, we carefully probed, longitudinally, 
with the needles,’ 

“« You explored the floors beneath the car- 

vets P’ 
“* Beyond doubt. We removed every cat- 
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pet, and examined the boards with the micro- 
scope.’ 


“« And the paper on the walls ?’ 

“6 Yes,’ 

“© You looked into the cellars?’ 

“* We did.’” (Pp. 267-9.) 

Dupin advises him to make a re-search of 
the premises, and at the same time asks for 
an accurate description of the lost letter. 
The perfect makes the second search as ad- 
vised, but returns unsuccessful. “ Did you 
offer a reward?” is the inquiry. “ Yes, the 
reward offered was very liberal.” In fact, the 
object to be attained was so great that the 
prefect would himself give 50,000 francs for 
the letter. “In that case,” replies Dupin, 
opening a drawer and producing his cheque- 
book, “ you may as well fill me up a cheque, 
and I will hand you the letter ;” and the ex- 
change is made between the parties accord- 
ingly. 

Dupin is asked, by the astonished prefect, 
to account for his success. In the first in- 
stance, when consulted by the prefect, he had 
suggested —* Perhaps it is the very simplicity 
of the thing that puts you at fault,” but he 
had been ridiculed for so absurd a supposition. 
“ What nonsense you talk?” the prefect had 
observed. Yet Dupin proves to be right. 

Knowing the Minister D , it appeared 

that M. Dupin had called at his hotel, and, 
upon the pretext of weak eyes, assumed a 
pair of green spectacles, in order to conceal 
the inquisitive survey which he proposed to 
make of the apartments. He first examined 
a writing-table, with letters and papers upon 
it, near which the minister sate. 
_ “ At length my eyes, in going the circuit of 
the room, fell upon a trumpery filigree card- 
rack of pasteboard, that hung dangling bya 
dirty blue ribbon, from a little brass knob just 
beneath the middle of the mantel-piece. In 
this rack, which had three or four compart- 
ments, were five or six visiting cards and a 
solitary letter. This last was much soiled and 
crumpled, It was torn nearly in two, across 
the middle—as if a design, in the first instance, 
to tear it entirely up as worthless, had been 
altered, or stayed, in the second. It had a 
large black seal, bearing the D—— cipher 
very conspicuously, and was addressed, in & 
diminutive female hand, to D——, the minis- 
ter, himself. It was thrust carelessly, and 
even, as it seemed, contemptuously, into ene 
of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

“No sooner had I glanced at this letter, 
than I concluded it to be that of which I was 
in search, To be sure, it was, to all appear 
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ance, radically different from the one of which 
the prefect had read us so minute a descri 
tion. Here the seal was large and black, with 
the D—— cipher; there it was small and red, 
with the ducal arms of the S—— family. 
Here, the address, to the Minister, was dimin- 
utive and feminine ; there the superscription, 
to a certain royal personage, was markedly 
bold and decided; the size alone formed a 
point of correspondence. But, then, the rad- 
walness of these differences, which was ex- 
cessive ; the dirt; the soiled and torn condi- 
tion of the paper, so inconsistent with the true 
methodical habits of D——, and so sugges- 
tive of a design to delude the beholder into an 
’ jdea of the worthlessness of the document; 
these things, together with the hyperobtrusive 
situation of this document, full in view of every 
visitor, and thus exactly in accordance with the 
conclusions to which I had previously arrived : 
these things, I say, were strongly corrobora- 
tive of suspicion, in one who came with the 
intention to suspect. 

“T protracted my visit as long as possi- 
ble, and while I maintained a most animated 
discussion with the Minister, upon a topic 
which I knew well had never failed to interest 


and excite him, I kept my attention reall 
riveted upon the letter. In this examination 
committed to memory its external appearance 
and arrangement in the rack; and also fell, 


at length, upon a discovery which set at rest 
whatever trivial doubt I might have entertained. 
In scrutinizing the edges of the paper, I ob- 
served them to be more chafed than seemed 
necessary. They presented the broken ap- 
pearance which is manifested when a stiff 
paper, having been once folded and pressed 
with a folder, is refolded in a reversed direc- 
tion, in the same creases or edges which had 
formed the original fold. This discovery was 
sufficient. It was clear to me that the letter 
had been turned, as a glove, inside out, re-di- 
rected, and re-sealed. I bade the minister 
good morning, and took my departure at 
once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the 
table.” (Pp. 278, 279.) 


He goes home, prepares carefully a fac- 
simile of the letter, and returns next morn- 
ing for his snuff-box. During the gossip 
which ensues upon his visit, a loud report of 
firearms, accompanied by screams, is heard 
underneath the minister’s window. That 
functionary throws up the sash for a moment 
to ascertain the cause of the disturbance, and 
during this interval Dupin exchanges his fac- 
simile for the original letter so ardently de- 
sired. The man who fires the pistol is a col- 
-eague of Dupin. The reasoning upon which 
Dupin proceeds in this matter must be sought 
for in the tale itself. 
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We had marked, as worthy of extract, a 


P-| short story, entitled “The Cask of Amontil- 


lado ;” but we are obliged to content our- 
selves with merely recommending it to the 
reader’s notice. The tenor of it is as follows: 

A man, owing to some previous slight or | 
insult, entertains the most implacable hatred 
towards another. During the Carnival, (for 
the scene is laid in Italy), he insinuates him- 
self into the society of his victim, who is a 
great amateur of .rare wines, and inflames 
his imagination so much by the description of 
a certain matchless cask of Amontillado, that 
the other is induced to visit the subterranean 
cellar, in order to taste it. ‘They (the two) 
proceed there accordingly; the tempter in 
some ordinary carnival disguise; the doomed 
man in the motley grotesque dress of a Fool 
or Zany, with the usual cap and bells. All 
things having been prepared beforehand, the 
amateur is induced to drink, glass after glass, 
until he becomes intoxicated and stupid. In 
this state, the other proceeds to build him up, 
in a recess in the wall. His task is almost 
done; and he is just about to fix the last 
stone in its place, when the poor drunkard 
shakes his fool’s bells, and utters a single 
half-conscious cry of alarm. The murderer, 
staggered by the sound, hesitates for a mo- 
ment,—only a moment,—and then completes 
his diabolical task; shuts up his enemy alive 
in his grave, and returns to the upper air and 
society. He is oppressed, however, by re- 
morse, which never leaves him till he dies. 
The helpless cry of the stupefied victim, and 
the clash of his bells—a terrible incident in 
the murderous gloom of the scene—will ring 
for a long time (unless we mistake) in the 
reader’s memory. 

The poetical works of the author need not 
detain us long. With one remarkable excep- 
tion, his verses do not differ materially from 
others of the same time. They are neither 
very good nor very bad. They do not exhibit 
much depth or graphic power, and but little 
tenderness—nor do they, in fact, possess any 
of those distinguishing qualities which lift a 
man up beyond his contemporaries. The 
blank verse is not good; but some of the 
smaller pieces have a smoothness and liquid 
flow that are pleasant enough. One short 
poem, said to have been written at the age of 
fourteen, and addressed “ To Helen” is full of 
promise. 

Of all Mr. Poe’s poem’s, however, “ The 
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Raven” is by far the first. It is, like the 
larger part of the author’s writings, of a 
gloomy cast; but its merit is great; and it 
ranks in that rare and remarkable class of 
productions which suffice singly to make a 
reputation. Whether or not it was manufac- 
tured in the deliberate way stated by the 
writer in his article on “The Philosophy of 
Composition,” we do not know; but the pas- 
sage in which he dissects with anatomical 
precision what might otherwise pass for the 
offspring of impulse and of genius, is curi- 
ously characteristic of his analytical disposi- 
tion. The poem itself, however, deserves to 
be remembered by all lovers of verse. In 
the United States its popularity is universal, 
but we believe it still to be far less known in 
this country than it ought to be. We there- 
ore transcribe the greater portion of it. 


** Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
* dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there 
came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door. 

‘ Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘ tapping at my 
chamber door— 

Only this and nothing more.’ 


“Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 
December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly I had 
sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for 
the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore. 


“And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each 
purple curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors 
never felt before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I 
stood repeating 

‘’Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber door— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my 
chamber door ; 

This it is and nothing more.’ 


“Open here I flung the shutter, when, with 
many a flirt and flutter, © 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly 
days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute 
stopped or stayed he ; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chamber door— 
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Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door— 
Perched, and sate, and nothing more. 


“ Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy 
into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the coun- 
tenance it wore, 

‘ Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ 
I said, ‘ art sure no craven, 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s 
Plutonian shore !’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“ Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear 
discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning—little relev- 
ancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
chamber door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above 
his chamber door, 

With such name as ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid 
bust, spoke onl 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word 
___ he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather 
then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered ‘ Other 
friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes 
have flown before.’ 
Then the bird said, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“Startled at the stillness broken by reply so 
aptly spoken, 

‘ Doubtless,’ said I, ‘ what it utters is its only 
stock and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom un- 
merciful Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs 
one burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy 
burden bore— 

Of “ Never—nevermore.”’ 


“ But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul 
into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of 
bird and bust and door ; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself 
to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous: 
bird of yore— 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“ This I sit engaged in guessing, but no syllable 
expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into 
my bosom’s core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at 
ease reclining 
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On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp- 
light gloated o’er,— 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp- 
light gloating o’er 
She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


“Then, methought, the air grew denser, per- 
fumed from an unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on 
the tufted floor. 

‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee—by 
these angels he hath sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepentlie from thy mem- 
ories of Lenore ! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget 
this lost Lenore !’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


- “Prophet !? said I, ‘thing of evil !—prophet 


still, if bird or devil !— 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land 
enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, 
I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me— 
tell me, I implore !’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“¢Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil—prophet 
still, if bird or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us—by that 
God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the 
distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore.’ 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or 
fiend!’ I shrieked, up-starting— 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s 
Plutonian shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie chy 
soul hath spoken ! 

Ieave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust 
above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 
form from off my door !’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


“And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s 
that is dreaming ; 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws 
his shadow on the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore ! ” 


We do not propose to enter into the accu- 
racy of the numerous investigations which 
Mr. Poe appears to have instituted into the 
publications of his brother and sister authors. 
To say the truth, we do not estimate his 
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powers as a critic very highly. His essays 
on Criticism were, we imagine, written on the 
spur of the moment, without much consider- 
ation, and were more than sufficiently imbued 
with those prejudices with which he was so 
apt, we are told, to view the works of con- 
temporary writers. Some of his essays are 
very slight and brief; some flippant ; some 
distinguishable for that remarkable power of 
analysis which he carried into all his produc- 
tions. His review of “ Barnaby Rudge,” in 
the third volume of this collection, is an ex- 
traordinary instance of his subtle and dis- 
criminating research into the very elements 
of fiction. Jt is impossible to trace out with 
greater nicety the very germ of a plot, and 
the finest artifices of invention. But here 
the interest of Edgar Poe’s criticisms stops; 
few of them enter into the question of the 
peculiar genius of the author reviewed, of the 
class to which he belongs, of the way in 
which education and events have moulded 
him, of his habits or every day life, or of 
those impulses or physical circumstances 
which have impelled his intellect to assume 
that particular shape in which it presents it- 
self before the world. : 

Without entering into some such consider- 
ations, the critic can scarcely place his author 
fairly on his pedestal. We feel, even in the 
case of Mr. Poe, that it would have been 
most desirable if a fuller biography had ac- 
companied his works. Honest and able, as 
far as it goes, and glancing upon the more 
prominent events of his life, it leaves us with- 
out information on many matters from which 
much might have been gathered to form an 
accurate judgment. Perhaps we are, after 
all, copying the deformities only of the man, 
at a time when we are anxious to submit all 
that was good as well as bad to the reader’s 
judgment. The roughnesses that were so 
conspicuous on the surface of Poe’s character 
would naturally attract the notice of his biog- 
raphers in the first instance. But, under- 
neath, was there nothing to tell of ?—no 
cheeriness in the boy—no casual acts of 
kindness—no adhesion to old friendships— 
no sympathy with the poor or the unhappy, 
that might have been brought forward as in- 
dicative of his better nature? Even he him- 
self has done nothing to help us. His 
sketches and stories are singularly deficient 
in all reference to his own private life. It is 
strange that a man who did and suffered so 
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much, should have left nothing for the histo- 
rian’s hands! The petty aets are indeed be- 
fore us, but perhaps “ the greatest is behind.” 
For no man is thoroughly evil. There must 
be slumbering virtues—good intentions unde- 
veloped,—even good actions, claiming to have 
a place on the record. Generosity, sympa- 
thy, charity have often their abodes in lowly 
and unexpected places—in poor, thoughtless, 
humble bosoms—in the hearts of those who 
have deeply sinned. 

The influence of his faults was limited, and 
the penalty (such as it was) he only had to 
bear. But the pleasure arising from his writ- 
ings has been shared by many thousand peo- 
ple. In speaking of himself personally, we 
have felt bound to express our opinions with- 
out any subterfuge. But we are not insensi- 
ble that, whilst he grasped and pressed 
hardly on some individuals with one hand, 
with the other he scattered his gifts in abun- 
dance on the public. These gifts are by no 





means of a common order, and on balancing 
the account of the author with posterity, he 
ought to have credit for their full value. 

Fortunately for Edgar Poe, his personal 
history will be less read, and will be more 
short-lived than his fictions, which will pro- 
bably pass into many hands, unaccompanied 
by the narrative of his personal exploits, 
For one reader who carefully weighs the ac- 
tions of an author's life, there are a hundred 
who plunge into the mist of his works with- 
out any previous inquiry. The sempstress 
revelling in “The Mysteries of Udolpho” 
neither knows nor cares anything about the 
comfortable, domestic Mrs. Radcliffe. And 
the young man, intent on cheering his leisure 
hour with the adventures of Mrs. Amelia 
Booth, or Mr. Abraham Adams, has never 
heard perhaps that Henry Fielding (the no- 
blest member of the house of Denbigh) was 
as often reduced to shifts as one of his own 
heroes, and that he died poor, and in a 
foreign land. 





DirFerENT Ipeas oF RELIGION AMONG 
CurisTians.aND PaGans.—The German writ- 
ers referred to by Mr. De Quincey as having 
thirty years ago noticed the fact, that ancient 
religion was ceremonial, and modern or.Chris- 
tian doctrinal, were anticipated in this remark 
by several controversial writers ; who show that 
the sacerdotal ceremonies of ancient religions 
were superseded by the consoling lessons and 
the legislative morality of the Gospel, except 
in. those countries in which the finished work of 
Redemption has been eclipsed by the abuses of 
Christianity introduced by ecclesiastical and Pa- 
pal tyranny and corruptions ; and where Chris- 
tian symbolism, ovzdwvwv ovvetoiow, has been 
perverted by superstition, and rendered as much 
the minister of idolatry as in former times were 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. It will be sufficient 
to mention Penrose’s Bampton Lectures, 1808 : 


“An Attempt to prove the Truth of Christi- 
anity from the Wisdom displayed in its original 
Establishment, and from the History of false 
and corrupted Systems of Religion.” 


This characteristic of Christianity is thus 
briefly indicated by Lord Bacon: 


“That a religion which consisteth in rites and 
forms of adoration, and not in confessions and 
beliefs, is adverse to knowledge; because men 
having liberty to inquire and discourse of the- 
ology at pleasure, it cometh to pass that all in- 
quisition of nature endeth and limiteth itself in 


such metaphysical or theological discourse; 
whereas, if men’s wits be shut out of that port, 
it turneth them again to discover, and so to seek 
reason of reason more deeply. And that such 
is the religion of the heathen.” —‘ Of the Inter- 
pretation of Nature,” ch. xxv. (Mallet’s Life 
and Appendix.) 


Mr. De Quincey appears to have borrowed 
this distinction from Lord Bacon: 


“The matter informed by divinity is of two 


kinds: matter of belief, and truth of opinion; 
and matter of service, and adoration—-which is 
also judged and directed by the former: the one 
being as the internal arb | of religion, and the 
other as the external body thereof; and, there- 
fore, the heathen religion was not only a wor- 
ship of idols, but the whole religion was an idol 
in itself; for it had no soul; that is, no a 
of belief or confession; as a man may we 
think, considering the chief doctors of their 
church were the poets; and the reason was, be- 
cause the heathen gods were no jealous gods, 
but were glad to be admitted into part, as they 
had reason. Neither did they respect the pure- 
ness of heart, so they might have external honor 
and rites.”—Of the Advancement of Learning, 
book ii. 


But is it not generally supposed, that the an- 
cient mysteries were, to the initiated, a sort of 
schools of religious doctrines ?—Notes and Que- 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
BURGER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 


Fiat experimentum in corpore vili. Alas 
for poets! how often they may grieve over 
their translators’ neglect of the alchemist’s 
maxim. Sometimes indeed their native lead 
is wonderously commuted into sterling gold, 
but far more often is the nobler metal de- 
based or exhaled, and nothing left but a 
caput mortuum. Upon their choicest chefs- 
d’euvre the merest tyro in metre feels free to 
try his hand. The bald literal version; forced 
into rhyme and rhythm at the expense of 
order and idiom ; the loose paraphrase, puerile 
or bonfbastic; the elegant imitation, smooth 
as ice, and as cold,—these are but a few of 
the disguises under which a poet may see 
vanish all the fire and life of his cherished 
ideal. 

The principles of translation are laid down 
with masterly common sense by Johnson, in 
his brief comment upon Dryden’s axiom— 
“Translation is not so loose as paraphrase, 
nor so close as metaphrase.” But it is very 
hard to hit the happy mean. The one quality 
indispensable to success is most frequently 
dispensed with. The translator must himself 
be a poet. He must possess the genius 
without which any knowledge of language, 
any ear for cadence, is merely wasted. His 
workmanship should never betray itself. The 
version should read like an original. It 
should be the poem which the translator 
would have written had he been inspired 
with the author’s train of thought, and 
equally familiar with the local imagery inci- 
dental to the tale. Such, in fact, has partly 
become his actual position. He has the 
story, the characters, the scenery, the meta- 
7 He must preserve them unaltered. 
n all these things the author is greater than 
he. Offered to him also are probably a pecu- 
liar stanza, rhythm, and style. Upon these 
he must exercise a critical discretion, and be- 
fore adopting the mode or cadence of an 
foreign language, he must carefully weig 
both the powers and the needs of his own. 

Thus, while the speech of most other coun- 
tries is fruitful in double rhymes, in English 
they are comparatively rare. Musical and 

athetic in some short pieces, and in the 

ands of a master like Moore, they pall upon 
the ear in longer compositions, and are apt to 
betray the writer into some affectation. They 
easily become grotesque, as in Hudibras, or 
vulgar, as in many a comic song. They lead 
to an effeminate use of participles, and to 
the coining of new cad fantastic words. 
Worst of all, they continually tempt a laxity 
of rhyme positively offensive to the ear. 
Even in Wordsworth’s short ballad of Ellen 
Irwin—-written, we may observe, in the same 
stanza as Biirger’s Lenore—there occur the 
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rhymes, travelling—javelin : Ellen—repell- 
ing ; incessant—crescent ; telling—Ellen ; and 
deface it—hic jacet. Our translators will be 
wise to forego in this respect the luxury of 
their originals, 

In ballad poetry especially, the form of 
versification is a matter of much importance. 
Not only does its simplicity favor the use of 
idioms which can only be rendered by anology, 
but beside this every people has its own style 
—we might call it tune—of ballad; and by 

reserving the mode of one country in the 
anguage of another, we may easily deprive 
the song of all its distinctive character. We 
must set the words to our own air, or it will 
be no longer a ballad. Every one knows our 
old English strain :— 


“ The Percy out of Northumberland, 
And a vow to God made he—” 


a measure very simple in its requirements, 
yet susceptible of infinite modulation, and 
capable of expressing every variety of emo- 
tion. We much doubt whether it ean be im- 
proved upon. . 

Biirger’s Lenore has always been a favorite 
bee de résistance with verse translators, 

he legend itself, so vividly conceived, so pic- 
turesquely told, would be sure to take root 
in the poetry of every country. The music 
which accompanies it throughout enchances 
its fascination. From first to last there is 
scarcely a stanza in which the sense is not 
echoed by the sound. The drums and wel- 
come-shouts of the returning army; the de- 
spairing moans of the forlorn maiden; the 
tramp of her lover’s horse; the sounding 
gallop through the night; the tolling bells 
and low dirges of the death-march ; the rush 
of the spectres from the place of doom; the 
halloo of the ghostly rider; the whirling 
dance and unearthly howls of the church- 
yard—all these sound upon the ear in a way 
that greatly assists the realization of the 
story. ‘To feel the full effect of the ballad it 
must be recited aloud. No wonder that it 
should have attracted the genius of a musi- 
cian, and inspired a symphony. 

But these merits vastly increase the diffi- 
culty of rendering it into another language. 
It is indeed true, as several translators have 
observed, that the similarity of English and 
German in some degree facilitates the task ; 
but this very similarity may become a source: 
of error. What is poetical in one, may in 
the other be prosaic or puerile. Thus we are 
disposed to agree with an early translator,. 
that the use of merely imitative sounds, such 
as “kling kling,” may in our tongue be easily 
carried too far, so as to degrade a poem into 
a nursery jingle. Such a sound, says Mr. 
Spencer, is vox et preeterea nihil. And 
again, the preservation of the original meas- 
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ure is on apt to be attained at the cost of 
the translator’s idiom. Perhaps no version 
yet made is entirely free from one or other 
of these defects. 

Eight published translations, and one in 
manuscript, -are now lying before us, and 
there doubtless exist many others, buried in 
the volumes of ancient magazines or enshrined 
in their authors’ scruteires. The earliest we 
have met with appeared first in 1786, and 
was reprinted ten years later, with illustra- 
tions by the celebrated Blake. Mr. J. T. 
Stanley, the author, tells us in his preface 
that, disapproving “a supernatural interfer- 
ence inconsistent with our ideas of a just and 
benevolent Deity,” he has ventured to alter 
the catastrophe of the story. Of course this 
disposes of Mr. J. T. Stanley. He has taken 
many other liberties. His William is made 
to bespeak the funeral procession in this mild 
and mellifluous fashion :— 

“ Sing on, that life is like a shade, 

A tale that’s told, or flowers that fade ; 

* Such strains will yield delight.” 

And this is the new-fangled conclusion :— 
“ Wake, Leonora, wake to love! 

For thee his choicest wreaths he wove ; 

Death vainly aimed his dart. 
The past was all a dream; she woke: 
He lives! ’twas William’s self that spoke, 
And clasped her to his heart.” 
And accordingly, in the vignette we see Wil- 
liam, in pantaloons and pig-tail, rushing into 
her arms, while mamma looks on with mater- 
nal delight. But if this tailpiece is ludicrous, 
the frontispiece affords a good specimen of 
Blake’s half crazy fancy. The horse of the 
legend is preternaturally elongated, with fire 
streaming from his hoofs and nostrils. Hide- 
ous fleshly forms are rolling up through the 
broken ground, and others equally ghastly 
are looming aloft in the air; one cluster of 
misshapen phantoms is dissolving into fire. 
Leonora’s expression is that of terror passing 
into unconsciousness. 

This year, 1796, was prolific in versions. 
To Senaloy succeeded Pye, the laureat. Al- 
though making scarcely any attempt to give 
the wondrous refrains of the original, this 
translation is not devoid of spirit. A few 
detached stanzas will exhibit Mr. Pye’s man- 
ner :— 

“ Lénore wakes from dreams of dread 
At the rosy dawn of day— 
‘ Art thou false, or art thou dead ? 
William, wherefore this delay ?’ 
* * * * * 
““ € Mother, what is endless bliss ? 
Endless pain what, mother, tell ? 
All my Heaven was William’s kiss, 
William’s loss is all my Hell.” 
* * 
“¢ Who shall tend thy nuptial bower ? 
Who thy nuptial couch shall spread ?’ 


* 
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‘ Silent, cold, and small our bower; 


Formed of planks our nuptial bed.’ 
* * * * 


“Fears my love! the moon shines clear! 
Swift the course of death is sped ! 
Does my love the dead now fear ?’ 
‘No, ah no! why name the dead ?’ 

Little of Biirger is to be found in Pye, 
there is still less in the Hon. W. R. Spencer, 
the same gentleman, who, in the Rejected 
Addresses, sings the charms of “fair Lady 
Elizabeth Mugg.” His stanzas are heavy 


and sluggish, and occasionally inelegant. As, 
for example: 
‘“* From visions of disastrous love, 6 
Leonora starts at break of day— 
‘ How long my Wilhelm, wilt thou rove ? 
ny ig 


Does death or falsehood cause thy 
* * * 
“ Forward the obedient phantoms push, 
(as if to the pit of the Opera) 
Their trackless footsteps rustle near, 
In sound like autumn winds that rush 
Through withered oak or beech-tree sere. 

With lightning’s force their courser flies, &.” 

But lady Diana Beauclerc’sillustrations give 
a value to Mr. Spencer’s volume which it 
could never have acquired from his poetry. 
In the first of her four designs, Wilhelm is 
looking down from horseback upon Leonora, 
and urging her to the fatal flight: there isa 
strange mournful pity in his countenance, in 
hers a mixture of wonder and _trustfulness, 
In the second he is challenging the funeral 
train, while the maiden presses her head upon 
his shoulder in fear, but still looks into his 
eyes with the most confiding devotion. Then 
we have the horse at full gallop, with the 
spectres of the gibbet careering round, and 
Leonora clinging to her lover in the very 
agony of dread. In the last plate, terror has 
passed into apathy, and the maid is slipping 
from the horse into the open grave, while her 
companion, half changed into a skeleton, 
poises aloft his ruthless weapon. Each of 
the four designs seems to us to achieve the 
very difficult task of satisfying the imagina- 
tion. 

This is more than we can say of Retzsch, 
who appéars to have been deserted by his 
usual inspiration in illustrating this ballad. 
His Leonora is insipid ; his spectres are gro- 
tesque rather than terrible, reminding one of 
the stage properties for Der Freyschutz. An 
English version is attached to the plates, lit- 
eral to baldness, but sadly devoid of Biirger’s 
spirit. The translator adopts the original 
stanza. As thus: 


“ Ah, mother, mother, gone is gone, 
The past shall ne’er return ; 
Sure déath were now a welcome boon; 
O! had I ne’er been born; 
No more I’ll bear the hateful light, 
Sink, sink my soul in endless night! 
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Sure heaven no mercy knows ; 

Ah me! what endless woes !” 

We now approach a very pretty volume, a 
recent translation by a lady, richly and heav- 
ily bound, printed in all the dignity of black- 
letter, and adorned by the pencil of Maclise. 
But here again the illustrations scarcely reach 
the mark: Leonora is plain and affected; 
there is a coxcombry about her lover, espec- 
ially in the funeral scene, which is painfully 
comic; and the phantoms excite no terror. 
In her preface, Miss Cameron expresses a 
laudable desire “not only to exhibit the 
spirit, but to follow, where possible, the very 
words ef Biirger.” Of certain others not 
unknown translators, she says that “ Biirger 
is forgotten, while Scott and Taylor arrest the 
attention.” And she declares that in a ver- 
sion which shall be really good, Biirger must 
be felt throughout. We concur, and turn 
hopefully to that offered by Miss Cameron. 
She begins, we are pleased to find, in our old 
English measure : 


“ Leonora from an anxious dream 
Starts up at break of day— 
‘My William, art thou false or slain ? 
O William, why delay ?’” 


Literal enough so far, if also prosaic. But 
alas! our authoress soon forgets her own 
canons : 


“«The work of strife at last is done ; 
Praise God !’ said many a bride ; 
‘Welcome, loved comers from the war,’ 
Parents and children cried.” 


Sweet, possibly, but not Biirger’s. 


“OQ, mother, mother, what is Heaven ? 
O, mother, what is Hell? 
To be with William, that’s my Heaven ; 
Without him that’s my Hell. 


““ Come death, come death, I loathe my life, 
My hope is in death’s gloom : 
My William’s gone, what’s left on earth ? 
Would I were in his tomb!’ ” 


The first stanza Miss Cameron: considers 
the most touching expression of true love 
now extant. But we beg to absolve Biirger 
from the snappish that’s. Of the second he 
is entirely innocent. On coming to the spec- 
tral ride, our authoress changes her measure, 
with, we fear, doubtful success. Way, then, 
for the funeral ! 


“ Vanished the hearse and ceased the song, 
And at his word they rush along ; 
With whirr, whirr, whirr, the funeral train, 
Close in the track all panting strain. 


“ And still hurrah! tramp, tramp the horse, 
Snorting pursues his fiery course ; 
With showers of sparks the shattered flint 
Returns the horse-shoe’s iron dint. 

“ Fast flew to left, fast flew to right, 
Each object as it came in sight ; 
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The mountains, bushes, hedges flew, 
All mingled in the hurried view. 
“ «Dost fear, sweet love ? 
clear ! 
The dead they ride in full career ! 
Dost fear, my child?’ ‘O no,’ she said, 
‘ But why not leave in peace the dead ? 


“ See here, see there, a ghostly sight, 
But dimly seen by pale moonlight? 
A felon to the wheel is bound, 

An airy rabble dance around. 


“Ho, rabble, here, with me advance ! 
Come dance for us the nuptial dance. 
Close in our flying footsteps tread, 

Till we do mount the bridal bed.” 


“ And true enough. For hoosh, hoosh, hoosh, 
As if a gust in hazel-bush, 
Through withered leaves and branches blew, 
Rustling was heard this airy crew.” 


Not only the spirit but the very words of 
Biirger! This passage may be considered 
the touchstone of translators. In the version 
here quoted we have italicised the most 
flagrant departures from the original, but no 
variety of type could express the total ab- 
sence of its spirit. We now pass on to cer- 
tain Verse Translations from the German 
published in 1847, among which is included 
one of this celebrated poem. Here, again, 
the author’s preface raised our expectations. 
No translation, he observes, can satisfy us 
which does not present all the original con- 
tains, and no more, in similar style and simi- 
lar measure. We wish we could congratulate 
him upon his English equivalents for the so- 
norous cadences of Biirger. 

“ And hark, without ’tis trot, trot, trot, 

A horse-hoof clatters there ; 

And rattling off the horsemen got, 
Just at the outer stair. 

And hark, and hark, the entrance bell 

Rings ting, ting, ting, she knows it well, 
And through the door’s thick boards 
Come clear and plain the words : 


The moon shines 


*** Holla! Holla! my love undo.’ 
* * * * oF 
‘ But say, where is thy chamber, say, 
And what is the a of thy bed?’ 
‘Small, still, and cool, far, far away, 
Six boards, and a foot and a head.’ 
But we go on to the gallop: 


“ Stilled was the song, the bier was gone, 
And round the black train wheels ; 
And all came hurrying, hurrying on, 
Close to the horse’s heels. 
And away, and away, with tramp and clang, 
In headlong gallop they onward sprang ; 
And horse and rider blew, 
And stones and splinters flew. 


On the left and right to the dazzled sight, 
Flew hill and dale and flood ; 
Flew right and left, and left and right, 
Village and town and wood. 
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‘Dost fear, my dear? The moon shines 
bright! 

Hurrah! the dead ride fast by night ! 

Dost fear the dead? Not thou!’ 

‘ Ah, name them gently now !’” 

«« But see, see there, ’tis the place of doom, 

And around the grisly wheel 

A rabble rout in the moonlight loom, 
And in airy circles reel 

* Thou rabble rout that there I see, 

Come wheel about and follow me ; 

Dance us a dance at our wedding, 

When we come to the place of the bedding.’” 


There is more of Biirger’s spirit in these 
lines, though they are still marred by several 

rotesque solecisms. But we should scarcely 
ove troubled ourselves either with them or 
with Miss Cameron’s, but for the patronizing 
air with which both writers speak of Taylor 
and Scott. Now true it is that the latter 
have intentionally altered Biirger; they have 
moved the scene of war to the Holy Land, 
aud they have changed the order of the stan- 
zas. Yet their versions give a far better idea 
of the original than any we have hitherto 
quoted. Scott’s William and Helen is too 
widely known to need citation; from Taylor 
we again give the midnight ride :— 


“ The bier is gone, the dirges hush, 
His bidding all obey, 
And headlong rush through briar and bush 
Beside his speedy way. 


“ Halloo! halloo! how swift they go, 

Unheeding wet or dry ! 

And horse and rider snort and blow, 
And sparkling pebbles fly. 


** How swift the hill, how swift the dale, 
Aright, aleft, are gone ! 
By hedge and tree, by thorp and town, 
They gallop, gallop on. 


“ Tramp, tramp, across the land they go, 
Splash, splash, across the sea: 
‘Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace ; 
Dost fear to ride with me ?’ 


“* Look up, look up, an airy crew, 
In roundel dances reel ; 
The moon is bright and blue the night, 

Mayst dimly see them wheel. 


“ ¢ Come to, come to, ye ghastly crew, 
Come to, and follow me ; 
And dance for us a wedding dance, 
When we in bed shall be.’ 


*« And brush, brush, brush, the ghostly crew 
Came whirling o’er their heads, 
All rustling like the withered leaves 
That wide the whirlwind spreads.” 


Leaving our readers to compare these 
verses with those which we quoted previously 
we will now invite criticism ourselves, by 
closing our review with some extracts from 
that manuscript translation to which we al- 
luded in opening. It was the work of a gen- 
tleman of rare accomplishments, whose un- 
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timely death in a distant land, about fifteen 
years ago, was mourned by a host of friends, 
and whose name would revive many a pleas- 
ant and affectionate memory. We make no 
apology for the length of the following ex- 
tracts, which will indeed afford the authors 
we have been criticising a fair opportunity of 
retaliation. And we will freely admit that 
there are some blemishes in our friend’s ver- 
sion, arising chiefly from neglect in preserv- 
ing the English idiom. But we confidently 
appeal to the reader’s ear. Thus the ballad 
begins :— 
“ Lenora woke from dreams of fear 
At ruddy dawn of day :— 
‘ Art false or dead, my Wilhelm dear ? 
How long wilt thou delay ?” 
For he was with King Frederic’s train, 
Encamped on Praga’s battle-plain, 
And had not writ to tell 
If he were sick or well. 


“« But now the empress and the king, 

Grown tired of quarrels past, 

Aside their ancient discord fling 
And strike a truce at last. 

Then every regiment marched along, 

With roll of drum, and shout, and song ; 
And decked with waving boughs 
Came each man to his house. 


*¢ And all around and all about, 

On every road and street, 

Both young and old, for joy they shout, 
The coming host to greet. 

‘ Thank God !’ each child and mother cried, 

And ‘ welcome’ murmured many a bride. 
For poor Lenora alone 
Kind greeting there was none. 


“« She asked the army up and down, 
She asked them name by name, 
But news to bring her there was none 
Of all the host that came. 
So when the train had passed before, 
Her raven hair she wildly tore, 
And cast her in the path 
Tn agony and wrath.” 


We pass on to the close of the somewhat 
protracted scene between the despairin 
maiden and her mother. The latter is stil 
urging her fruitless remonstrances :-— 


«Help! go not into judgment, Lord, 

With my poor suffering child; 

She knows not that she speaks the word, 
Not hers a sin so wild. 

Daughter, forget thine earthly love, 

And think of Paradise above; 
So shall thy bosom burn 
No more for his return.’ 


*¢Q mother, what is Paradise ? 

O mother, what is Hell ? 

With him, with him, is Paradise ; 
Without my Wilhelm, Hell. 

Out, out, for ever out, my light! 

Sink down, sink down in gloom and night! 
Ah woe, ah woe is me! 
God hath no sympathy !’ 
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“ Through brain and blood thus hotly ran 
The fire of her despair ; 
So wildly and loudly she began 
God’s Providence to dare. 
She wrung her hands and beat her breast, 
Until the sun had sunk to rest, 
And o’er the etherial arch 
The stars began their march.” 


Reluctantly omitting the dialogue between 
the maiden and her lover, which is rendered 
with great spirit and truth, we proceed to the 
rencontre with the funeral procession :— 


“ What sounded yon with mournful tone, 

What snuffs the carrion bird ? 

Lo! church-bells toll and dirges moan ! 
The dead must be interred. 

And nearer came the sable train? 

With coffined corse and funeral wain ; 
Their chant was low and harsh, 
As croaks some swarming marsh. 


“* To-morrow bury ye your dead 

With ding-dong revelry, 

But now we seek our bridal bed— 
Come join our company. 

Ho, sexton, bring thy crew along, 

And mutter forth a nuptial song ! 
Ho, priest, let grace be said 
Above our marriage-bed.’ 


“ The chant is hushed, the bier is gone, 
And at the rider’s will, 
The sable mourners race and run 
Behind his charger’s heel. 

And hurry, hurry, fast, fast, fast, 
The sounding gallop onward past, 
While snorted horse and rider, 

And stones and sparks flew wider. 


“ How swift to left, how swift to right, 
Were hill and valley flown ! 
How swift to right, and left, and right, 
Flew village, tower, and town. 
‘Dost shudder, love? The moon shines 
bright! 
Hurrah ! the dead ride fast and light! 








Dost shudder at the dead ?’ 
‘ Ah, leave in peace the dead !’ 


“See, there, beneath the gallows-tree, 

Around the wheel they dance, 

An unsubstantial company, 
Beneath the moonlight’s glance. 

‘ Hillo, hillo, whoe’er ye be, 

Away, companions, follow me ! 
Your merriest steps come tread 
Around our bridal bed.’ 


“‘ That shadowy troop, oh hush and hush, 

Came rushing fast behind, 

As through the leafless hazel-bush 
Rushes the winter’s wind. 

And hurry, hurry, fast, fast, fast, 

The sounding gallop onward past— 
Loud snorted horse and rider, 
And stones and sparks flew wider. 


Few readers, we think, can fail to feel the 
spirit and dash of this almost literal render- 
ing of Biirger. We now close at once our 
extracts and our essay, with the concluding 
stanzas of the ballad. The churchyard is 
reached, and the ghostly gider has shaken 6ff 
his earthly weeds :— 


“ Reared high the steed, and wildly neighed, 

And scattered fire around ; 

Then thundering sank beneath the maid, 
And vanished through the ground. 

Wild hideous howls rung round the sky, 

Wailed from the tomb a moaning cry, 
And poor Lenora’s breath - 
Strove hard ’twixt life and death. ° 


“« And round beneath the moonlight’s glance 

Those ghastly phantoms hung, 

And fast they whirled the circling dance, 
And loud they howled and sung: 

‘Endure, endure! Though heart should 

break, 

Of God in Heaven with meekness speak! 
Tn life thou art no more— 
Heaven rest thy soul, Lenore!’ ” 


D. W. 





Pictures at Lovvatn, ETc.—“ Art is de- 
graded by the representation of mere bodil 
suffering, as is too often done by the Spanis 
masters. The Spaniards seem to have commu- 
nicated this tendency to the nations which have 
been under their rule, and the Dutch and Flem- 
ings have added their minuteness of detail to 
the Spanish atrocity of conception. This may 
be seen in the Polemographia Napovice, and a 
duodecimo volume, published about the end of 
the last century, detailing the cruelties of Prot- 
estants to Catholics. The most shocking per- 
version of art, however, is in the plates to a 
Dutch tragedy on the death of the De Witts ; 
which must have been written for the illustra- 
tions, as it could not have been acted. In the 





Town Hall at Louvain is a picture of a great 
square, in which some Protestants are being 
flogged. They express suffering very seriously ; 
but the market-people are attending to their 
customers, and those who have none look on as 
if amused. Below is an inscription in Spanish 
from Lopez de Vega, to the effect that a blow 
to a heretic sounds up to heaven, and will be 
echoed to the benefit of the giver on the day of 
judgment.”—A Letter to the Royal Academicians 
by John Wills, M.A., p. 10: London, 1786. 

Is the picture now at Louvain? Any infor- 
mation as to the above-cited books, or even their 
titles, more precisely given, to assist me in 
searching for them, will be thankfully received 
by L. C.—Notes and Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
THE FOURFOLD DREAM. 


Ir there be no city called Hippesford 
among the north-western towns of England, 
let it be there, whither I went five years ago 
to see the Italian hung. The name under 
which he suffered was supposed to be a feigned 
one; the crime which he expiated was that 
of murder; the slaying of his master and his 
benefactor as he slept, for the taking of a 
sum of money which, in all probability, he 
might have had for theasking. One of those 
atrocities, to give a reason for which baffles 
the student of human nature. The defence 
set up for Mavoranci was that of insanity : 
there being no doubt whatever as to his hay- 
ing committed the deed; but this plea was, 
in my opinion, very properly set aside. His 
advocate happened to * an intimate friend 
of mine; and it was through the interest— 
morbid and reprehensible I am well aware— 
with which he had inspired me in the un- 
happy criminal, that I found myself amon 
that crowd in front of Hippesford Gaol. 
heard something going on near me, a little too 
jocose for the occasion. 

“ You cruel-hearted ruffian, if you dare to 
mock the poor wretch like that again,” cried 
a deep, low voice, * I’ll save Mr. Calcraft some 
trouble in your case.” 

The speaker was a fine, powerfully-built 
sailor, towering by half ahead above the 
throng; and, under his flashing .eyes and 
threatening brows, the fellow who had _pro- 
voked his wrath subsided at once into mut- 
terings, and presently into sullen silence. 
Having achieved this end, he made no fur- 
ther observation, but kept his looks intently 
fixed upon the ghastly preparations above us. 
He alone, amidst the hum and noise of the 
crowd, maintained an inviolable silence, and 
strained his eyes upon the scaffold above, as 
though he would ion numbered every nail 
in it: the extreme anxiety of his face was re- 
markable even amongst those thousand ea- 
ger and expectant countenances. Not caring 
to look upon the dreadful sight directly, I 
watched that face when the death-bell be- 
gan to toll, as though it were a mirror, feeling 
sure that I should see reflected in it whatever 
was happening. It was burning and quivering 
with excitement, when the wretched criminal 
was carried up by three or four persons into 
view. Immediately after he came in sight, 
this fixed expression vanished as completely 
as though acurtain had been drawn over some 
picture; and, as the sailor cast his looks upon 
the ground, I heard him mutter, in a solemn 
whisper, his thanks to Heaven. 

As the sailor and I were borne along to- 
gether by the resistless human tide, I said to 


him, secure of sympathy, “ This is a sad sight, | for months. 
| for near upon a year, 


my friend, is it not ?” 
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“Yes, sir,” said he, “a terrible sight, in- 
deed ; but it might have been worse.” 

“ How so?” said I. 

“ Well, it’s a long story,” he replied, “but 
if you like to listen to it, and to take a cup of 
tea with me (of which I feel the need) at my 
lodgings, I shall be pleased enough. It will 
be a relief to me, I feel, to tell it even toa 
stranger.” 

So we two went up into a little room over. 
looking the sene, and which had been let (as 
had been agreed upon when he took the 
apartment) throughout that morning to a 
party of five gentlemen (!) and a lady (!!), 
who had only just evacuated it. And there 
he told me this story : 

“You must excuse me if I am a little slow, 
at first, for yon throng has fairly dazzled and 
dumfounded me. I am quite new to sights 
of this sort, thank God; nor have I ever seen 
so great a crowd before. I live upon the south- 
east coast, where the folks are not so many 
as in these parts, and my own employment is 
a suitioctadly solitary one: I am a lighthouse 
man. I sometimes pass whole weeks without 
seeing any other face than that of my mate, 
without hearing any other voice save his, and 
that of the sea-gull, and of the baffled wave 
which beats for ever aginst our rock. Even 
my holiday time is spent among people who 
pass almost as lonely lives as 1 do. My 
friends dwell at a coast-guard station, far 
away from any town, and indeed from me, 
only they can see every night our lantern 
burning steadily out to sea, which my mother 
and sister says is a great comfort to them 
when father is from home. It is lonesome, 
you see, for them to know that there is no 
human being save themselves within miles of 
them, the next post being a long distance be- 
yond the headland, whither often on the dark- 
est nights, my father has to go feeling for 
the white chalk heaps that are laid down to 
mark the road betwixt the stations, the di- 
rection of which in old times, they say, the 
smugglers used to alter, so that the poor rer 
enue men were guided over the precipice, 
into the arms of death below. Twelve years 
ago, a vessel was cast ashore, and went to 
pieces one wintry night at the cliff-foot, be 
neath our guard-house, and all the crew 
save one, were thrown by the scornful sea 
upon the shore, dead men; save one——.” 
The sailor gave an involuntary look towards 
the thing that hung upon the high goal-wall 
there, motionless, with its ghastly cowl drawn 
over it— “and that man was an Italian for- 
eigner. My people took him in, and acted 
towards him as Christian people should do, 
and he was grateful, and stayed with us, mak- 
ing himself as useful as he could, for weeks, 
When he had been our guest 
the man who was then 
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my mate in the light-house, died ; and, mainly 
through my father’s recommendation, the 
Italian was appointed to be my companion in 
his place. I was pleased that the poor fellow 
was thus provided for ; but yet I had rather 
that he had been given any other post than 
that ; not from any assignable cause, or of 
course this could have been prevented; but 
from a vague, uncomfortable feeling that I 
had always had in connection with him, such 
as I should not have dreamt of mentioning 
to his prejudice. I did not mention it, I am 
perfectly certain, even to my mother. 

“When I found myself in the narrow light- 
house, alone with this man upon the waste of 
waters, this antipathy increased. I could not 
meet him on the winding stairs, without a 
shudder ; I loathed his company in that little 
sitting-room upon the lower story, which 
when my old mate was with me had seemed 
as comfortable a parlor as need to be; and 
when I was at work in the lantern, I was for 
ever thinking, what is he doing below there 
and whereabouts shall I find him when I de- 
scend? Ido not think that I was afraid of 
him, then. Time was, when I had not quailed 
from a death-struggle with a far more power- 
ful man than he, and had come off victor ; 
but still I did not fancy taking my rest in the 


snug little bed-chamber as of old, knowing | d 


that this man was awake, and watching, watch- 


ing, all the night long. 

“Still, beyond being reserved and taciturn, 
and having this something repellant about 
him which I cannot explain, there was nothing 
evil to be said against the poor Italian foreigner 
and I was ashamed of myself whenever I rea- 
soned about the matter, for feeling as I did. 


“On the night of this day, twelve years 
ago, the sixteenth of — 1841, my father 
was off-duty at home, and while he lay in his 
bed, combating with a certain idea, which 
shadowed his mind like a nightmare, my moth- 
er shook him in piteous terror. 

“¢Husband, cried she. ‘Husband, I have 
had a fearsome dream, and it seems so like 
to truth that I am miserable. Wake, wake! 
I do believe our George is being murdered by 
the Italian man !’ 

“Great Heavens!’ cried my father. 
‘Why I was awoke, just now, by that very 
dream, and cannot shake it off my mind, do 
what I will, But it must be only fancy; con- 
sider how full the poor fellow has always 
shown himself to be of gratitude to us all, 
and what could he get by the murder of our 
George ?’ 

“* George keeps all his savings in his room 
at the lighthouse,’ returned my mother, sob- 
bing. ‘I cannot help—— Hark! did you hear 
that scream ?? 

“Two or three shrieks rang through the 
house, as she spoke; and my sister Mary, 
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with her hair dishevelled, and in her night- 
dress, rushed into the room. 

“¢QOh, mother! father!’ cried she. ‘I 
cannot stay any longer by myself; I have 
dreamed a dream that haunts me whenever I 
shut my eyes. When I left my room, just 
now, to come to you, I thought the Italian 
was at my very heels, who seemed before, in 
my sleep, to be murdering Georgey. He has 
murdered brother George, I do believe.’ 

“You dreamt that?’ exclaimed .her pa- 
rents. 

“Yes” said she. ‘I dreamt that he cut 
my brother’s throat in the lighthouse.’ 

“ My father rose in haste, dressed himself, 
and started at once, in the moonlight for the 
fishing village over against the rock, which 
was my anne | dwelling-place. It was a good 
ten mile walk, and when he had been about 
two hours upon his way, and it was five o’clock, 
he met me coming homeward, with a dis- 
tressed and unwonted look. Little did I un- 
derstand why he wrung my hand, and wel- 
comed me so heartily, without even asking 
how it was that I came to be upon the chalk- 
downlands, there, at such an hour, instead of 
at my post. I had a tale to tell him, which 
I was, by that time, ashamed to relate; al- 
though I had started on the way expressly to 
0 80. 

“ ¢ Father,’ said I. 
eruel, cowardly thing,’ 

“* George,’ replied he. ‘I forgive you, be- 
fore you tell it to me. Iam too glad to find 
you alive and well, for reproach; say on.’ 

“«T have quarrelled, father, with the poor 
Italian foreigner, although he has not de- 
served it. I have given him fair warning that 
I will not be his mate in the lighthouse any 
longer.’ 

“ «Thank Heaven!’ cried the old man. 

“éNay,’ said I, surprised enough, ‘but it 
was a hard thing to do, since I had nothing 
whatever to justify it, except a dream.’ 

“¢A dream!’ exclaimed my father, with a 
look of terror. ‘What! Another dream ? 
— dream he was going to murder you, 

ad 

“¢ Yes, father. I dreamt that dream two 
hours ago; and even now, in the broad day- 
light I feel that, I could not venture to sleep 
another night upon the rock, with that man 
only as my companion.’ 

“Heaven forbid you should, responded 
my father, solemnly. 

“ ¢T saw him,’ continued I, ‘as though with 
my open eyes, as I lay in my bed, with his 
hand kept back behind him, as though it were 
holding some weapon out of sight, and with 
Murder set upon his face, as plainly as though 
the word had been written there in blood. I 
was on my feet in a second, but yet not soon 
enough to prove that my dream was true. I 


‘I have done a foolish, 
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thought I heard his agile step upon the iron 
stair. I thought I saw a shadow flit for an 
instant across the door of the lantern; but 
when I got up there, he was trimming the 
lamps so naturally, and met all my ang 
suspicions with such astonishment and cool- 
ness, that I am upon reflection fairly stag- 
gered, and don’t know what to think. So 
certain was I at the time, however, of the 
warning which my dream seemed to convey, 
that I bade him seek some other employment 
elsewhere, for I would have him for my mate 
no longer. Then I signalled for a boat, and 
came on shore, intending to tell you all, and 
to consult upon what is best to be done in 
this strange business. But I am afraid you 
think me a fool.’ 

“Then my father, upon his part, told me 
of those dreams at home, and of the reason 
of his being upon the way whereon I had 
met him. It seemed to us both that the 
neglect of four such wonderful coincidences— 
to say no more—would be far from right, but 
that at the same time we should not be justi- 
fied in punishing upon such evidence one who 
might be, after all, as innocent of any evil as 
either of us. So I turned back to the village 
with my father, with the intention of putting 
off to the rock, and coming to some arrange- 
ment with the Italian, that should not de- 
prive him of his bread. 

“A little after my departure, however, it 


appeared that he had himself signalled for a 
boat, and that, taking with him what little 
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parer he possessed, he had landed, and 
een seen to walk away northward, out of the 
town. None of us have ever set eyes upon 
this man from that eventful night. Whet er 
he is innocent, or whether he is guilty, it is 
not in human power to tell. So certain, 
however, in my arrogance did I feel, of his 
evil mind, that when I read in the paper of 
their being about to hang an Italian foreigner 
at this place, for the murder of a man in his 
sleep, I came here at once to satisfy myself— 
in hope rather than in fear, I am ashamed to 
say, that this fourfold dream would be found 
to have had foundation. Pity for the soul of 

on poor wretch, however, soon touched m 

eart, even before I saw him; and when 
looked upon those awful lineaments, as he 
was lifted up on the scaffold, I thanked 
Heaven, from the bottom of my heart, that 
the man was a stranger, and that our dreams, 
wonderful as they were and are, still need un 
ravelling.” 

Here the story of the sailor ended; and 
presently he strode away to the railway ste 
tion of the line which was to take him home, 
I have never seen him since, or heard any 
other reference to this tale; but the circum- 
stances under which I heard it, with all their 
terrible realities of Vice and Death, are not 
more firmly fixed upon my memory than are 
the occurrences which he related as above: 
neither do they bear more distinctly, in my 
own mind, the impression of truth. 





Women’s Work 1n THE Homeric AGE.— 
Taking the general evidence of the poems, it 
stands thus. Of agricultural operations we find 
women sharing only in the lighter labors of the 


vintage; or, perhaps, acting as shepherdesses. | us when we find that it was the usage for women 


The men plough, sow, reap, tend cattle, and | 


live stock generally; they hunt and they fish; 


hands, except the preparation of firewood and 
of animal food. The men kill, cut up, dress, 
and carve the animals that are to be eaten. The 
women, on the other hand, spin, weave, wash 
the clothes, clean the house, grind the corn, bake 
the bread and serve it, with all the vegetable or 
mixed food, or what may be called made dishes 
(sidata moAAG). They also prepare the table, 
and hand the ewer with the basin for washing. 





And a portion of them act as immediate attend- 


| ants to the mistress of the palace, Andromache, 


Penelope, or Helen. Thus far all is easy and 
becoming ; but an apparent difficulty confronts 


; to undertake certain duties connected with the 
| bathing of men. Sometimes this was done by 
and they carry to the farm the manure that is | servants ; thus it was managed for Telemachus 
accumulated about the house. Within doors | 


the women seem to have the whole duty in their | 


and Pisistratus in the palace of Menelaus, and 
for Ulysses in that of the Pheacian King. On 
the other hand, it was sometimes an office of 
hospitality rendered by women, and even by 
young damsels of the highest rank, to distin 
guish strangers of their own or otherwise. 
Polycaste, the young and thy, shor Pres of Nes- 
tor (as the text is commonly interpreted), bathed 
and anointed Telemachus, and put on him 4 
cloak and vest.—Gladstone’s Studies on Homer. 
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From The Athenzum. 
PARENTAGE OF TUNES. 


THE following bit of antiquarianism can- 
pot fail to interest all lovers of psalmody. 
We do not, however, conceive the question 
so clearly settled as our Correspondent does. 


“ Your readers need not be informed that 
the authorship of the Old Hundredth Psalm 
has long been doubtful, and that several 
names have been mentioned as identified with 
the honor. The dispute, however, would ap- 
pear to be decided by a work which is in the 
possession of Mr. Hall, conductor of the 

salmody at the Poultry Chapel. The book 

_ no title-page, but I believe will be found 
identical with the Book of Psalms published 
in 1594, by Thomas Este. The work was the 

oduction of ten composers, as a Noic pre- 
fitory informs us:—‘Euery Psalme or dittie 
in this booke hath his tune or note in 4 
parts; composed by 10 Sundry Authors, 
whose names are set to those tunes which 
they haue made; beeing men of perfect 
knovvledge in the Science of Musicke.’? The 
men of perfect knowledge in the science of 
music were,—‘I. Douland, E. Blancks, E. 
Hooper, I. Farmer, R. Alison, G. Kirby, W. 
Cobbold, G. Farnaby, M. Cavendishe, and E. 
Johnson ;’ and it must be admitted that the 
reputation of some at least of the composers 
was then sufficiently high to deserve the com- 

liment. The tunes are, of course, printed 

in the style of the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, with bars only at the end of each 
line; the book being, in this respect, curious 
as one of the earliest with bars of any kind. 
They are arranged for cantus, tenor, altus, 
ad bassus, the tenor being the melody. 
Opposite the 100th Psalm—(‘ All people that 
o earth do dwell’)—are the initials I. D., 
B. of M. These initials occur elsewhere 
throughout the book, and are merely con- 
tracted for room sake, from the full name, 
John Dowland, Bachelor of Music. The 
notes in the tenor of this composition are 
identical in relative pitch and arrangement 
with the. air or melody as now generall 
tung, the only difference being that the first 
and last notes of the three first lines are 
semibreves, the last line having its first note 
asemibreve, while the ante-penultimate and 
the penultimate notes are semibreves, and the 
last a breve. This, as all musical readers 
Vill readily allow, is virtually no variation at 
fil, being a mere question of manner, and not 
of matter. As the last line of this old 
standard tune is now variously sung, it may 
be interesting to quote the original notation : 
key of F: c,a,f, g, 6 flat, a, g, f. Sup- 
posing this tune, then, to have been composed 

y Douland, or Dowland, it is a new honor 
but one which was not necessary for the en-, 





rolment of his name among the famous. 
Born in 1562, he was at the age of twenty-six 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford. Travelling in 1584-5, on the 
Continent, he was received with honor by 
Prince Maurice, the Duke of Brunswick, &c., 
and he subsequently became ‘ lutenist’ to the 
King of Denmark.. He died in 1615. An- 
thony 4 Wood calls him ‘ the rarest musician 
that the age did behold,’—and Shakspeare, in 
one of his sonnets, thus alludes to him.:— 
‘Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense.’ 

Among his works may be mentioned ‘The 
first Booke of Songes or Ayres of four Partes, 
with Tablature for the Lute,’—‘ Lachrime, or 
Seaven Teares, figured in seaven passionate 
Pauans,’ &c.—‘ A Pilgrim’s Solace, wherein 
is contained Musical Harmony to be sung 
and plaid with Lute and Viols.’ His name 
is tolerably familiar to the lovers of our old 
madrigals.—I am, &c., J. M. P.” 


The tune, let us add by way of comment 
on the above, has been claimed for Claud 
Goudimel, some of whose settings of Clement 
Marot’s Psalms were printed in Paris, 1555. 
A further and closer examination, therefore, 
is necessary ere we can admit what may have 
been a transcript to pass for invention. 

Passing from psalm to song, and from old 
times to yesterday, here is another puzzle.— 

A Correspondent has written to us, in ref- 
erence to the tune of “ Home, sweet Home,” 
thus,— 


“TI beg to inform you that the late Sir 
Henry Bishop assured me the air was his 
own, composed for his opera of ‘Clari, the 
Maid of Milan,’—and that Madame Pasta so 
much admired it, that she begged Donizetti 
to introduce it for her in his ‘ Anna Bolena.’” 


We have submitted this to another Corres- 
pondent, who finds it curious rather than 
convincing,— 


“ Because [writes he] I believe that before 
‘Clari’ appeared,—in which the air was in- 


Y|troduced to the English stage—there had 


been published a volume of songs, called 
‘ Bayly’s Melodies,’ one of the first collections 
put forward by that fluent song-writer. At 
all events, the air of ‘Home, sweet Home,’ 
was there given as a Sicilian melody, and the 
words ran somewhat like this,— 


‘To the home of my childhood in sorrow I 


came, 
And fondly expeeted to find it the same.’ 
The book in question may, perhaps, be re~ 
collected better, as also having contained a 
sprightly concerted piece on a German tune, 
‘ When meteor lights dance o’er the fen.’ 


This must be some thirty-five years old.” 
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Here, again, assuming our second Corres- 
— to be correct, there is no evidence. 

ishop may have arranged the es 
and accompaniments to “ Bayly’s Melodies,” 
and, if so, may have followed the example of 
another collaborator, Moore. That poet- 
composer, we know, indulged in mystification 
more than once. In the second number of 
his “ National Melodies,” the song 


“ My harp has one unchanging theme ” 








stands to “a Swedish air.” Moore’s pub- 
lished Memoirs confess that, were things 
called by their right names, this should have 
been called a “ Sloperton Air,” since it was a 
tune of home manufacture. We could run 
on with sacred and secular illustrations like 
the above by the hundred to prove how very 
difficult it is with anything like certainty to 


“ Swear to the truth of a song.” 





-Tatt Men anp Women.—The following 
tall men and women have not “come within the 
range of my observation ;” but I believe that 
their extraordinary stature is well acthen‘icated, 
if that will answer H. 8.’s purpose equally 
well :— 

News from Vienna, of May 9, 1857, stated 
that Mr. Murphy, the Trish giant, born in Down 
county, and standing 7 feet 10 1-2 inches in his 
stockings, ‘had the honor of being admitted to 
the presence of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria;”’ and that “the latter conversed in 
English with Murphy, and acted as interpreter 
for the Emperor.” 

Derham, in his Psycho-Theology, says :— 

“In 1684, I myself measured an Irish youth, 
said to be not 19 years old, who was seven feet 
near eight inches ; and in 1697 a woman, who 
was seven feet three inches high.” 

In an article on “The Human Stature,” in 
Chambers’s Journal, the following instances are 
given as well authenticated :— 


feet. 
“Duke John Frederick of Brunswick 8 
One of the King of Prussia’s guards 8 
Gilly, a Swede (exhibited as a show) 8 
Reichardt of Frielberg, near Frankfort 8 
An Irishman (skeleton in the London 
College), [Query, O’Brien] .  . 8 
Martin Salmeron,a Mexican . . 7 34 
A Danish female named La Pierre. 7 0” 


The stature of the Patagonians, formerly so 
much spoken of, “was measured with great ac- 
curacy by the Spanish officers in 1785-6, when 
they found the common height to be six and a 
half to seven feet, and the highest was seven 
feet one inch and a quarter.” 

The Heimskringla states that the stature of 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, was “five 
ells,” or more than eight English feet 

Rollo, or “ Rolf the Ganger” (walker), leader 
of the Northmen in the ninth century, and who 
married the daughter of Charles the Simple, 
‘is said to have been too tall and too heavy for 
any horse to carry, and so was obliged to jour- 
ney on foot; whence his name.” (Annals of 
England, vol. i.) 





In reply to the inquiry of H. S., I remember 
the Irish giant, Patrick Cotter, who assumed 
the name of O’Brien after the death of the well 
known giant of that name. Patrick Cotter was 
a native of Kinsale, and of humble parentage. 
His stature was most extraordinary, exceeding 
eight feet, three inches. After exhibiting him 
self for some years about the country, he retired 
upon the fortune thus acquired, and ended his 
days at the Hotwells at Bristol, about the year 
1806. He was well made, and large in propor 
tion to his height, but never strong. His voice 
was weak, and his manners gentle and inoffen 
sive. After his death his friends eagerly pur 
chased relics of him. One friend of mine and 
his obtained his enormous stockings, another his 
shoes, and I possess his large gold repeater, a 
chronometer, made by Jameson purposely for 
the giant. It is a remarkably strong watch, and 
keeps time as well now as ever. It was pur 
chased at the sale of the giant’s effects for sev 
enty guineas, and with its chain and _ seals 
weighed exactiy one pound. It bears the i» 
scription inside, Patrick Cotter. F. C. 
—Notes and Queries. 





Tne ARAB AND THE CiocK.—I met an 
Arab chief at Cairo. He had seldom been i» 
side of a house, which he looked upon with ex 
treme suspicion, and entered with extreme re 
luctance. While he was talking with me, a 
clock struck behind his back. He started as if 
he had been shot, instantly put his hand on his 
sword, and turned round to face the unknown 
enemy. A Turk who happened to be present 
smiled, upon which the Arab, vexed at having 
exhibited tokens of alarm, observed proudly, 
“Had you been sitting in my tent, and heard 
suddenly Behind you the whizzing of a spear, 
you would have started too.”—J. A. St. Johu. 





Uritity or Love.—The best method fora 
man to reap advantages in love matters is to 
turn his mind to the cultivation of waist proper 
ty 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN TIPPERARY. 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 
LIFE AND DEATH IN TIPPERARY. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE scene was a brilliant one to those who 
witnessed it. The barn was wide, high, and 
smoothly floored, so that no inequalities 
incommoded the footing of the dancers. 
Goodly-sized tallow candles were stuck in the 
corners of the apartment, flaring out luridly, 
a@ the blaze of each wavered and flickered in 
a breeze that occasionally pierced the chinks 
of the doors. 

Neddy Nogher, the half-blind fiddler, with 
white eyebrows and eyelashes, and Jack Mul- 
ligan, the whole-blind piper, sat near each 
- other at the head of the ball-room, now and 
then exchanging low words of conversation, 
and uttering mysterious chucklings, while 
the young ladies of the party were ranged 
modestly all together, in a line against one 
of the walls, arrayed in all the splendor of 
new and gaudy cotton gowns, and waiting to 
be bowed out of their seats by the gallant 
youths who formed an opposition line of 
attraction. There were besides, knots of 
elderly and married women, who had come 
to look on and gossip together ; and pervad- 


ing the atmosphere strongly was an odor of 
tobacco and whiskey—for gee | 


and Jack 
liked pipes and poteen, and whenever the 
dancers paused to rest themselves each 
musician regaled himself to his heart’s con- 
tent. They had both just finished a good 
smoke. 

“Now, Neddy, give us the reel of Tully- 
ugly,” called out a dashing young fellow with 
a profusion of dark hair and whisker, and a 
bandit light in his black eye, as he started 
from his seat and stood in the middle of the 
floor; “strike it up, man, for it’s the finest 
tune you know!” 

“ Bedad that’s true for you, Peter Fogarty,” 
said a dwarfish little woman, scarcely four feet 
high, who stood among a group of lookers 
on: “but it's yerself that knows what’s 
what.” This last speaker stood in all the 
freedom of widowhood for the second time in 
her life, and, in spite of her large head and 
short figure, was still a favorite with the 
darker sex. 

“Catch Pety ever makin’ a mistake about 
the purtiness of a tune or anythin’ else,” ob- 
served an elderly unmarried female, whose 
features and wits had become rather sharp- 
ened by time; and instinctively, as she spoke, 
her eye wandered to a spot where the fairest 
girl in the barn was sitting. Never did West- 
end ball-room contain a more beautiful crea- 
ture. Slight and graceful, with features 
nobly formed, and cheeks slightly flushed, 
she sat leaning against the black wall of the 
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barn, her red lips a little parted, so ag to dis- 
close teeth like pearls. There was much 
pride in the expression of her countenance— 
almost hauteur; and her eye had a dreamy 
look, as if her thoughts were not centred 
upon anything present; her dress was neat, 
her hair arranged’in many a glossy braid, 
and the small hand that she raised occasion- 
ally to press upon her forehead, showed that 
she was not accustomed to hard work. The 
eyes of Mrs. Fagan, the before-mentioned 
dwarfish widow, followed the ditection of 
those of her companion, and something of 
grave distrust was marked upon her counten- 
ance as she contemplated the figure of the 
barn belle; and when she withdrew her eyes 
from her, she fixed them upon the athletic 
form of Peter Fogarty with a strange, uncer- 
tain expression. Neddy Nogher was tuning 
his fiddle, displaying during the process many 
a grotesque contortion of visage, common to 
such operations, and having tightened the 
strings and given a screw here and there, 
commenced the first note of Tullyugly, where- 
upon Peter Fogarty approached the spot 
where the beauty of the night was a 


and with a deep, by no means ungraceful, 


bow before her, denoted that he solicited her 
hand for the coming dance. Perhaps one or 
two people in the barn might have observed 
that another young man had started from his 
position against the wall, as soon as Neddy’s 
first strains of the reel were poured forth, 
and with eye fixed upon the beautiful Nelly 
Dillon, had seemed intent upon claiming her 
for his partner; but on seeing that Peter 
Fogarty was too quick for him, he shrank 
back with a crest-fallen air, and sat down 
again, as if dancing with any one but Nelly 
could afford him no pleasure. 

“Tt isn’t fair to ask me to dance so often, 
Pety,” murmured Nelly, as she arose to be- 
come Fogarty’s partner. 

“ Musha faith, an’ I have as much right to 
you as any one here,” replied the youth in 
an undertone, with a quick flash of his dark 
eye. 

Very dejected and perturbed was the crest- \ 
fallen Denis Ryan, as he sat against the barn 
wall, looking on the ground, while Nedd 
Nogher’s arm waxed more vigorous eac 
moment, filling the apartment with the strains 
of Tullyugly, which were kept time to by the 
clatter of a score of feet. 

“Tsn’t it a pity that a body can’t stay . 
longer?” murmured a pretty young woman 
with a consumptive flush on her cheek, as, at 
the close of this dance, she caught up a sleepy 
child in her arms, and prepared to leave the 
barn. “See what it is to be married, Mrs. 
Fagan, with half-a-dozen childhren;” and 
with a sigh of real regret, the fair young 
mother departed. 
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“ Nancy the crathur’s sorry to go so early,” 
said Mrs. Fagan, nodding her large head 
gravely, as a whiff of wind, consequent on 
the opening and closing of the door, blew 
through the barn. “They say the husband 
bates her, an’ more shame for him. What 
d’ye say to that, Pety Fogarty? Has a man 
a right to bate his wife?” 

“To be sure he has if she desarves it,” 
replied Peter, shortly. 

“Then may ye never get a wife, bad cess 
to ye!” shouted Mrs. Fagan, flinging a clod 
of turf at him. “Now girls, what d’ye say 
to that? Which o’ yez’id take him afther 
them words?” 

“Qh, not one of them, to be sure!” ex- 
claimed Pety, with a half-sneering expres- 

. “Twouldn’t like to make the thrial, Mrs. 
Fagan.” 

“ Maybe ye think ye’d get any one o’ them 
ye liked,” retorted Mrs. Fagan. 

“ Ay, and them I didn’t like, maybe, too,” 
said Pety. 

There was a shout raised at this; and as 
Fogarty’s tall figure stood erect in the middle 
of the barn, muttered sentences of “ Bad 
luck to his impedence!” “Set him up, in- 
deed!” “I'd like him to go for to ask me!” 
“Did ye ever hear the like!” ran through 
the female department, while, among the 
men, some smiled, because the girls were 
vexed, and others looked as fierce and angry 


as jealousy could make them. Pety, who 
seemed the moving spirit of the, scene, now 
called for another tune, and, with a quickness 
peculiar to her, Mrs. Fagan saw that he was 
meditating another dance with Nelly Dillon, 
when she called out, 

“ Here, ty you'd betther take the widow 

De 


this time, for 
girls ‘ill like to dance wid ye afther what has 
passed !” and stepping forward, the lively 
Mrs. Fagan stuck her hands in her sides, 
and jigged away, throwing her head from 
side to side, with movements more comical 
than graceful. 

“Oh, with all the pleasure in life!” re- 
plied Fogarty, gallantly, “I’m highly hon- 
ored;” and, amid the laughter of many 
present, the quick-witted widow became his 
partner. 

“Tsn’t Bet Fagan the pleasant woman ?” 
whispered Nelly Dillon to her next neighbor, 
who fully assented to the observation. With 
ali her seeming careless gaiety, Mrs. Fagan 
had some very deep thoughts too; and, as 
she stood before her chosen partner, she gave 
a sly glance of encouragement to Denis Ryan, 
as she observed him ree te slowly to the 
fair Nelly, who, as weil as her partner, looked 
confused and sheepish when she got up to 
dance. Everything pleasant must have an 
end in this world, and so lad the dance that 


dad I don’t think any o’ the|h 
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night in the barn. The candles grew shorter 
and shorter; one by one the elderly women 
dropped away ; and such sentences as “ Come, 
Kitty, how will you be up for the washin’ at 
daylight to-morrow ;” or, “Oh, bedad I’m 
fairly bet out now anyhow wid the sleep!” 
or, “Ah thin, musha I wish a body could 
dance for ever!” burst forth from the lips 
of sundry fair ones as the party was breaking 
up. 
“Dinny Ryan’s to go home wid you, 
Nelly,” said the Widow Fagan, as she strutted 
over to Nelly Dillon. “ Yer father laid them 
commands upon me. . ‘ Bet,’ says he, ‘if 
you see Dinny at the dance, let him, an’ no 
other, bring Nelly home.’ So I said I would, 
I'd go wid you myself, only I’m going off wid 


Dan Phelan to the fair at Knockmayle; an’ 


I’m not intendin’ to go home at all.” 

“ And who was Dillon afraid ‘id run awa 
wid Nelly ?” asked Pety Fogarty, with a dar 
sneer on his face, which the shréwd widow re- 
marked quickly enough. 

“Oh, bedad, there’s many’s the one ’id be 
= to make off wid her,” she replied, jok- 
ingly. 

oc He isn’t afraid of Dinny, though,” ob- 
served Peter, dryly. 

“Dinny’s a neighbor’s son, you know, and 
Pat has every dependence upon the family, 
Besides that, you know,” lowering her voice, 
“ Dinny’s so quiet in himself, he’s a’most like 
a young woman.” 

Peter looked out darkly into the night. 
The barn door was wide open, and the stars 
glimmered faintly in the sky. He put his hat 
on and walked out. He had scarcely gone 
many steps when a light figure came hur- 
riedly towards him, and a hand gently touched 
is arm. 

“ Pety.” 

“Well, Nelly?” 

“ For the love of all that’s good, don’t go 
wid the boys to the still to-night. I heerd 
that the gauger’s men are huntin’ close upon 
it, an’ there’ll be murder, surely,” 

“ What do I care?” muttered Fogarty, an- 
grily. “I don’t care a whistle for still or 
gauger ; and as for the murder——” 

“Oh, ketp out o’ murder, any how, Pety,” 
hurriedly broke in Nelly. “ Sure they say you 
had a hand in killin’ Misther Cooke, of Cross- 
nalik.” 

“Who says it?” interrupted Fogarty, 
fiercely, adding, in a defiant tone, “ an’ if I 
had a hand in killin’ Cooke, didn’t he desarve 
it? There isn’t a landlord in Tipperary had 
es good a right to a shot.” 

“ Keep out 0’ mischief, any how,” whispered 
Nelly; and with this parting injunction she 
left him to join Denis eto who was waiting 
to escort herhome. The night, though breezy, 
had a warmth very unusual at that season of 
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the year. It was already November, and still 
the blackberries hung on the bramble bushes, 
and the hoarse croak of the rail could be heard 
far in the meadows. Denis and Nelly took a 
short cut through the fields, and for some 
time their walk was pursued in silence. At 
length Denis spoke. 

“’'m thinkin’, Nelly, you can’t care for me 
as much as I care for you, or you wouldn’t vex 
me the way you do, dancin’ and cocherin’ wid 
that ill-conducted fellow, Pety Fogarty, fornint 
sary Aw 

“ What can I do whin he spakes to me?” 
asked Nelly, in a slightly offended tone. 
“ Didn’t I know him since I was the height o’ 
that,” laying her hand very near the ground 
indeed; “and whin he calls me to dance I 
can’t refuse ; it wouldn’t be manners.” 

“ But, sure, if you weren’t civil to him he 
wouldn’t be wid you so often,” said Denis. 
“The counthry’s talkin’ of you all round, say- 
in’ yer makin’ a fool o’ me.” 

“Who cares what the counthry says?” 
said Nelly, whose eye flashed in the starlight ; 
“it says many’s the thing that isn’t true.” 

“But, Nelly, I’ve got eyes myself,” mur- 
mured Ryan. 

“ Dinny!” exclaimed the girl, passionately, 
“if I thought you doubted me, even for a min- 
nit, I’d lave you at wonst! I’d never open my 
lips to bid ye the time o’ day again!” And 
as she uttered the words her proud face looked 

rouder than ever. “ Were ever one o’ Pat 

illon’s childher counted to tell lies; and 
haven’t I told you over and over again, that 
I'd never care for one as I care for you?” 

“T know that, Nelly ; but——” 

“Not a sintince more!” interrupted Nelly. 
“You've got my word, and that’s enough.” 

The white walls of farmer Dillon’s house 
now rose up to view. It was a comfortable 
domicile, clean and tidy, and more commodious 
than the.generality of such houses in Ireland. 
It had its yard and garden, its detached out- 
offices; and the goodly-sized field in the rear 
was still stocked with potatoes, waiting to be 
dug out for winter and spring use. There 
was hay and straw in abundance, already 
gathered in, and altogether an air of peace 

. and plenty reigned round this rustic home. 
Pat Dillon was as honest a man as Tipperary 
could boast of; and Tipperary has its true 
hearts as well as any other county in Ireland. 
His sons were many, and all of unblemished 
reputations, Not one of them had ever 
cracked a skull, or fired at a landlord in his 
life ; and no relative of the family, for the last 
thirty years, had been hung, which was saying 
agood deal for the Tipperary respectability 
of the Dillons, 

Pat had two daughters. The elder one a 
steady, dark-haired maiden who eschewed 
dances and merry meetings; the other our 
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fair friend, Nelly, who was the youngest of 
the family, and the pet and pride of the house. 
The farmer had for some time been aware 
that Denis Ryan was attached to his pretty 
daughter; and as he belonged to a family 
quite as respectable as his own, and was, 
moreover, a well-conducted, handsome young 
fellow, neither he nor his wife had any objec- 
tion to a match taking place between the 
young people. Denis had, certainly, nothing 
to fear from his sweetheart’s parents; but 
there were times when a dread entered his 
breast that Nelly was only influenced by her 
family in receiving his attentions ‘and pe tor 
ing his addresses. There were dark rumors 
afloat that she and Peter Fogarty had been 
lovers, even in childhood; and he knew well 
that, as a wild lad in his teens, Peter had hov- 
ered round Nelly, continually devoted to her 
every wish. If Nelly had wanted a bird’s 
nest from the top of the highest tree, who 
had she always jek to climb for it? Pety. 
And did he ever refuse her? Oh, no! he 
never did; nor would he if she had asked 
him to do much more for her. He gathered 
flowers from wild hills, and berries from the 
mountains for her, as offerings of his youth- 
ful love; and if he shot a snipe or woodcock 
he presented it always to her. His boyish 
adoration may have passed away ; but if it 
had, it was I succeeded by the deep undy- 
ing love of manhood. Ardent of tempera- 
ment, Fogarty loved her almost to madness ; 
and it can hardly cause surprise that he looked 
upon Denis. Ryan, who was openly allowed to 
ay his court to her, as a dangerous and 
ateful rival. There were dark reports about 
Pety in theneighborhood. He bore a doubt- 
ful character; and though, as yet, no regular 
accusation of crime had been made against 
him, suspicion often rested on him, and it 
was whispered abroad that he. was not a “safe 
person.” Yet, somehow, the girls all admired 
im: and, perhaps, not a few were a little 
envious of the notice he bestowed upon 
Nelly Dillon. Among his own sex, however, 
he was looked upon as quite a black sheep ; 
and there was not a farmer in the neighbor- 
hood who would have liked a daughter or 
sister to become his wife. 

Nelly and Denis parted at the house pretty 
good friends, and the latter returned to his 
own home a little relieved of some of his 
misgivings respecting his sweetheart’s regard 
for Fogarty, though he still wished Nelly 
would more firmly resist the attentions of his 
rival. He feared the “counthry’s talk ;” and 
to hear Nelly’s conduct commented upon did 
not please him. 

Somewhere near his own house he encoun- 
tered a solitary figure howring a blunderbuss: 
on nearer inspection it proved to be Fogarty, 
who, with a quick “fine night,” passed him 
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rapidly. Denis stopped to look after him, 
and he thought Pety stopped, too, but he 
could not be sure ; perhaps it was only a bush 
that he took for his figure in the dim star- 
light. 

a What work is he up tonow?” thought 
Ryan, as he proceeded on his way. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Din ye hear the news, girls?” asked Pat 
Dillon, as he came in to breakfast next morn- 


ing. 

e No, father; what is it? ” asked the elder 
daughter, Kitty. 

“ Why, it’s said for certain that Tom Gro- 
gan, the guager, was killed either last night 
or this mornin’. He was found with his head 
smashed to bits, down near the Divil’s Pass, a 
few hours ago.” 

“The saints be good to us,” ejaculated 
Kitty, as she placed a loaf on the table; but 
it was evident that the information caused her 
comparatively little emotion,—not that she 
was particularly selfish or hard-hearted, but 
she was a Tipperary damsel, and accounts of 
midnight murders, or daylight assassinations, 
could not be expected to affect her nerves 
very powerfully. At the time we write of, 
and, mayhap, it is pretty much the same at 
the present period, there was scarcely a resi- 
dent country gentleman in the county that 
did not expect to have his life terminated at 
some time or other by a shot fired from be- 
hind a hedge, or whose death, under such 
circumstances, would have caused more than 
a few moments’ surprise to his neighbors. 
To hear that a man was found murdered in 
this locale, occasioned about as much wonder 
as might have been excited in any other place 
by the information that a neighbor’s cow or 
horse was discovered drowned in a pond. 

“Grogan was a quiet man, then,” said 
Kitty, as she went on getting breakfast. 

“ He was betther, maybe, than them that’ll 
come in his place,” said Dillon, shaking his 
head ; “ but you see he did something to vex 
them fellows that keeps the still above 
Knockshea, and its likely they were bent on 
killin’ him.” 

“T wondher had Pety Fogarty any hand 
in it?” said Kitty. 

“T wouldn’t put it past him,” observed 
Dillon, gravely ; “ an’ if there’s any thing I 
mislike it’s that sort of undherhand murder. 
Why, a regular fair fight’s another different 
thing—it’s honest work ; but waylayin’ an on- 
suspectin’ man’s cowardly and thief like.” And 
having uttered this sentiment the farmer 
proceeded to eat a hearty, homely breakfast. 

During the repast Nelly had not spoken 
much ; but a quick flush passed over her 
face whenever her father and sister men- 
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tone in which both spoke of him, it was very 
evident that they had a marked meaning in 
condemning his mode of life. 

“If I had my will,” said Dillon, “ I would- 
n’t wish ever to see Pety inside the door. 
“Nor I either,” replied Kitty. “I don’t 
know how it is, or what the cause of it can 
be, but he makes me thrimble a’most whin I 
see him.” 

“Then why does he ever come here?” 
asked her father. “It’s not to see me, I’m 
sure; for him an’ I isn’t in an ways frien’ly 
this long time; an’ now I'll a stiff all out 
wid him on account of this business of Gro- 
gan. I hear, Nelly, that you an’ Pety danced 
a dale together last night.” 

“We did, father,” said Nelly, as boldly as 
she could, while her heart quivered ner- 


=. 

“ He’s as impedent as brass,” added Kitty, 
emphatically, without looking at Nelly, who, 
nevertheless, felt pained by the tone of her 
sister’s voice. 

“ Can’t we have done wid him entirely, and 
give him no more encouragement?” said 
Dillon. “I'm sure, if ye, girls, ‘id give him 
the tratement he deserves, he’d -soon stop 
comin’ to the house.” 

“ Bedad, I look black enough at him,” re- 
plied Kitty, with sincerity. 

Nelly’s face was pale, her lips compressed, 
and a hk light beamed from her downcast 
eye. That she was agitated, and yet endeav- 
oring to suppress all sign of emotion, was 
very evident. 

“ Fogarty’s father was a dacent man,” said 
Dillon, afler a pause; “an’ him an’ I were 
comrades many a year ago. I’m not the 
man to give up the son of an ould frin’, if he 
behaved respectable in himself; but I’m the 
last man in Tip’rary to countenance an idle, 
schamin’ iella like Pety, an’ what’s more I 


‘| wouldn’t wish to have it reported that he an’ 


me, or any one belongin’ to me, was great 
wid other. Glory be to God, I’d rather see 
one o’ my daughthers in her coffin than mar- 
rid to the same Pety Fogarty!” 

“ An’ small blame to ye, father,” rejoined 
a as she hastily mended the fire. 

“ Neithet I nor yer mother ‘id houl up our 
heads another hour if the like happened,” 
continued Pat. 

“It’s not here Pety ‘ill ever dhrame of 
looking for a wife, I’m thinkin’,” said Kitty, 
with a short laugh, and a furtive look at her 
sister, whose head was now bent low over a 
stocking she was knitting. 

“He may look if he likes, but he’ll never 
get one out o’ my house,” observed Dillon, 
significantly, as he arose from the table and 
quitted the house. 

When he was gone, the sisters did not 





tioned the name of Fogarty; and by the 


speak for some time. Nelly continued her 
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knitting, and Kitty went about putting up 
the breakfast things—wiping cups and sau- 
cers, carefully before ranging them on the 
white, well scoured dresser; then she swept 
the floor, and taking her spinning-wheel from 
the corner where it usually passed the night, 
placed it in a more convenient position for 
use. There was soon a monotonous sound 
whizzing through the apartment, as Kitty sat 
before her wheel, drawin 
of flax by slender threads. Almost in total 
silence the two girls thus sat pursuing their 
occupations, till the dinner hour arrived, 
bringing in their father and brothers; their 
mother had not yet returned from the fair at 
Knockmayle. After partaking of a very 
hasty meal, eaten without the least appetite, 
Nelly declared her intention of going to meet 
her mother, observing that she had promised 
to do so, to help to carry parcels for her. 

“Very well,” replied her father; “ you'll 
not have to go far, for she said she’d be home 
afore nightfall. Her an’ Bet Fagan was to 
come home wid other.” 

Nelly went to put on her cloak, whose hood 
was to serve as a covering for her pretty 
head ; and as she was adjusting it, she heard 
her father observe to his sons, “ Boys, I’m 
thinkin’ we ought to put a stop to all acquaint- 
ance wid Pety Fogarty; it’s high time it was 
done, for he’s not fit company for dacent 
people.” 

“Faith, he’s not,” said the elder son, “ it’s 
a disgrace to have any call to him; an’ bedad, 
there’s a nice report goin’ that him an’ Nelly’s 
makin’ up a match!” 

“Who says it?” asked Dillon, sternly. 
“Who dar’ say it? Come here, Nelly, and 
tell us what raison people has to tall this 
way.” 

“They think, I suppose, they have a right 
to say what they like,” replied Nelly. 

“That’s no answer,” said Dillon, sternly, as 
he took her arm. “ D’ye hear, little girl—an’ 
mind it’s yer father’s spakin’ to ye—if I knew 
you to give Fogarty the laist encouragement 
in the worl’, ’d niver look at you more. 
Promise now—there’s a good colleen, an’ ye 
needn’t look so frightened—that you won’t 
spake to him ever again, more than to bid 
him the time o’ day.” 

The girl was silent; her brothers looked 
grave, with eyes bent on the floor. 

“Will ye spake out, Nelly Dillon ?” cried 
the father in a tone of authority. 

Still the girl stood silently before him ; her 
face pale as ashes, and an indignant light 
burning in her eye. Seldom before had Pat 
Dillon spoken so hastily to his pet child ; but 
now he was trembling with passion, as he 
again seized her arm, exclaiming— 

“Say that you’ll not spake or dance any 
more with Pety Fogarty, as ye value yer 


down a great mop | i 
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father’s good opinion, and don’t stand there 
like an obstinate mule!” 

“No, father, I’ll never promise that,” re- 
plied Nelly, in a firm voice. 

“ And why not, young woman ? ” 

“ Because I’ll never say the thing I don’t 
intend to keep to; an’ if you an’ all here 
think Pety Fogarty’s more to me than all 
ay own peo le, sure you're welcome to think 
it!” and with an air of mortified pride the 
damsel hastily left the house. 

“She niver tould me a lie yet,” said Dillon 
as soon as she was gone; “ an’ it’s not the 
likes of her that id go for to bring disgrace 
on her people.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE November evening grew swiftly dusky 
—a sultriness almost oppressive was in the 
atmosphere ; scarcely a leaf was stirring, so 
still was the air. Gradually, however, as the 
night advanced, a murmuring breeze ran 
through the tree-tops, by degrees swelling 
into a stiff gale; thick dark clouds hung over 
the distant mountains, and the muttering of 
far-off thunder broke upon the ear. 

“That ll be the terrible night,” murmured 
Kitty Dillon, as she looked out upon the 
storm. “Glory! there’s a flash in earnest!” 
And for an instant a gleam of forked light- 
ning danced in jagged brightness through the 
kitchen, followed by a loud rattling peal of 
thunder. “I hope mother and Nelly isn’t 
undher that rain,” she continued, closing the 
door. 

“They’re takin’ shelter somewhere, you 
may be sure,” replied Dillon, lighting his 
pipe composedly; “they wouldn’t be that 
foolish to come on till the storm’s over.” 

mg waited for an hour beyond the usual 
time, before getting supper ready, but at 
length seeing no sign of her mother’s arrival, 
she prepared it, and it was partaken of with 
some solemnity, as the thunder crashed 
louder and louder, and the rain splashed vio- 
lently, till rivulets streamed down hill-sides to 
the plains below. A few stragglers dropped 
in for shelter, and fresh fuel being piled on 
the fire, there was a good deal of conversa- 
tion touching the storm. Various anecdotes 
were told respecting cattle killed, men struck 
senseless, and whole houses burnt up by 
lightning—all of which served to beguile the 
time, though they certainly did not contribute 
much towards supporting Kitty’s spirits, or 
allaying her fears of being suddenly killed 
herself, or seeing some of her companions 
laid prostrate each moment. 

One intelligent, elderly wayfarer, who 
seemed to possess a very extensive knowledge 
of thunder-storms in general, told a remark- 
ably edifying story relative to lightning and 
Orangeism in the North. 
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“Tt’s a good many years ago, now,” he 
said, drawing near the fire, and replenishing 
his pipe, “ that I knew Phil Branegan in the 
county Monaghan—a dacent man he was till 
the divil got possession of him; an’ it hap- 
pened that he had a convaynient house that 
the Orange lads thought id answer fora 
lodge. What did they do but ask him to 
let it to them-—an’, bedad though he scrupled 
about it at first, knowin’ well it wasn’t holy to 
have any thing to say to them fellows—the 
thought o’ gain came into his head, glory to 
Eatestoan he agreed to give the place up 
to them for a brave sum o’ money. The 
night afore the Orange meetin’ was to be held 
in it, he was gettin’ every thing ready for to 
go out next mornin’ whin the awfullest storm 
. arose. I mind it well, an’ bedad the hail- 
stones wor as big as new praties, and the 
lightnin’ was flamin’ out o’ the sky like a 
hundhred burnin’ candles’ Well, to make a 
long story short, Phil Branegan was knocked 
dead as a door nail, and half the house was 
burnt away. Father Pat Reilly was the first 
that entered the house next day; for there 
wasn’t one but him wasn’t afeard to put a foot 
in it till he had stood in it himself, and search 
was made every where for the money Phil 
got from the Orangemen ; but the sorra far- 
thin, ov it, glory to God, could ever be found ; 
so that if the divil himself didn’t swally it, no 
one knew what kem of it. There wasn’t one 
that didn’t think Branegan was kilt, because 
he let his house to the Orange lads ; an’, sure 
enough, it had every appearance of it.” 

“T wouldn’t b’lieve it,” said Dillon, in a 
tone of scepticism. “Them mericles doesn’t 
happen now-a-days; and as to the disappear- 
ance o’ the money, it’s very likely some crafty 
fella got in and took it, afore the rest o’ the 


neighbors gathered in.” 

“©, bedad, there wasn’t one in it afore 
Father Pat himself,” replied the intelligent 
story-teller. 

“Ah, thin, there’s plenty of Orange lodges 
in the North still,” continued Dillon; “ an’ 
the Almighty wouldn’t go for to destroy one 


in partickler that way. Depend upon it, it 
was just an accident, like the way Mick Doo- 
lan’s brown heifer was kilt by a thunderboult 
last Lammas.” 

“Pat Dillon, ye may talk—but it was the 

uare accident ; an’ b’lieve me, no one, after 
that, had any thing to say to the Orangemen 
in them parts.” 

“ It isn’t many Orangemen we’ve got here,” 
said Dillon, putting a coal in his pipe; “and 
I’m blest if we’re any the betther of it. Sure 
Tip’rary’s noted for murdher and misconduct 
all over the worl ’!” 

“ There’s a sperit in the Tip’rary lads that 
isn’t to be found any where - in Ireland,” 
rejoined a powerful, rather ragged man, who 
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was dripping with rain; “they’re a mane set 
in the North, bearin’ every oppression and 
insult, widout as much as liftin’ a finger to 
right themselves. If every county was like 
Tip’rary, Ireland id be a different place.” 

“ Bedad if the Tip’rary lads id keep their 
sperit to work in the fields, in place of shoot 
in’ all afore them, there id be greater comfort 
undher every roof,” said Dillon, with determ> 
nation. 

“Well, Pat Dillon, you've quare notions 
any how,” said the large dripping man, who 
having got some supper, and seeing the storm 
was abating, prepared to depart with his com 
panions, 

“Tt’s time mother was here,” observed 
Kitty, as she looked into the night. It was 
near ten o'clock now; and the moon and 
stars were again visible in a clear blue sky, 
She had hardly spoken the words, when two 
female figures were seen leisurely approach 
ing the house. 

“Here they are, father!” she cried e 
ly; “let me blow up the fire a bit.” 
stooping down, she blew some hoarse, stron 
breaths upon the half smouldering turf pe 
sticks till they blazed brightly. In a few 
moments she heard her mother’s voice ex 
claiming :— 

“ Ah, thin, Nelly, how well ye kem to meet 
me, after all your fine talk, and me half kilt 
with the basket: its four stone weight, if ite 
an ounce !” 

Turning hastily around Kitty beheld her 
mother and Bet Fagan standing in the 
kitchen. 

“ Where’s Nelly!” she exclaimed, in sur 
prise. 

“How would I knew?” rejoined Mrs. 
Dillon sharply. She was a determined-faced 
woman, about fifty, most industrious and most 
strong, with one of those unbending implacw 
oh styles of visage often beheld among honest 

olk. 

“What have you done with Nelly ?” asked 
her husband. 

“The sorra sight o’ Nelly we seen the 
night,” replied Bet Fagan, shortly. 

“Thin, she wint to meet ye just afther 
dinner,” feplied Kitty; “but maybe the 
thundher scared her, and she didn’t go on.” 

“What way did ye come?” demanded 
Dillon. 

“The way we always come—over the hills 
and r ties the Scully gap,” said Mrs. Dillon. 

“She must have missed you somewhere,” 
replied Pat. “Were ye takin’ shelter any- 
where?” 

“To be sure we were: we stopped full two 
hours, an’ more, at Dan Phelan’s; but, sure, 
that’s only a wee bit off. We might have 
met Nelly twice over afore we got there, if 
she had been comin’ at all.” 
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« Where is she, any how?” broke in Kitty, 
in a tone of concern, for sundry vague terrors 
were running through her mind, not the least 
of which was, that Nelly might have met 
with an untimely end from a stroke of light- 
ning. 

Get up, Mick, an’ go see where she is,” 
said Mrs. Dillon, peremptorily, to one of her 
sons who was lounging, half asleep, in a straw 
chair. “ You can call in at all the neighbors, 
for its most likely she’s afeard to come on 
her lone, its so late now.” 

Mick got up, rubbed his eyes, and, hav- 
ing refreshed himself by yawning two or 
three times, left the house in quest of his 
sister. 

“Where d’ye think is she?” asked Bet 
Fagan in a low voice, pmpeiees Kitty, with 
a strange, meaning light in her black eyes. 

“ Sure I don’t know,” repiied the girl, start- 
ing at the ne expression of the widow’s 
face. “ Where would she be?” 

Mrs. Fagan turned her large head awa 
without speaking, and, gathering her cloa 
round her, muttered something about not 
liking to take her departure till she saw Nelly 
safe in. 

“Did any body vex Nelly in any way?” 
asked Mrs. Dillon, as she flung herself 
wearily into the straw chair vacated by her 
son. 

“She wasn’t too well plazed, for certain, 
goin’ out,” said Kitty, looking over at her 
father. 

“Her an’ I had a few words together,” 
said Pat; “ but, sure, that wouldn’t keep her 
out till this hour.” 

“ She’s very high in herself,” observed Mrs. 
Fagan. “Nelly has a great sperit.” 

“But it’s not wid her own father she’d 
go for to be’ angry,” rejoined Mrs. Dillon 
gravely. 

“Faith, then, she wint out o’ the house 
short enough,” thought Kitty, as she began 
to prepare some supper for her mother and 
Bet Fagan. 

Mick Dillon did not return for nearly an 
hour, and when he did come back, he brought 
no tidings of Nelly ; he had searched for her 
in every cabin, as far as the Scully gap, with- 
out meeting with any one who knew where 
she was. Much consternation was caused by 
this information ; and while Pat Dillon and 
his wife and daughter were bewildered and 
horrified, Mrs. Fagan stood with eyes fixed 
upon the fire and lips compressed, as if some 
deep thought was perplexing her. 

“T’d best go home,” she observed, after 
having thus stood for some time. 

“What d’ye think o’ this business, Bet ? ” 
asked Mrs. Dillon slowly. 

“What can I think?” said the widow 
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added, in a cheering tone, “ But you needn’t 
be scared: you'll see Nelly ’ill turn up in the 
mornin’ safe an’ sound.” 

“T doubt it,” said the mother, in a tremu- 
lous voice, “Something has happened her 
or she’d never stay out an hour afther night- 
fall; she never did.” 

“Well, don’t fret any how,” said Mrs, 
Fagan consolingly. “I'd keep a stout heart 
till mornin’; an’, now, good night.” 

Thus saying, the widow went towards the 
door, and as she passed Kitty, she gave a 
wink, as much as to say, “I want you out 
wid me.” Kitty obeyed hurriedly, and the 
were soon outside the house, when Bet sai 
in a low voice— 

“ Don’t mintion what I’m goin’ to tell you, 
to any one inside, till to-morrow; ” and she 
then whispered, in still lower tones, a few 
words in the girl’s ear, which made her shud- 
der and turn pale, though she pretended to 
hear them with indifference. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Mrs. DILLON was not a scolding woman; 
but there was a stillness in her moods of 
displeasure or uneasiness often awful and 
ae to those who withessed them. 
Thus, now, as she sat silently before the fire, 
looking darkly on the wasting turf and fag- 
gots, there was enough in her attitude and 
expression of countenance to weigh heavily 
on the spirits of her husband and daughter. 
Pat himself felt sorely troubled, and more 
than once went to the door with the inten- 


tion of making another exploring expedition 
in search of the missing one, but always re- 
turned without lifting the latch ; for where to 
go in that midnight hour, with only the stars 


for his guide, he could not tell. To wait 
with patience,, then, till the morning should 
dawn, was his only resource; and sleep over- 
coming him, he retired softly to bed. Kitty 
also fell asleep in spite of herself, while wait~ 
ing to see when her mother would rise from: 
her position before the fire, and was soom 
snoring heavily in a dreamless slumber.. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Dillon remained motion-:. | 
less—the last spark of light had died out, of 
turf and stick—the candle burned down, and’ 
there she sat in darkness and gloom, till the 
first glimmer of morning stole over the sky. 
Then oe a herself, she started up, wakened 
her husband and sons, and prepared the 
family breakfast with as much precision: and. | 
alacrity as if she had not walked twenty 
miles the day before, and afterwards passed a 
sleepless night.. The daylight did not. bring 
much abatement of anxiety to the Dillons. 
The father missed the fair face of his: lovely. 
daughter from the family board; the- mother 


felt, no one knew what; Kitty was and 
evasively; and then, brightening up, she. oe 


wild-looking ; her brothers silent and: gloomy. 
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When the unusually early meal had been has- 
tily dispatched, the male portion of the family 
all went out in different directions in quest 
of the absent one; and with feelings of the 
most oppressive kind, the mother and daugh- 
ter awaited whatever tidings time might 
bring them. Mrs. Dillon took up the unfin- 
ished stocking which Nelly, the day before, 
had been engaged in knitting, but hastily 
threw it down again as, for an instant, a 
spasm contracted her features. She then 
commenced an arduous task of patching and 
mending clothes; while Kitty’s wheel sent 
forth its droning thrum. The arrival of Bet 
Fagan, as the day advanced, did not serve to 
make matters any better, in Kitty’s estima- 
tion; she dreaded to meet the dark, meaning 
look of the widow’s eyes, and her first in- 

uiry, “ Has a come back yet?” called 
forth a rather cold answer in the negative. 
Bet shook her head, and that was worse still. 
Kitty drew down her flax with wonderful in- 
dustry, and the wheel went round so fast, that 
Mrs. Fagan exclaimed at length— 

“Musha, faith, Kitty, yerself’s the fine 
spinner—good luck to ye! ‘Ye’d bate any 
two in the counthry.” 

Mrs. Dillon spoke but little, and as Bet 
knew her way, she did not force her conver- 
sation upon her, but talked on cheerily, ad- 
dressing no one in particular and expecting no 
answers. So the morning passed away. At 
length a man’s heavy step was heard approach- 
ing the house. Kitty trembled, and a faintness 
seized her; Mrs. Fagan rose to her feet and 
stood immovably in the middle of the floor ; the 
eyes of Mrs. Dillon were fixed on the open door- 
way. Pale, with every feature bearing impress 
of some terrible emotion, Pat Dillon entered, 
and without uttering a word, sat down upon 
the nearest vacant seat. 

“ Where is she ? what has happened ? ” de- 
manded. his wife, in a shrill unnatural tone. 
“Have you found her? Is she dead?” 

“She isn’t dead,” replied Dillon, in a tone 
-of frightful calmness, as he removed his hat 
-and laid it quietly down. 

“ Father, what is it? ” asked Kitty faintly, 
‘for she saw great drops of perspiration a 
ing on her father’s bagged face. 

“Sure, if she isn’t dead, there’s hope,” 
‘broke in t:.e mother tremulously. 

““There’s no hope!” exclaimed Dillon in 
‘the accents of a despairing man. 

“Whin she isn’t dead,” interrupted Mrs. 


“eBhe's worse than dead!” groaned Dillon, 
now rising and striking his hands fiercely to- 
gether ; “if she was dead it wouldn’t sig- 
nify!’ 

“For the love o’ mercy spake out man, and 
‘tell what has happened,” urged Mrs. Fagan. 

“Tf-she was dead,” continued the unhappy 
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father, wildly, “I’d have been satisfied; the 
Lord ’id have took her out o’ harm an’ mis- 
chief, an’ we couldn’t complain ; but she has 
brought a black shame on us all!” 

“Go on, Dillon,” said his wife grimly, “ and 
tell what Nelly has done.” 

“She has gone off wid Peter Fogarty!” he 
replied, with desperate calmness. 

“Do you know it for certain? ” demanded 
Mrs. Dillon. 

“ Ay, for certain. Every one knows it, too, 
They were seen together as far as the Scully 
gap and Cappanick—an’ he hasn’t been home 
since arta £ 

“Then if she’s gone wid Pety Fogarty!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dillon in strong excitement, 
as she flung herself upon her knees in the 
middle of the floor; but ere she could finish 
the sentence, Bet Fagan rushed towards her, 
and with giant strength, pulled the strorg wo- 
man to her feet. 

“Don’t curse her, Ellen Dillon! Don't 
curse your own child! She has done what 
ill bring her grief enough, widout callin’ 
down the vengeance o’ God on her!” 

“She ‘ill niver more darken her father's 
door, while there’s breath in her body! ” said 
Dillon in a determined tone. “ She ’ill never 
again cross that threshhold alive; an’ I say 
it fornint ye all this blessed day ! ” 

“Qh, poor child! poor child!” muttered 
Bet Fagan in compassionate accents. “ But 
this is the heart scald you’ve gey yer people! 
Poor foolish colleen! An’ sure, Pat Dillon,” 
she added, addressing the farmer consolingly, 
“if she is gone wid Fogarty, she didn’t do 
worse, afther all, than many another.” 

“Did I rare her up to disgrace me this 
way!” he exclaimed vehemently. “ Wasn't 
she my favorite child 0’ them all? Wasn't 
she the pet of every one in the house—rared 
as tendher as a lady—not asked to put her 
hand to a turn she didn’t like—and now look 
at the reward she has gev us! Did I ever 
expect such conduct from her? She was 
brought up dacent an’ respectable, an’ she has 
turned out ongrateful an’ ondutiful—a black 
shame to all belonging to her ! ” 

Before many hours elapsed, all the neigh- 
bors had gathered in to condole with the af- 
flicted family, and to relieve their minds by 

iving vent to such sentences as—* Ah, thin, 

rs. Dillon, I’m sorry for ye; I am indeed.” 
“Tt’s meself could shed tears this minnit.” 
“Troth, an’ she was a dacent, well-rared, lit- 
tle girl; an’ it’s Fogarty I blame, not her,” 
&c., &c. Bet Fagan whispered to a friend that 
she had all along suspected there was some- 
thing “going on” between Nelly and Fo- 
garty ; and, more especially, she declared her 
fears to have been increased at the dance, 
two evenings ago; “ an’ thin,” she continued, 
“T guessed at wonst what had happened when 
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Nelly was missed ; for whin Mrs. Dillon an’! 
stopped at Dan Phelan’s last night out o’ the 
storm, Peggy Phelan tould me that Fogarty 
an’ her was seen a piece above Cappanick, in 
company wid other; an’ the thought came in 
my head, the minnit I heard she wasn’t to be 
found, that she might have left the place wid 
him.” 

“ Tt was very sharp o’ ye, Mrs. Fagan,” re- 
plied the woman to whom this information 
was imparted; but Mrs. Fagan only shook 
her head, and wished she had been mistaken. 

“ An’ maybe your mistaken yit,” said Norry 
Croon, a withered faced, little, old woman ; 
“maybe you're all in the wrong. I wouldn’t 
believe that Nelly Dillon ’id lave her father’s 
house wid the richest men in Tip’rary, the 
way you think she’s gone wid the same Pety 
Fogarty ; an’ that’s my opinion for ye!” 

CHAPTER V 

LEAVING the neighborhood to ring with 
the wondrous gossip consequent on the disap- 

earance of Nelly Dillon, while each day con- 
fnis the belief that she has eloped with 
Peter Fogarty, we shall, with the reader’s 
good leave, go back to the afternoon on which 
Nelly left her home, and, by following her 
footsteps, throw a clearer light upon the mys- 
tery that involves her. Mortified, and a good 
deal excited by the unusually harsh words of 
her father, the young girl had hastily quitted 
the house; for, although in general gentle 
and affectionate, she had naturally a quick 
temper and high spirit; and being a good 
deal spoiled by petting at home, it was easy 
to wound her feelings. Though a little way- 
ward at times, she possessed very high princi- 
ples, which never permitted her to stoop to 
falsehood or meanness. Her’s had ever been 
considered the lip of truth, and it was fre- 
quently the boast of her parents, that though 
she had often been guilty in childhood of mis- 
chief, she had never once told a lie to excuse 
herself. As she grew up, the same truthful- 
ness characterized her, and the same indul- 
gence that surrounded her in infancy was ex- 
tended to her maturer years. So little accus- 
tomed to harsh treatment, it can scarcely 
cause surprise that the words addressed to 
her by her father on the evening in question 
should irritate and rouse her. But her ex- 
citement soon passed off; the color was 
quickly restored to her cheek; and as the air 
blew freshly from the hills, she was not long 
In recovering her usual buoyancy, while walk- 
ing on to meet her mother. The route she 
took was the one generally taken by her fam- 
ily, in going to or returning from Knock- 
am a town ten miles distant. 

, Crossirg some stubble fields, she struck 


Into one of those narrow, winding roads, 
flanked by thick, wild hedges, so common in 


, 
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Tipperary, and having followed its zigzag 
turnings for some time, she once again got 
into the fields, and ascending some lonely 
hills, pursued her way with a light step, when 
suddenly a low, prolonged whistle attracted 
her attention, and she stopped, thinking the 
sound was a signal to herself. She was not 
mistaken ; for in a short time a male figure 
hurriedly approached her, and Peter Fogarty 
stood soon beside her. His appearance was 
wilder than usual; his clothes looked disor- 
dered, and decidedly bespattered with blood. 
Nelly thought he possessed all the aspect of 
a guilty. man. 

“ Good evenin’, Nelly,” he said, hurriedly, 
in a low tone, ag if fearful of speaking aloud. 
“ I knew you'd be comin’ along here, and I’m 
watchin’ for you this hour.” 

“Then, indeed, Pety, you might be doin’ 
somethin’ better,” replied Nelly, a little drily. 

*T’m goin’ to lave the counthry shortly,” 
coutanell Fogarty, “ an’ I must get a. plain 
answer from you, Nelly—whether you'll come 
wid me or no.” 

The girl turned almost fiercely round upon 
her companion, as he uttered this sentence, 
and fixed her eyes undauntedly on his face, 
without speaking, while he went on— 

“] know there isn’t one belongin’ to you 
likes me—but what do I care for that? Not 
a cushoge! I’ve money in plenty; an’ if you 
come, Nelly, I promise you'll never want. So 
now you can just answer, yes or no.” 

For a few minutes Nelly was silent, and 
then she spoke : 

“ Peter Fogarty, if you had all the gold in 
the world, and were the best man in Tippera- 
ry, I wouldn’t go wid you, an’ lave my father 
an’ mother, like an ongrateful wretch. I 
wouldn’t go for to dhraw tears from their eyes, 
nor put a thorn in their hearts, for any thin 
in like. No, Pety! not a foot I’d go—even if 
I liked you ever so well.” 

“ Even,” repeated Fogarty, with emphasis ; 
“that means you don’t like me at all, maybe.” 

“T liked you wanst, Pety,” said Nelly, in a 
tremulous voice ; “ you know I did—but things 
are changed since that time. My people are 
against you; and I have given my promise to 
another.” 

“That schamin’ bla’guard, Dinny Ryan, is 
it?” asked Fogarty, fiercely. 

“ You've no right to spake of him that way, 
Pety,” replied Nelly, rebukingly. “ Dinny 
never wronged mortal yit.” 

“He has wronged me, Nelly, and you know 

Would I be what I am only for him?” 

“ What has he done to you?” 

“ Robbed me of all that would have made 
a dacent boy o’ me. Hasn’t he come like a 
thief and taken your heart from me, Nelly? 
You loved me till he went between us. You 
would have married me if he hadn’t been to 


it. 
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the fore to sluther your father an’ mother with 
his blarney.” 

“Neyer, Pety!” exclaimed Nelly, empha- 
tically. “I never would have married you. 
The life you led wasn’t what I could have 
borne. If I loved you ever, it was a long time 

0.” 

“ D’ye forget them days whin we walked on 
the hills——” 

“I wish to forget them,” interrupted Nelly, 
as she hastily wiped a tear from her eye. 

“ You don’t forget them! You'll never for- 
get them!” exclaimed Fogarty, vehemently, 
as he wildly threw his arm round her slight fig- 
ure. “The God above only knows what I feel, 
Nelly Dillon ; an’ if your heart isn’t made of 
stone, you can’t but pity me!” 

The young girl’s eyes were bent on the 
ground. The struggle between duty and an 
affection which she had long thought subdued, 
caused a powerful emotion in her bosom; and 
so perplexed was her mind for a few moments, 
that she did not perceive the approach of 
some acquaintances, returning from Knock- 
mayle, till they were quite close, and had ac- 
costed her with a “Good evenin’, Nelly.” 
Hastily extricating herself from the arm of 
Fogarty, she blushingly returned the saluta- 
tion, and her friends passed on, to make their 
own comments on her behavior as soon as 
they were out of hearing. She and Peter 
were now as far as the Scully gap—a hol- 
low path between two hills—and with tremu- 
lous eagerness she entreated Fogarty to leave 
her. 

“You don’t know, Pety, what anger I got 
to-day about you,” she observed, seeing that 
he would not quit her side. “ My father, that 
never scarce spoke a cross word to me in his 
Be ge 

‘“Your father!” interrupted Fogarty ; 
“ who cares for him? If you loved me, Nelly, 
it’s little you'd be thinkin’ what Pat Dillon 
thought.” 

“ Ts it my father I wouldn’t care for? Oh, 
Pety, you little know me or him. I wouldn’t 
wish him or my mother to think ill o’ me for 
all the riches in the kingdom!” 

Nelly now stopped, and declared she 
wouldn’t go a step further unless he left her ; 
but Fogarty still es by her side, and then 
she walked rapidly on in advance without 
speaking. They were soon beyond the Scully 
gap, ascending a succession.of rugged heights, 
very lonely and wild, known as the Cappanick 
hills. Some dark thoughts took possession of 
Fogarty’s mind; and the more determined 
Nelly was to avoid answering him, the more 
wicked and revengeful he felt. No man, poor 
or rich, likes to be rejected with scorn by his 
lady-love ; and, unfortunately, Nelly’s counte- 
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ter silence, when the young man suddenly 
stopped, and, laying his hand on her arm, 
asked in a husky, agitated voice— 

“Will ye come, Nelly? It’s the last time 
T'll ask you; an’, by , if you don’t——” 
The sentence was unfinished ; for, with the 
keen eye of one often on the look out for such 
objects, Fogarty beheld, far distant, a body of 
men quickly passing in marching order over a 
low plain, distinguishable from the Cappanick 


ously drew out a large handkerchief, and, 
par as lightning, passed it tightly over the 
face of the unsuspecting girl, who had not re- 
covered her surprise and terror, when it was 
tied firmly behind her head, thus preventing 
her uttering a single audible word. He then 
seized her, in spite of her frantic struggles, and 
bore her in a direction different from the one 
they had hitherto been taking. His giant 
strength rendering her weight the burthen of 
a feather, he struck over the hills, bey 
into solitar valleys, and again ascended wild 
heights, till Nelly’s form lay more heavily in 
his arms, and her struggles to release herself 
no longer incommoded him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A LONG faint rendered the young girl in- 
sensible for some hours; and when she again 
awoke to consciousness, she found herself 
alone in a strange apartment. The roof and 
sides were jagged and of irregular form, sug- 
gesting at once the surmise that it was a 
mountain cave. The small aperture serving 
for door was blocked up from without b 
huge stones and bramble bushes, which le 
very little room to admit the faint evenin 
light. A variety of articles were strew 
within ; a black still, evidently superannuated, 
a powder flask, and a pos of pistols, lay 
together in one end; while at another were 
piled materials for fuel—turf, sticks, and tin- 
der: a large pitcher of water, and a gallon 
jar of whiskey or poteen stood side by side, 
accompanied by some half-baked wheaten 
bread, a bag of flour, a griddle, an iron pot, 
and: one or two saucepans. These things 
were nat at once distinguished by our young 
friend, whose eyes failed to pierce the dim 
light around her. ‘The handkerchief had 
been hastily removed from her face to give 
her air, and now lay loosely round her 
shoulders; but on trying to rise from her re 
clining position, she found that her ankle had 
been sprained by some means, causing her 
much pain, Trembling and weak, she lay 
there in a terror amounting to agony, for 4 
long time. No sound, save the whistling of 
the wind as it rose higher and higher, reached 
her: and gradually mutterings of thunder 





nance betrayed too much indignation at his 
persecution, They were both going on in ut- 


struck upon her ear. As the evening faded 
into night, the storm grew fiercer ; flash after 





hills. Without waiting for a reply, he dexter- - 
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flash of lightning in quick succession lit up 
the cave, while the crashing of mighty thun- 
der echoed with tremendous force overhead, 
and the noise of a rushing mountain torrent 
added to the dismal sound. It was long be- 
fore the fury of the elements abated, but at 
length it died out, the gurgling of water 
alone remaining. Hour after hour passed, 
and still Nelly remained unmolested by the 
presence of any living thing. She dared not 
attempt to sleep, however; and throughout 
the whole night she lay there motionless, 
with unclosed eyes. The dawn of rar 
found her weak, shivering, and decidedly ill, 
with a swollen ankle and feverish thirst. By 
astrong effort she crept a few paces to ob- 
tain a drink of water from the pitcher, after 
which she was again obliged to return to her 
reclining position. From the aspect of the 
cave and its contents, she could not doubt 
that it was the hiding-place of men engaged 
in nefarious pursuits ; and had she been able 
to walk, she would have lost no time in en- 
deavoring to make her escape; but, lame as 
she was, she could not think of attempting to 
move. To her surprise and relief, the day 
wore on, and she was still alone. All within 
and without ‘was silent and desolate. Even- 
ing came, and twilight was giving way to the 
darker shade of night, when the stones were 
hurriedly removed from the aperture, and a 
dim head was faintly discernable peering in, 
while a husky voice whispered : 

“Are any o’ ye here, boys? Pety Fogarty, 
if you’re within, make off as fast as yer legs 
can carry _ And then the apparition dis- 
appeared like lightning. 

Rather encouraged by this circumstance, 
which seemed to indicate that the cave was 
no longer deemed a safe retreat for those who 
had formerly sought its shelter, Nelly now 
gathered courage, and bethought her of bind- 
ing up her ankle tightly with the handerchief 
hanging round her neck. ‘This she did, hop- 
ing to allay its pain ; and having accomplished 
her purpose, she crept to the spot where she 
had seen materials for making a fire; and 
procuring flint and tinder, dexterously man- 
aged to light some well-dried .sticks, which 
soon crackled and blazed brightly. To these 
she added a turf or two; and though there 
was, probably, more smoke than you or I 
might have approved of, reader, she was by 
no means incommoded by it. 

“If I am to be murdered,” thought she, 
“T may as well die comfortable ;” and with 
this idea she endeavored to infuse some 
warmth into her chilled frame. What Fo- 
party's designs might be she could not tell; 

ut from what she knew of his character 
latterly, she feared he was capable of com- 
mitting any crime for the sake of revenge. 
Weak and exhausted as she was, the heat of 
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the fire had soon a somnolent effect, and she 
was gradually dropping off into slumber, when 
a noise suddenly roused her, and a voice rang 
in her ear— 

“ Holloa ; young woman, you're our pris- 
oner !” 

By the light of the blazing sticks she be- 
held two figures in the costume of revenue 
— quite close to her. They had evidently 

een attracted to the cave by the light from 
within it; and a considerable force being in 
the: neighborhood, on the look-out for a party 
of illicit distillers, they were not slow to take 
advantage of the beacon. Police, or as they 
are termed, “Peelers,” of any description, 
are not particular favorites with the peasantr 
of Tipperary, and Nelly trembled very muc 
as she found herself in the custody of the 
revenue men. In vain she endeavored to ex- 
plain to them that she was there against her 
own will: the story was not a probable one: 
and seizing her by the arm rudely, they de- 
manded where her accomplices were, inform- 
ing her with a good deal of bitterness that 
they had a warrant for the apprehension of 
Fogarty and some others for the murder of 
their late officer, Grogan. Nelly’s spirit was 
at length roused, and she stoutly denied all 
knowledge of the whereabouts of her sup- 
= companions; but the men, who had 

een roused to a pitch of great ferocity by 
the barbarous murder of Grogan, heard her 
words with incredulity, and informed her they 
must arrest her. Matters were now begin- 
ning to look very black indeed for Nelly, for 
she held it almost a greater misfortune to be 
in the hands of the revenue men than of Fo- 
garty. By various threats and promises they 
still endeavored to draw from her some in- 
formation respecting the present hiding-place 
of the fellows they were searching for; but 
as she persisted in declaring her utter igno- 
rance of their movements, they at length 
abandoned the effort. They took possession 
of the fire-arms in the cave, and having 
searched among its other contents, satisfied 
themselves by battering and kicking out the 
remains of the old still, and then regaled 
themselves with pretty strong draughts of 
poteen. Three men, fully armed, remained 
to guard the cave, while the rest of the force 
went to make further search among the moun- 
tains. The night was now iiluminated by a 
clear, unclouded moon, which rendered out- 
ward objects perfectly distinct. Retreating 
to an end of the cave, removed from where 
the police were gathered round the fire, Nelly 
sat in perfect silence, inwardly praying that 
fate might contrive a way to release her from 
the presence of these beings whom she so 
much dreaded. As the night wore on, the 
men drank deeper, till their heads became 
confused. Shots were heard in the distance, 
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breaking the stillness of the air, gradually 
growing more frequent, while a hideous noise 
of voices yelling and shouting mingled with 
the uproar. Suddenly the men staggered to 
their feet, and one of them hastening to the 
mouth of the cave, listened eagerly. It was 
evident that strife was going on not very far 
off. Whoops of the most savage kind made 
the mountains echo, till it almost seemed as 
if a set of demons had been let loose, while 
sharper and louder, volley after volley, rent 
the night air. 

“ Let us come on, Flynn,” urged the man 
who had listened attentively to the exciting 
sounds ; “ there’s fighting going on, and we 
oughtn’t to be here.” 

“Tm ready, then,” replied Flynn, who felt 
well enough inclined for a spree ; and forget- 
ting their prisoner, they all three started 
forth, scarcely knowing whether they stood 
on their heads or heels, but capable enough 
of fighting boldly. 

Nelly ardently trusted they might never 
come back, though we don’t 5 mg she was 
sanguinary enough to hope they would be 
killed in the fray. She ‘scarcely knew 
whether the defeat of the smugglers or the 
revenue men would be the more advanta- 
geous to herself. Listening to hoarse cries 
and shots, she sat crouching and shivering for 
a long while, thinking she might probably 
try to.make her escape, even if she had to 


crawl step by step of the way. By degrees 
the noise of fighting grew more faint, as if 
the combatants were moving to a greater dis- 


tance. At length it was only at rare inter- 
vals she heard a shot at all. She was medi- 
tating upon the prudence of now venturing 
from the cave at all hazards, when the sounds 
of approaching steps struck upon her ear. 
A thrill of horror shot through her heart. 
Nearer and nearer they came—a heavy 
tramp, like the measured tread of two or 
three men walking slowly. The sounds 
ceased at the entrance of the cave; and with 
eyes nearly blind from terror, Nelly beheld, 
in the dim light, the uncovered head of a 
man thrust through the aperture, quickly 
followed by his shoulders and the rest of his 
body. Having made its entrance in this wa 
the figure eventually lay at full length, flat 
upon the ground, without motion; and Nelly 
heard the sound of retreating footsteps out- 
side. The moonlight streaming in, now fell 
faintly on the form of her silent companion, 
and with a cold shudder the girl became 
aware that she was within a few paces of a 
dead man. By his dress she concluded that 
he had been one of the smugglers, and earn- 
estly bending down, she examined his fea- 
tures, but they were unknown to her. 
Ghastly and stiff, with eyes glazed and wide 
open, the corpse seemed to stare horribly at 
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her. She retreated in fear and trembling, 
but found it impossible to keep her eyes off 
that sinister form. The dread of being alone 
with the dead is overpowering among some 
age of the Irish peasantry ; and perhaps 

elly felt more alarmed at being in such 
close contact with a corpse than she had yet 
felt since her capture by Fogarty. It was a 
strange fear, not connected with this world, 
and therefore the more terrible. With a 
thousand wild fancies rushing through her 
mind, among which ghosts, demons, and 
other ghastly forms, bore most unpleasant 
parts, she made an agonizing effort to leave 
the cave, and creeping slowly onwards passed 
the dead man as she made her exit through 
the aperture. It was a calm, cold night, the 
sky deep blue, and a broad shining moon rid- 
ing high in the heavens. Dark masses of 
mountains surrounded her, rising high and 
wild above the hollow in which she stood. 
It was impossible for her to know the best 
way to turn. Chilled, terrified, and weak 
from want of food and sleep, she found it 
difficult to move a step; but assisting herself 
by her hands to climb a rugged ascent, she 
slowly crept on. At length reaching a lofty 
eminence, from which she descried what ap- 
peared to be a worn path winding along for 
a considerable distance, trusting to chance 
she struck into it; and moving thus slowly 
for a long while, had made considerable way, 
when a faintness overcame her, and she sunk 
down senseless. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On returning to partial consciousness, 
Nelly found herself lying in a bed with the 
clothes tightly tucked round her, and a feel- 
ing of great weariness oppressing _ her. 
Though aware that some person was sitting 
near her, and that the walls of a house sur- 
rounded her, there was something dreamlike 
in it all; and feeling unable to collect her 
senses clearly, she soon dropped off into a 
confused slumber. How long she remained 
in this listless state—almost as much dead as 
alive—she could not tell; but she had an in- 
distinct jdea that many days and _ nights 
elapsed while she still lay there, a burthen to 
herself and those who watched her. 

One morning she suddenly awoke up with 
a feeling of relief; the weight that had 
oppressed her so long was gone; and she 
was able to make a clear survey of what sur- 
rounded her. She observed an elderly wo- 
man and a young one, sitting at some dis- 
tance from her, near a comfortable fire. 
They were conversing in subdued tones, but 
she could hear what they said. 

“She'll either die or begin to mend afore 
this day’s out,” whispered the elder one. 
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« Ay, I think it’s likely. The crathur has 
come through a dale, any how.” 

“Tf she could only spake, an’ tell where 
she came from, or who she is, a body ’id 
know where to send her,” continued the elder 
woman. 

Nelly now knew they were talking of her- 
self, and, rising on her elbow, she entreated 
them to tell her where she was, and how im d 
she had been with them. With much kind- 
ness they both ge neg her, and told her 
it was a fortnight since the husband of the 
younger woman had found her lying sense- 
eo early one morning, as he was returning 
from a distant part of the country, and that 
they had immediately got her conveyed to 
their house, where she had remained ever 
since. By her appearance they knew she was 
a respectable young woman, though, of course 
the plight in which she had been found 
seemed inexplicable, and she had been 
watched over and nursed, from day to day, 
with true Irish good-nature and hospitality. 

Nelly found that these people lived very 
far indeed from her own home;.they knew 
nothing of the neighborhood she belonged 
to, their intercourse being rather with the 
Limerick than the Tipperary side of the 
mountains. Nevertheless, they credited her 
story, wild and improbable as it might have 
seemed to the inhabitants of any more civil- 
ized district, and promised to get her con- 


veyed towards her own part of the > 
y 


as soon as she was able to be moved. Ne 

would willingly have set out at once, but her 
weak state rendered this out of the question, 
as she had passed through a very severe 
fever, and required time to regain even a 
little strength. Many more days elapsed 
before she was considered fit to travel; but 
her impatience to be gone was so great that 
much further delay would have only thrown 
her back; and, therefore, Mat Maher, the 
man of the house, was at last necessitated to 
procure a donkey-cart, to convey her home. 
One grey winter morning, then, she took her 
sew on the bundle of straw piled for her 
enefit in the small cart, and taking a grate- 
ful farewell of her kind friends, set out on 
her journey. Bad roads rendered her pro- 
gress slow and unpleasant; and it was already 
evening, with a thick rain falling, when she 
found herself near her beloved home. Not 
wishing that a stranger should witness her 
meeting with her relatives, she preferred 
getting down from the cart before reaching 
the house, and pursuing the last of the way 
on foot. Behold her, then, in the gathering 
darkness of the winter evening, fRankfull 
Me pp her parents’ dwelling, thoug 

pale and weak from recent illness. She was 
tuready upon the patch of meadow before 
the house—already within a yard or two of 
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the door—now her hand was upon the latch. 
The door had been fastened for the night, 
and she was obliged to knock for admittance, 
murmuring, as she did so, a devout, “ Thanks 
be to God!” 

For a moment the summons was unan- 
swered, but the voice of her father at length 
demanded who was there, 

“It’s me, father; it’s Nelly come back to 
e,” replied the young girl, in tones tremu- 
ous from emotion. 

A silence as of death reigned in the house 
for several minutes. Then the door flew 
open, and the figure of the father, wrathful 
and furious, met her gaze. 

“ Begone, you shameful wretch!” he ex- 
claimed, wildly. “Disgrace never darkened 
your father’s name tilt it was blackened by 
you! Quit the place! Hide your face from 
all belongin’ to ye, you ungrateful girl! How 
dare you show yourself back here in this 
brazen or Ad It well becomes you to have 
that impedence, now that you’ve got no where 
else to go, since the blaguard you wint off wid 
is tuk up for murder and robbery.” 

Astonished at this reception, yet fully com- 
prehending what the words of her father 
meant, Nelly endeavored to utter some ex- 
planatory sentences, but he would not listen 
to a word from her, and even her mother now 
called out sternly— 

“Come in, Pat; shut to the door, the air’s 
blowin’ in cowld.” 

In an instant after the door was banged 
with a force. that made the hinges tremble, 
and the miserable girl found herself once 
again alone, standing out in the chill night 
air, with the rain pattering thickly on her. 
Her head became giddy, and, staggering a 
few paces from the house, she would have 
fallen to the ground, had a friendly arm been 
nt round her slight form, as the voice of 

et Fagan murmured in her ear— 

“ Never heed, alanah! you'll come wid me.” 

All else was mist and confusion. The 
widow supported her to her own dwelling, 
and there laid her on a bed tenderly as she 
might have laid her own child. 

“Oh, poor thing! poor thing! sure you 
worked for your own ruin any way!” she 
murmured, as she chafed the girl’s hands, and 
drew the wavy hair from her beautiful fore- 
head. “Qh, sure meself often thought things 
id come to this pass !” 

Nelly heard the words, and understood . 
their signification but too well. She fixed 
her dark eyes dreamily on the widow's face, 
but could not utter a word. Pride choked 
her utterance. The widow continued to mur- 
mur forth sundry other thoughts that were 
passing through her mind, all of which left 
the miserable gir] without a doubt that she 
regarded her as a lost and erring creature. 
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Bet knew that human nature was frail; and 

even when she bent low over Nelly, and 

asked in a whisper if she was married to 

Fogarty, and received a decided answer in 

the negative, she only shook her head more 

pityingly than ever, again murmuring, “ Oh, 
r thing! poor thing!” 

Unable to bear this any longer, the girl 
now started up in an excited manner, and 
with a crimson glow suffusing her face, ex- 
claimed, in wild accents— 

“Bet Fagan, what d’ye take me for? Do 
you or any one else dare think I was mane 
enough to go away with Pety Fogarty?” 

“Whisht, alanah!” said Bet, soothingly ; 
“sure you needn’t care for what any one 

” 

“ Why wouldn’t I care? ” exclaimed Nelly. 
“Ts it nothin’ to me that my father turns me 
from the house like a mad dog? But ye’re 
all mistaken. I never went away willin’. 
He tuk me away—God sees he did; an’ 
I never laid eyes on him since the evenin’ 
he carried me to the mountains. The Lord 
only knows what tempted him to do the 
like !” 

Bet once more urged the poor girl to calm 
nerself,. As she could excuse frailty of one 
sort so she could that of another; and it did 
not surprise her that Nelly should, as she 
thought, resort to falsehood to screen herself 
from shame. Therefore she did not press 
her to give a particular account of her late 
adventures,.so firmly was she convinced that 
a dark blot, which nothing could remove, 
rested on her character. Appearances were 
all against her. No story that she might 
frame, however plausible, could, in Mrs. 
Fagan’s estimation, and to use her own 
phrase, “deceive people out of their seven 
senses ;” and when the girl took her by the 
arm, and solemnly recounted the daring act 
Fogarty had been guilty of, in carrying her 
forcibly from the Cappanick hills, = | the 
after events, which the reader already knows, 
the widow listened incredulously, though 
kindly, thinking, at the same time, that it 
would be far Bester, and more likely to 
awaken the compassion of the neighborhood, 
if Nelly stuck to truth, and confessed her 
fault repentantly. As the young girl went on 
with her narration, she only nodded her head 
at appropriate periods, or ejaculated, now and 
then, “ Dear! dear!” “Is it possible?” and 
so forth. But it was only when she slyly ob- 
served, “ Wasn’t it the peer story you met 
Fogarty at all that day?” that Nelly sud- 
denly became aware that her words were 
doubted. Starting up, she exclaimed, “ You 
don’t believe me, Bet Fagan—you know you 
don’t!” and Bet, taken very much aback, 
made as Jesuitical a reply as possible, which 
might neither offend her poor friend, nor en- 


danger her own knees by one of Father 
M’Cabe’s penances for downright lies. With- 
out crediting any thing whatever of the story, 
Mrs. Fagan, nevertheless, remembered every 
word of it, from beginning to end; and bei 
much of a gossip, as well as kind-heartes 
lost no time in telling it over again to some 
of her particular friends, and among them 
to Kitty Dillon, Nelly’s sister, who earnestly 
wished it might be true, though she could 
hardly dare to hope it was. 

“There’s only one bein’ can clear Nelly,” 
said Mrs. Fagan, as she spoke upon the sub- 
ject to Dan Phelan, a neighbor to whom she 
generally applied for advice in times of per- 

lexity ; for being, as she often observed, “a 
one woman,” she frequently fancied herself 
in want of assistance. This was considered 
decidedly a delusion on her part by the 
neighbors, who were of opinion that she was 
perfectly capable of managing the affairs of 
the whole country, without help from any one, 
man or woman. There wasn’t such a “ stir- 
rin’ woman ” for miles round as Bet Fagan: 
she was the best dancer and the swiftest 
walker in the neighborhood; she could sit up 
with the sick night after night, without once 
snatching a wink of sleep; she was the-mer- 
riest joker at a wake, and the most skilful 
layer out of a corpse—an accomplishment 
much prized in Ireland; in short, in all times 
of need, Bet’s — was very much in de- 
mand; not a christening, funeral, or wedding, 
could be complete without her; and her 
large, good-natured face was often the most 
cheering sight that met the gaze of many a 
dying eye. So she said to Dan Phelan, 
“There’s only one bein’ can clear Nelly, an’ 
that’s Pether Fogarty himself. You see 
he’s in gaol at Clonmel, an’ maybe if you'd 
ride over there, Dan, you'd get him to tell 
the truth to you.” 

“T’m willin’, to do it,” replied Phelan, 
scratching his head, doubtfully; “ but I mis- 
thrust, Bet—it’ll be of no use.” 

“ Go, any way, whin I tell you,” urged the 
widow ; and Dan was obliged to say he would. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE idea that his daughter had the un- 
blushing effrontery to return to the neighbor 
hood, after her supposed delinquency, struck 
Pat Dillon, if possible, with greater wrath 
than he had felt for the last three weeks. 
The compassion expressed for her by the 
neighbors, in consideration of her youth and 
— good conduct, only hardened his 

eart, and made him more unlikely to forgive 
her. He considered it a slur cast upon his 
name, that any excuse could be found to pal- 
liate her glaring misconduct. Far better 
would he have been pleased, if the country 





all round had joined in condemning her sup 
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sed guilt as something monstrous and 
itherto unheard-of. His sons felt equal 
fury, any their sister with feelings that 
might have done honor to Spartans of old; 
nor was their mother at all more lenient to- 
wards her unhappy child. - Kitty, alone, of 
all the family, experienced any thing like 
compassion for the discarded one; but she 
was peremptorily ordered not to see or 
speak to her. Nelly remained under the 
friendly shelter of Bet Fagan’s roof, a prey 
to the most despairing hiclingp. There was 
one person very much interested in the mis- 
fortunes of the young girl, who, nevertheless, 
spoke but little on the subject. This was 
enis Ryan. Doubted, despised, as she felt 
herself to be, Nelly would rather have suf- 
fered her right hand to be lopped off than 
deign to ask for an interview with her lover, 
when he did not seek it of himself, and this 
Denis was too proud to do. Upright and 
honest, with a reputation never blemished, 
Ryan was yet more cautious than generous ; 
and his affection for Nelly, powerful as it 
may have been, was not as powerful as his 
fear of being the mock and langhing-stock of 
the country; and though he heard the ac- 
count Nelly had given of herself, and was 
aware that she had always been the most 
truthful of beings, he held aloof waiting for 
further evidence in her favor. All this may 
have been very natural and prudent; but 
Nelly felt she would have acted very differ- 
ently towards him. As each day passed, she 
became more hopeless, comprehending more 
and more clearly how difficult it would be 
for her to dispel the dark cloud of shame that 
rested upon her. Bet Fagan had at length 
ersuaded her friend, Dan Phelan, to set out 
‘or Clonmel, to seek an interview with Fo- 
garty, who was waiting his trial at the next 
assizes for the crime of murder. Through 
the treachery of one of his companions in 
guilt, he had been betrayed to the police, who, 
after much fruitless search among the Galtee 
mountains, at length captured him near Lim- 
erick, where he was about to embark for 
America. Upon the evening that he had car- 
ried off Nelly Dillon, ‘a hint was given him 
by a comrade that he was to be thus betrayed, 
and in consequence of the information, he 
abandoned the usual hiding-place resorted to 
by himself and his lawless companions, 
Having deposited the senseless form of Nelly 
in the cave, he found it necessary to make 
his escape in a different direction with all 
speed, hoping to evade the police as he had 
aften done Leta. But animated by the 


fiercest feelings of revenge, his pursuers 
were determined to hunt to the death, and 
after some time Fogarty and a few others 
were made prisoners. 

Dan Phelan was not exactly the sort of 





ee calculated for such a mission as Bet 
agan despatched him on to the gaol. Peter 
received him sullenly, and as the poor stupid 
old man scratched his head, and hemmed and 
hawed, ignorant of how he should commence 
his inquiries, Fogarty maintained a dogged 
silence, by no means encouraging. At last 
Dan was necessitated to take his departure as 
wise as he came, with a very unsatisfactory 
report to bring Mrs. Fagan. Nelly, who had 
clung to the hope that Fogarty might have 
had honesty enough to clear he character, 
was wofully disappointed at the ill-success of 
Phelan’s efforts ; the blow fell so heavily upon 
her that she became very ill, and was for 
many weeks laid upon a sick bed, while Bet 
Fagan and her old friend, Norry Croan, 
nursed her with unwearying kindness. 

Father M’Cabe, the parish priest, was called 
in to see her, and from his manner, and a few 
words he dropped upon hearing Nelly’s con- 
fession, Bet felt, at last, almost convinced that 
= as innocent as she declared herself 
to be. 

“ Bedad,” thought she, “I'll thry wonst 
more again, afore it ‘is too late to get her 
righted, an’ sure if I fail I can’t help it; no 
one can do more than their best.” 

The assizes had commenced unusually 
early this year, and Fogarty was now a con- 
demned criminal, awaiting the hour of execu- 
tion in his prison cell. One-morning Bet set 
out on foot for Clonmel, without mentioning 
the object of her journey to any one. It was 
a raw day; sleet was drifting over the hills 
and valleys ; leaden clouds darkened the sky; 
but unswerving from her purpose the widow 
heeded not the weather. Her short, sturdy 
figure might have been seen moving steadily 
along, undaunted by wind or snow. Arrived 
at the town, she made her way at once to the 
gaol, and asked permission to see Fogarty. 
After some difficulty it was granted, and she 
soon found herself in presence -of the con- 
demned man. Ever since his capture and 
conviction Peter had preserved a most un- 
daunted bearing. The fire of his eye still 
burned brightly as ever; the wild scornful 
expression of his countenance remained un- 
changed. He might have stood as a model 
for any bandit hero of romance. He had 
listened to his death-sentence pronounced in 
court without moving a muscle of his face ; 
yet, when Bet Fagan stood before him, his 
eye quailed, and for a few minutes he appeared . 
struck with deep emotion. 

“Pety,” said the widow, kindly, while her 
voice quivered slightly; “it isn’t here 1 ex- 
pected to meet you next, whin we parted 
after the dance in Tim Scully’s barn.” 

He made no reply, and Mrs. Fagan con- 
tinued— 

“T’m sorry for you, an’ that’s the truth, 
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Pety. There’s a world o’ trouble kem over 
the neighborhood since that same night. 
Poor Nelly Dillon was blithe an’ merry at 
the dance, an’ now, sure enough no one ‘id 
think she was the same colleen; it’s on her 
account I’m here to-day, Pety, an’ as ye ex- 
pect marcy for yer sow] whin ye lave the 
world, I’d have you make a clean confession 
of what passed to make her quit her father’s 
house the way she did. There isn’t one of 
her people ‘ill spake to her. She'll niver 
hould up her head unless somethin’s done to 
make the counthry think betther of her than 
they do.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Fogarty, gloomily. 

“TJ want you to tell me, in the name of all 
that’s blessed, did Nelly go wid you wid her 
own free will an’ consent ?” 

“ Does she say she did?” asked Peter, fix- 
ing his eyes with a mocking expression on 
Bets face. 

“Never heed what she says,” said the wid- 
ow, evasively ; “ but spake for yourself.” 

“ Whatever Nelly says, is true,” replied 
Fogarty. 

“ But that won’t do,” rejoined Bet. “Her 
‘pm more shame for them, won’t b’lieve 

er own story; they’re as black agin her as if 
she was no more to them than a stone wall. 
If I was you, Pety, I’d spake out the truth, if 
it was ae to shame them.” 

Mrs. Fagan was a skilful diplomate, and 
had very cunningly spoken the last words. 

“Does Nelly curse me?” asked Fogarty. 

“ Curse you, Pety! Ah, not she! Nelly isn’t 
the one to curse you, let who will; but she’s 
frettin’ her life out about every thing. D’ye 
think she forgets the time when you an’ she 
was coortin’, an’ you not higher than meself ? 
Curse you, indeed! I’m afraid it was only too 
well she liked you always, an’ there’s the truth 
for you! Poor child! she’s lyin’ as wake as 
an infant now, a’most dead in my house at 
home; an’ there isn’t one of her people ‘ill 
put their foot inside the door.” 

“Does Dinny Ryan be often in wid you?” 

“Dinny, is it! acto God help ye! Dinny 
doesn’t show his nose in the house! He’s as 
black agin her as anybody else : maybe worse. 
I'd just like to let him see he was mistaken 
about Nelly, if it was only for spite.” 

“What can I do for her? what is it you 
want, Mrs. Fagan ?” 

“T want you to confess out right, how it was 
that oe wint away wid you, so that her peo- 
ple may know the truth; an’ if you tould it 
all afore Father M’Cabe, an’ gave him lave to 
make it known to the Dillons and everybody 
else in the place, sure that ‘id be enou r “ 

“T haven’t got more than a few days to 
live,” said Fogarty, coolly; “I’m to be hung 
on Tuesday.” 
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“Sure there’s time enough for your confes- 
sion, anyhow,” replied Bet, in a business-like 
manner, “It wouldn’t take more than an 
hour or two to see Father M’Cabe and tell 
him every thing.” 

“ Well, maybe you had best send him,” ob- 
served Fogarty, after a pause. 

“ An’ what ‘ill you tell him?” asked Bet, 
who now began to entertain doubts about the 
sort of confession Pety might make. 

“T’ll tell him what’s the truth.” 

“ You're not jokin’, Pety?” 

“Sorra joke,” replied the condemned man, 

“But what’s the truth?” persisted the 
widow. 

“ Father M’Cabe ‘ill tell you,” replied Fo- 

=. 
“ Pety,” said Mrs. Fagan, solemnly, “ ri- 
mimber that we’ill part shortly, niver to meet 
agin in this life, an’ whatever you say, let it be 
nothin’ that ’ill belie Nelly.” 

mand looked impenetrable, and hurriedly 
said— 

“Send Father M’Cabe.” 

As the turnkey came to say he must put an 
end to the interview, Bet shook hands Kindly 
with Fogarty, just as she had, during her life- 
time, shaken hands with scores of men about 
to be hung, and wiping some tears from her 
eyes, left the gaol. Back again, through wind 
and sleet, with the gathering gloom of night 
descending upon all aon objects, the wid- 
ow went home. She was afraid to mention 
any thing of her expedition to Nelly, for fear 
of further disappointment ; and when the girl 
anxiously inquired where she had been all 
day, she vaguely replied— 

“ Only a piece off, alanah, seein’ a frind, an’ 
I was delayed longer than I intinded.” 

“ What day is this?” inquired Nelly. 

“It’s Friday, sure.” 

“Satuaday, Sunday, Monday,” muttered 
Nelly, as if to herself, adding aloud, “ there’s 
only three days more for him to live, Mrs. 
Fagan, he’ll be hung on Tuesday.” 

“ Well, an’ if he is, sure the world ‘ill be 


well rid of him,” replied Bet, shortly. 

Nelly said no more; but the widow looked 
uneasily at her as she saw her clasp her hands 
convulsivel} together. A long silence ensued, 
only broken by the clinking of pots and pans, 
and the whirr and crackle of the blazing wood 


that was ro me, A to get the supper ready. 
Nelly was sitting by the fire, looking beautiful, 
though fearfully emaciated. 

“What way d’ye feel the night?” asked 
Bet, after a long survey of her pale features. 

“T feel as if I was dead, Mrs. Fagan.” 

“Lord be good tous! How’s that, an’ you 
sittin’ there alive enough ? ” 

“T feel as if I was dead, Bet Fagan, an’ 4s 
if God had cursed me so that I was condemned 
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to walk the earth, a spirit that nobody wanted 
to see.” 

“It’s a sin to talk that wild way, agra,” said 
Bet, looking a little alarmed. Nelly certainly 
looked rather spectral; but there was the 
light of an unquenchable pride burning still 
in her eye. 

The next morning was Saturday, a wild, 
dreary day, and Bet went early to Father 
M’Cabe to give him Peter Fogarty’s message. 
The priest was a good-natured man, and he 
lost no time in repairing, in his gig, to Clon- 
mel. Mrs. Fagan saw him off with great sat- 
isfaction, and yet, when he was gone, a dull 
misgiving crossed her mind that Fogarty 
might, possibly, make matters worse than ever 
by stating falsehoods in his dying confession. 

“ Musha, he was always full of thricks and 
divilmint,” she muttered as she went home; 
“an’ he no more cared for priest nor mass 
than the haythen.” 

This reflection induced Bet to take a gloomy 
view of affairs for the remainder of the day; 
and she was glad that she had not given Nelly 
any reason to hope. She felt very uneasy, 
indeed; and when she heard the well-known 
rattle of the priest’s gig returning, she ran 
out in the dusky evening to hear the worst at 
once. 

“ Well, yer riverence, what news have you 
for me?” she asked, as Father M’Cabe 
alighted at his own house. 

“You mustn’t be impatient, Bet,” replied 
his reverence, slowly and calmly ; “ whatever 
I have to say, you can’t hear it till to-morrow.” 

“Oh, musha, Father John, let me hear it 
this minnit,” entreated the widow, in an ago- 
ny of suspense. 

“To-morrow, Bet — to-morrow,” repeated 
the priest, 

“Oh, it's no good!” moaned the woman, 
striking her hands together. “ Sure, if it was, 
you’d spake it out at wonst.” 

“ You must bear all things patiently,” re- 
joined Father M’Cabe, gravely. 

“ Oh, sorra bit o’ patience ever I had, your 
riverence,” said Bet, with frankness. “If 
ey tell me at wonst what news you have, 

d sleep sound the night.” 

“To-morrow I will—not till then.” 

“ To-morrow’s Sunday, an’ sure there’ll be 
three masses an’ a sermon, an’ it ‘ill be all 
hours afore I can see yer riverence to spake to.” 

“Never mind that. Come to mass, just as 
you do every Sunday, and don’t be thinking 
of anything but your prayers,” replied Father 
John, as he unrelentingly-entered his house 
and closed the door. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE Sunday broke over the world bright 
and cloudless, and from far and near the 
burned on her cheek, a bright light flashed in 
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peasants were flocking to Father M’Cabe’s 
chapel. Bet Fagan, as usual, got ready for 
twelve o’clock mass, and as she left the house 
she recommended Nelly to the attention of 
old Norry Croon. The chapel was very 
much crowded that day. Bet found some ~ 
wy in pushing her way through the 
mass of people that thronged the building. 
The Dillons were there, praying devoutly, and 
sprinkling themselves well with holy water ; 
while Denis Ryan could be seen among the 
crowd busy with his missal. Nobody was 
eventually more wrapt in devotion than the 
widow herself. She swayed herself backwards 
and forwards in a perfect agony of piety, and 
a murmur like the swell of the ocean occa- 
sionally arose through the building as the en- 
thusiasm of the people waxed greater and 
greater. At length the sermon commenced. 
Everybody was attentive. A pin might have 
been heard dropping, so still was the congre- 
gation. At the conclusion of the discourse, 
Father M’Cabe, according to custom, entered 
into some secular affairs of the parish ; asked 
why Jack Molloy hadn’t brought in his harvest 
dues months ago, like everybody else ; threat- 
ened to denounce any man that had been 
concerned in cutting off Tim Brogan’s cow’s 
tail, and painting his horse’s skin; and de- 
clared his intention of horse-whipping who- 
ever it was that nailed Mary Themanale 
three fine hens to her own door. The worthy 

astor kept his most remarkable piece of in- 
formation till the last, summing up all by an 
astounding disclosure— 

“And now, good people,” said he, as he 
turned his face full round to the congrega- 
tion, “I’m going to tell you something that’ll 
astonish and gratify you all; and it’s no less 
than that I have it in my power to declare 
to you this blessed day that Pat Dillon’s 
daughter, Nelly, is as innocent as the unborn 
child. I heard the confession from Peter 
Fogarty’s own lips, in Clonmel gaol, yester- 
day; and it was his wish that I would tell it 
before you all this day.” 

Here followed, amid the breathless silence 
of the hearers, a brief, but correct, account of 
events which the reader is already acquainted 
with ; and when Father John ceased to speak, 
a cheer burst from the crowd that shook the 
chapel windows, and made the image of the 
Virgin over the altar sway from side to side 

erceptibly. A rush was made from the 
building without delay ; and Bet Fagan, being. 
near the door, got out first, and with the 
speed of lightning rushed to her own house, 
where she communicated to Nelly the glad 
tidings she had heard, and which were now 
known to everybody, far and near, in the 

arish. On being made acquainted with this 
intelligence, Nelly slowly arose from her bed, 
where she had beenreclining. A bright flush 
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her eye ; but speech seemed to fail her, for she 
uttered no word. 

‘Oh, thin, it’s meself’s the glad woman this 
day !” exclaimed Bet, clapping her hands, and 
swaying her large head to and fro. Norry 
’ Croon now confronted her, with her hands in 
her sides, and her withered face agitated in 
every feature— 

“Didn’t I tell you, Bet Fagan, that I never 
believed a word agin’ Nelly Dillon. “Didn’t I 
say she wasn’t the one to disgrace her peo- 

le ?” 

“Ye did, Norry, ye did,” murmured the 
widow, who was now fairly shedding tears of 
thankft.lness, 

A mighty surging sound was now heard 
without, and presently the doorway ~ was 
blocked up by figures all eager to enter the 
house. Pat Dillon, with his wife and daghter, 
Kitty, were given precedence, of course, and 
rushing in, they frantically embraced Nelly, 
who stood upright in the middle of the floor. 

“ Stand back, all o’ ye!” said Mrs. Fagan, 
as she motioned to the crowd outside to keep 
off, and, obeying her commands, the people 
moved from the door, leaving Nelly’s relatives 
to speak to her in peace. 

“ Nelly, my own jewel, you'll come back to 
your poor father wonst more!” cried Dillon, 
triumphantly. 

“ Av’ it’s Dinny Ryan’s the proud man this 
day!” exclaimed the mother, weeping. Kitty, 
unable to utter a word, hung upon her sister’s 
neck, shedding tears. Nelly made no reply 
to any expression of endearmenr, and returned 
no caress. When Dennis Ryan rushed joy- 
ously into the house, and prepared to seize 
her hand with enthusiasm, the girl drew back 
proudly, and in a voice that thrilled through 
the nerves of her hearers, spoke out at lasti— 

“Keep back, Denis Ryan! keep back all o’ 
ye! You're nothin’ to me, an’ I’m nothin’ to 

af” 

“Nelly, dear Nelly!” said Bet Fagan, 
rebukingly. 

“ Ay, nothin’ to me,” repeated Nelly, with 
flashing eyes, while the proud dilatation of her 
beautifully formed nostrils lent an expression 
of wondrous power to her countenance. A 
— might have chosen her as a personi- 

cation of proud woman’s indignation—* I’m 
nothin’ to one o’ ye!” 

* Yis, yis,” said Dillon, soothingly, “ you 
are the same to me you ever were. You're 
me own pet child again!” 

“But you're are not the same to me,” re- 
plied Nelly, bitterly. 

“Tam!I am, me poor child,” continued 
Dillon; “an’ you’re father’s house is there 
ready to receive you this minnit : so you had 
best come home at wonst.” 

“Never!” cried the girl, vehemently. 
“ Never will I cross the threshold of the door 





that shut me out in the dark night. No, 
Pat Dillon; I’m your daughter no longer, 
I’ve no father, nor mother, nor sister, nor 
brother! Ihav’nt one to love me but the 
man that'll be hung in the front of Clonmel 
gaol the day after to-morrow! 

“Nelly, acushla!” murmured Bet Fagan, 
reproachfully. 

“You were kind to me, Bet Fagan!” said 
Nelly, taking her hand; “an’ you, Norry 
Croon, knew me bether than my own people; 
you trusted me more than the man that 
wanted me for his wife; but still there wasn’t 
on? o’ ye loved and trusted me like Peter 
Fogarty. Wid all his crimes on his head, an’ 
great a wrong as he done me, an’ great sor- 
row as he gave my heart, I’d marry him this 
blessed day, in Father M‘Cabe’s chapel, if he 
was here, free out of prison. 

The neighbors had by this time gathered 
into the house, and stood looking on aghast. 
Whispers ran round to the effect that Nelly 
must Lave grown light in her head; but some 
there were that thought she “sarved her 
people right.” 

“ You'll come home this minnit !” cied Pat 
Dillon, whose anger was now roused, and he 
advanced to take his daughter’s arm in a 
firm grasp. 

“ Never, never!” exclaimed Nelly, shaking 
hic hand off with wild eagerness. “If there 
wasn’t another roof to shelter me in the world, 
I'd perish rather than put a foot inside your 
house! I loved you wonst, father; I loved 
you so well that I broke my own heart for 
you! I did what I could to forget the boy 
that was as dear to me as my own life for 
many a long year, just because you didn’t like 
him; and I strove to like another till I did 
like him; and I gave my promise to marry 
him, and God sees it was a promise I’d have 
kept: but I’m sorry to the heart now that 
ever I did the like, for the love I threw away 
was the only true love among ye all! Ay, 
Pety Fogarty ! murderer, robber, whatever you 
are, I'd marry you this minnit if you were 
here to take me! But we'll be together soon 
enough!” 

Fiercely wroth, Dillon made another rush 
towards the-excited girl, but many hands held 
him back. 

“You'll not lay a finger on her!” shouted 
the voice of Bet Fagan. “Ye desarve this, 
every one 0’ ye, for yez were like Turks to her 


‘an’ ye know it!” 


Mrs. Dillon looked nearly as stern as her 
husband ; and her sons, who were now enter- 
ing, would have almost torn their sister limb 
from limb, so great was their indignation, had 
not the crowd forced them outagain. While 
much bustle ensued, Nelly’s strength became 
exhausted, and seeing her sway to and fro, a8 
she stood in the centre of the Hoor, Bet Fagar 
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rushed to cateh her in her arms. The girl’s 
head dropped heavily on her shoulder, and 
seeing the expression of her features, Norry 
Croon shrieked out— 

“She’s dyin’, she’s dyin’; lave the house 
every one o’ ye!” 

The crowd fell back as Norry waved her 
hand to them, but the Dillons did not move. 
Bet laid Nelly on the bed, and Mrs. Dillon, 
now overcome with a mother’s feelings, ran for- 
ward to her ; but gathering up all her strength 
the girl pushed the unfortunate woman away 
from her with scorn and indignation. 

Pat Dillon at length burst into tears, and 
wrung his hands despairingly. 

“Nelly, Nelly!” he exclaimed wildly, 
“won’t ye look on yer own father, an’ say 
ye forgive him ?” 

Fixed and glazed, the daughter’s eyes were 
fastened on vacancy; the things of this world 
had vanished from their sight forever: the 
life-blood was already growing stagnant in the 


eins. 

“She’s dead,” whispered Norry Croon, 
bending over her ; “ the breath’s gone.” 

A wild cry, like the shriek of some forest 
beast—discordant, ferocious, despairing— 
rang through the room; and rushing towards 
the bed, Pat Dillon seized the senseless form 
of his child, in his arms, and bore it from the 
house in a frenzy fearful to behold. The 
women screamed and ran after him ; but with 
the speed of madness, he gained his own 
house ere they could stop him. Flinging 
the corpse on the bed in the kitchen, he ex- 
claimed— 

“She'll not be waked a night out o’ her fa- 
ther’s house, any how,” and then burst into 
a hideous peal of laughter. 

Bet remembered his own words, spoken 
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the morning after Nelly’s disappearance, that 
she should never cross his threshold alive 
again. It was her duty to lay out the dead 
body, and very mournfully she did it. Never 
had she dressed out a fairer corpse. The 
wake that night in the Dillons’ house was a 
strange one. The neighbors from far and 
near had gathered to it —all except Denis 
Ryan; and though there were pipes and to- 
bacco in abundancé, and plenty of whiskey, 
there was little merriment. One alone of 
those present joked and laughed with a wild 
revelry that struck horror into the hearts of the 
rest. This was the father of her who lay 
lifeless before their eyes. The light of reason 
had vanished forever from Pat Dillon’s mind; 
and when his child’s corpse was lowered into 
its last earthly resting place upon the same 
day that witnessed the execution and burial 
of Peter Fogarty, he clapped his hands, ut- 
tering unearthly shouts of triumph. From 
that time he was a confirmed maniac, grad- 
ually sinking into idiocy. His family became 
scattered: the sons departed to America and 
Australia; his wife, and daughter Kitty, did 
not survive their misfortunes very long; and 
Pat became a miserable object, wandering 
from town to town, generally attired ina 
cast-off soldier’s uniform. He was soon well 
known at Thurles, Clonmel, and Cashel; and 
till his hair was grey, and his form bent with 
age, he continued to live a: poor idiot. His 
farm passed into other hands. The walls of 
the house are black and old now, reader, but 
they stand still; and though Pat is long dead, 
his unhappy story, and the melancholy fate 
of his favorite child, is still spoken of in the 
neighborhood, though Bet Fagan and Norry 
Croon, like many of their contemporaries, 
have been gathered to their eternal dwellings. 





New Comrounp ror Mixine Parints.— 
Mr. Church, an American, has invented a new 
compound for mixing paints, which consists of 
four fluid ounces of oil of turpentine, put into a 
bottle with one quarter of an ounce of gum 
mastic, and one-eighth of an ounce of caoutchouc. 
These are well shaken three or four times a day 
for three or four days, and then allowed to rest 
for a short time. One gallon of soft soap, 
which would be one year old, and of good qual- 
ity, is next dissolved over a fire in one gallon 
of distilled rain water. One gallon of linseed 
oil is boiled and poured into the soft soap and 
water with frequent stirring, while both are at 
about blood heat. The gum mastic and caout- 





chouc solution is then poured from its dregs, and 
added; and, after the whole has been well 
stirred, it is placed over a gentle fire and heated, 
the heat being increased for about half an hour 
until it almost reaches the boiling point ; but. it 
must not be allowed to boil. The composition 
is then strained through a coarse cloth; and 
when cold is ready for use. It makes a paint 
that is cheaper than common oil paint, and is 
more durable, owing to the alkali and gums pre- 
venting the oil leaving the paint, and being ab- 
sorbed in the wood. It is also susceptible of a 
_ polish when well dried, and takes varnish 
well. ’ 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ROBERT STEPHEN RINTOUL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


So closely is the anonymous with respect 
to the press preserved in this country, that 
robably the following brief announcement, 
inserted in the Times of last week amongst 
the list of deaths, “On the 22nd, R. 8. 
Rintoul, Esq., in his seventy-first year,” had 
for the public in general no more than the 
ordinary significance. And yet to the inner 
world of London, the politicians and literary 
men, his name was a household word, for Mr. 
Rintoul was and had been from its commence- 
ment the editor of the Spectator newspaper. 
The anonymous may have its advantages; it 
may be right that the crude but impassioned 
dictum of the youth of twenty-two should go 
forth to the world with all the authority 
which the dictatorial we conveys,—for in- 
stance, to the hundred thousand readers of a 
leading morning journal, in all parts of the 
world,—but it certainly has its drawbacks 
also; and there is a great and growing feel- 
ing amongst educated and mature men that 
the disadvantages are greater than the uses 
of the system. But this is a large question, 
into which we must not at present enter. 
We cannot, however, help thinking that the 
very influential class of readers who for many 
years past have been in the habit of studying 
the Spectator, would have been glad to have 
known something of the remarkable man by 
whom their opinions on many important sub- 
jects were being formed. 

Mr. Rintoul was a native of the north of 
Scotland; in his early days he conducted a 
newspaper at Dundee, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh. After he came to London he 
founded the Atlas, but soon left that journal 
on some misunderstanding with its proprietors, 
and then started the Spectator, which he 
conducted until within a month of his death, 
For thirty years he went through the serious 
labors both mental and physical necessarily 
attendant upon the conduct of a weekly news- 
paper, and those labors were increased ten- 
old by the conscientious and scrupulous care 
with which he performed his task. 

No journal perhaps was ever before so 
thoroughly edited as the Spectator by Mr. 
Rintoul; not a line or a word was passed 
over as a matter of course; every line and 
word passed through the alembic of his brain, 
and consequently there was a completeness of 
form and a consistency of tone about his 
penne which we might in vain have looked 
or amongst its contemporaries. One who 
knew him well; and long acted as one of his 
collaborateurs, thus describes Mr. Rintoul’s 
principle of editing :—“He suggested the 
papers, he supplied suggestions as to the 





mode of treating them, he carefully and criti- 
cally analysed every article, and urged its 
writer to revision with a view to make it as 
perfect as possible. In the news department, 
there was the same labor; in the selection, 
condensation, and arrangement of the intelli- 
gence he took an active and unwearied part.”* 

It may be that he devoted too much time 
to duties which to others would have seeme4 
comparatively unimportant; but we cannot 
help admiring the conscientiousness of the 
man, and feeling how valuable he would have 
been as a public servant in a responsible office 
under the Crown. To some of our readers 
the recent diplomatic disclosures at Turin 
may at once occur as a case in point. Were 
our public men as scrupulous in the perform- 
ance of their duties as the subject of this 
notice was in his, we should ngt have heard 
of an ambassador signing an important des- 
patch which he had not read; nor would a 
subordinate of Mr. Rintoul’s training, have 
ventured to deviate in the despatch from the 
draft on which he had been directed to frame 
it. \ 

Although possessed originally of a strong 
frame, as at as of a strong, pha intellect, 
the enormous toil which he went through, 
“never ending, still beginning,”—and with 
very rare exceptions unrelieved by the long 
vacation, which is the salvation of so many 
men who make heavy drains upon their minds 
—told silently upon him; but it was only 
about a year since that his friends observed a 
serious change for the worse in his appear- 
ance. From that time he got gradually 
weaker and weaker ; but although those who 
knew him best scarcely dared to hope for his 
complete restoration to health, it was not 
until the 18th ult. that there was any im- 
mediate danger. He bore the acute suffer- 
ings of his last few days with his accustomed 
firmness and patience, and at length suc- 
cumbed on the evening of the 22nd, peace- 
fully, to the universal enemy. 

Mr. Rintoul lived to the age alloted to 
man; but physically there was no reason 
why his life should not have been prolonged 
to old age, had he saved instead of spending 
himself. And it is ever thus with the best 
men—they devote themselves to a cause, and 
die with harness on their back; and however 
their friends may regret their loss, they can- 
not but feel that lower natures only would 
have burned more slowly. 

We have spoken of Mr. Rintoul’s power 
of work, but there was one feature of his 
character still more prominent and more im- 
portant—it was his unflinching honesty and 
sturdy independence. You might not agree 
with the tone of his paper on a certain ques- 


* Daily News, April 24, 1858. 
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tion, you might think that it was over tem- 
ered by the caution of the Scott, but you 
felt uite sure that it was honest, that neither 
the frowns nor the smiles of the great had 
had the least influence upon the mind of its 
responsible editor. And how much is there 
to be said in favor of such caution. Even 
when carried to excess it errs on virtue’s side ; 
and in no class of men, perhaps, is it so valu- 
dble as that of editors of public journals. 
Those only who are behind the scenes can 
know how many influences, direct or indirect, 
are brought to bear upon the more important 
members of the fourth estate. How many 
interests there are to be served, how many 
enemies to be injured, how much vanity to be 
ratified, how many schemes to be puffed 
into notice! Politicians, divines, men of sci- 
ence, authors, artists, actors, speculators, are 
all ready to bow for a time and to gain their 
own ends before the man who by his pen can aid 
orinjure them. None of these side-influences 
had any weight with Mr. Rintoul. He was 
determined, as far as in him lay, to act justly 
towards the public, and he never swerved 
from what he considered to be the duty he 
had undertaken. 

And consequently we may claim for Mr. 
Rintoul the merit of having done more than 
almost any other man of our time ‘to raise 
the tone of journalism and journalists. Many 
of those who were trained in his school are 
now the conductors of leading papers in 
London and the provinces, and are carrying 
out the principles they learned from him. 

The Duke of Wellington, we know, was 
in the habit of reading the Spectator every 
week. Its readers comprised the most emi- 
nent men of all parties, not only in this coun- 
try, but on the continent and in the colonies. 
At the time when it was established, liberal 
principles were neither so popular nor so 
general as they have since become, nor were 
there so many — of the same kind as 
there now are. The Spectator made its 
readers and kept them. At the universities, 
at which, of course, the greatest number of 
our public men are educated, this journal was 
always much read, and it hae done a great 
deal to form the minds of those who are now 
the governing class amongst us. It is the 
character more than the mere numerical ex- 
tent of circulation which gives to a newspaper 
its influence. 

Those who knew Mr. Rintoul but slightly, 
or met him only casually in society, could 
form but an imperfect idea as to the character 
of the man. Stern in the performance of his 
public duties, and ever careful in private not 
to raise expectations he could not fulfil, those 
who enjoyed the privilege of intimacy with 
him, knew that he was a man who could be 





relied on at any moment; whose calm, clear 
judgment on any — proposed to him 
was of the greatest value; that his word was 
the perfect truth as truth seemed to him; 
and that beneath a somewhat cold exterior 
there ran a warm current of real human sym-— 
pathy and affection. When amongst those 
who knew him well, he was most cordial and 
genial,» most agreeable companion, full of 
anecdotes of the eminent men amongst whom 
he had been thrown, of public matters which 
he had observed, and of the habits and cus+ 
toms of Scotland in days now long since 
passed. 

Cant, and affectation, and pretence, in all 
the protean forms they assume at the present 
day, were of course highly objectionable to 
an undemonstrative man; but he did in 
silence the good works others were talking 
about, to an extent which those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him can 
alone appreciate; and when the sad news 
that he was no more amongst us became 
known, genuine grief was to be seen depicted 
on the faces of the men with whom he had 
been for years in daily habits of association. 
It stands to reason that a public journal con- 
ducted by such a man in the shifting preten- 
tious times in which we live, would constantly 
give offence, and could. never be the organ of 
a party, but the Spectator will remain a 
trustworthy record of the events of the last 
thirty years, and a valuable commentary 
upon them. 

It has often appeared to us that there was 
a considerable similarity of character between 
the late Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Rintoul—* 
in their unflinching performance of public du- 
ties, in their abhorrence of all shams, in their 
sense of truth, and in their secret performance 
of acts of genuine kindness, very little to be 
expected by those who reasoned merely from 
their undemonstrative outward demeanor. 
The world knew little of Sir R. Peel’s real 
character whilst he lived, and death, we are 
sure, will reveal nothing but what is honorable 
respecting him whom now we mourn. 

uch characters which used to be consid- 
ered the type of common Englishmen, are, 
we greatly fear, dying out. Compromises, 
coalitions, railway manias, extravagant living, 
adulteration of food, and the many other 
forms in which personal and national untruth 
have developed themselves of late years with 
fearful rapidity, have thinned their ranks. 

* [Having been careful readers of the Specta- 
tor for thirty years, we are much interested in this 
short notice. The Spectator was called “ Radi- 
cal”—but the sound sense of the editor soon 
realized that though the Whigs were full of prin- 
ciple and promise, Lord John Russell was much 
less disposed to move onward than was Sir Robert 
Peel. So he advocated the latter, and was called 
“ Tory-Radical.”"—Living Age.] 
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Le us honor him, when we do find still an 
honest man,—the noblest work of God. 

To the writer of these few imperfect lines, 
it is a matter of sincere gratification to have 
the mar of offering even this unwor- 
thy tribute to his honored friend. As a boy, 
he received from Mr. Rintoul almost paternal 
kindness ; and in the chequered path of life, 
during the quarter of a century which has 
pase since he first was able to look upon 

im as a friend, he never found that friend- 
~~ fail. 
ot a year has passed, since one who was 


dear to Mr. Rintoul as a friend, and invalua- 
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ble as collaborateur, was taken away in the 
rime of manhood, Mr. Brimley, the 
ibrarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
volume of this gentleman’s Essays, reprinted 
from the Spectator and from this Magazine, 
will appear almost as soon as this notice, 
Mr. Rintoul took great interest in the scheme 
but was not (gpmyecom to see its completion. 
The world is, naturally enough, sick and 
tired of testimonials, but we trust that Mr, 
Rintoul will not be allowed to pass away 
without some lasting memorial of his havi 
been. In life he was useful to the public, an 
his death is a public loss. P, 





Porr Prus V. anp tae Boox or Common 
Prayer.—T. L. has implied that the offer of 
Pope Pius V. (IV.?) to confirm the use of the 
English liturgy, upon the condition of Eliza- 
beth recognizing the Papal supremacy, rests 
solely on the authority of Camden and Ware. 
Your correspondent has omitted to award the 
testimony of Lord Chief Justice Coke, who at 
the Norwich Assizes in August 1606, only three 
years after the queen’s death, publicly affirmed 
in his charge that— 


“The Pope wrote a letter to Elizabeth, in 
which he consented to approve the Book of 
Common — as used amongst us, as con- 
taining, says he, nothing contrary to the truth, 
and comprehending what is necessary to salva- 
tion, though not all that ought to be in it; and 
that he would authorise us to use it, if her Maj- 
esty would receive it from him and upon his 
authority. And this, adds he, is the truth 
touching Pope Pius V., which I have often heard 
Jrom the queen’s own mouth. And I have fre- 
quently conferred with noblemen of the highest 
rank of the state, who had seen and read the 
Pope’s letter on this subject, as I have related it 
to you. And this is as true as that Iam an 
honest man,”’—Charge, pp. 28, 29, 40. 


It is, of course, a matter of small moment to 
a member of the Church of England, whether 
the Bishop of Rome recognized our orders, and 
approved our liturgy, or no ; but should any of 
your readers be curious in the matter, they may 
read the pros and cons in Courayer’s Defence of 
the Dissertation on the Validity of the English Or- 
dinations, vol. ii. pp. 359—378.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Cat’s CrapLtz: Cratcu.—The game de- 
scribed is hereabouts called “ scratch-cradle.”’ 

Cratch (archaism) meant 2 species of cradle 
as well as a manger. 

Carriers here call that a cratch which they let 
down from the rear of their waggons for the 
purpose of loading and unloading ; so called, I 





dare say, from its resemblance to the rack of a 
manger. 

Some time ago I interfered to prevent a host 
of well-known words from being monopolized 
by Polperro in Cornwall; and now a word for 
cat’s cradle, “a favorite amusement of children 
in Norfolk, and ——, elsewhere ; ” and a 
description is given. there should be any 
place in England where cat’s cradle is not com- 
mon, would that part of England be pleased to 
come forward pe confess. If there be one of 
your readers who did not see cat’s cradle when 
a boy, I will answer for it that reader was a girl. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





Attoy For Mepats, &c.—Herr Von Bibra 


states that an alloy, consisting of 6 parts bis- 
muth, 3 tin, and 13 lead, is very fusible, and re- 
markably hard, without being brittle. The 
fracture does not present any crystalline appear- 
ance. When objects cast with this alloy are 
moistened with dilute nitric acid, and rubbed 
with a woolen rag, the raised portions appear 
bright, and the depressions dull. Some cast 
ings of medals from gypsum moulds were 80 
a reproduced, that writing, which could 

read on the originals only by aid of the 
microscope, was quite distinct in the copies. 
It is probable that this alloy would be services 
ble for typographic purposes. 





“Goop TEMPER BETTER THAN GOOD 
Srnsz.”—A lady once quoted to me a senti- 
ment which she said was Addison’s, that “ Good 


temper was better than sense.” As I dis- 
pute the proposition, I have searched for it in 
Addison’s works, but can nowhere find it. Can 
any of your correspondents direct me to it, or 
remove my doubt? 


[A maxim similar to the above occurs in The 
Spectator, No. 437. The writer says, “T could 
name crowds who lead miserable lives for want 
of knowledge in their parents of this maxim, 
that good sense and good nature always go to 
gether.” |—Notes and ies. 





GONE AWAY.—THE TWO APRILS. 


A SUMMER VISION. 


One summer morn, in musings lost, 
I sat before my window, 

And watched how oft the wood was crossed 
By sunshine and by shadow. 


Then suddenly a little maid, 
Some three years old or under, 
Came tripping up the silent glade, 

With looks of joy and wonder: 


She seemed a very fay; methought 
Her silky golden tresses 

Gleamed here and there, as they had caught 
A sunbeam ’midst their meshes : 


Her softly rounded cheeks were pale, 
Her eyes were dark and lustrous : 
I felt that they could tell a tale 


For mortal ears too wondrous. 


All clad in purest white, she seemed 
So free from earthly leaven, 

No wonder that at first I deemed 
Her newly come from Heaven. 


She paused awhile, and then her feet 
Trod deftly ’midst the daisies, 

Till soon she bowed her head to greet 
The lilies with her praises ; 


Then, wandering on, she came before 
The queen of woodlaxd posies, 

And smiling, cprtsied o’er and o’er 
To all the sweet white roses. 


At last she faded like a dream, 
The trees her form concealing ;— 
Now Heaven be praised for this gleam, 
True fairyland revealing ! 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 





GONE AWAY. 


I sre the farm-house red and old, 
Above the roof its maples sway ; 
The hills behind are bleak and cold, 

The wind comes up and dies away. 


I gaze into each empty room, 
And as I gaze a gnawing pain 

Is at my heart, at thought of those 
Who ne’er will pass the doors again. 


And, strolling down the orchard slope 
(So wide a likeness grief will crave), 

Each dead leaf seems a wither’d hope, 
Each mossy hillock looks a grave. 


They will not hear me if I call; 

They will not see these tears that start ; 
"Tis autumn—autumn with it all— 

And worse than autumn in my heart. 


0 leaves, so dry, and dead, and sere! 
I can recall some happier hours, 
When summer’s glory linger’d there, 
And summer’s beauty touch’d the flowers. 


Adown the slope a slender shape 
Danced lightly, with her flying curls, 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 654 
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And manhood’s deeper tones were blent 
With the gay laugh of happy girls. 


O stolen meetings at the gate! 
O lingerings at the open door! 
O moonlight rambles long and late! 
My heart can scarce believe them o’er. 


And yet the silence strange and still, 
The air of sadness and decay, 

The moss that grows upon the sill,— 
Yes, love and hope have gone away ! 


So like, so like a worn-out heart! 
Which the last tenant finds too cold, 
And leaves for evermore, as they 
Have left. this homestead, red and old. 


Poor empty house! poor lonely heart! 
’T were well if bravely, side by side, 

You waited, till the hand of Time 
Each ruin’s mossy wreath supplied. 


T lean upon the gate, and sigh ; 

Some bitter tears will force their way, 
And then I bid the place good-bye 

For many a long and weary day 


I cross the little ice-bound brook 
(In summer ’tis a noisy stream), 
Turn round, to take a last fond look, 
And all has faded like a dream. 





THE TWO APRILS. 
By tHe Avutuor or “REVERBERATIONS.” 


Youne April treads light in the woodland, 
And smiles through her tears in the lane, 

And the sun of the old, old spring-tide 
Falls warm on the cheek again. 


The breath of the old dead breezes 
That blew in the face of the boy, 
Creeps back from my life’s faded meadows 
With whispers of Hope and of Joy. 


The larks that I heard in my childhood, 
Hid deep in the bending blue, 

Sing yet of the same old Heaven, 
Till that Heaven comes almost true. 


Sing yet of the loving and longing 
For the beauty of far-off skies, 

Of the pleasures that sp.ing like flowers 
Round the steps of the gentle and wise. 


And I wake from my dread despairing 
Like a trembling child at night, 

And lo! through the darkness of sorrow, 
Hope walks with her calm glad light. 


And still as she passes by me, 
I see my pale dreams revive, 
And the joy and the courage of spring-time 
Make the dead, cold heart revive. 
O world! thou art surely youthful ! 
But the sapling shall grow a tree, 
Thou too hast a soft green April 
Shall bring the great summer to thee. 
e —Fraser’s Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FOOD AND DRINK. 
PART Il. 

Man is, with but slight exaggeration, said 
to be omnivorous; and if he does not eat of 
all things, he eats so multifariously, that our 
limits would be insufficient to include even a 
superficial account of all the substances em- 
ployed by him as food. We must therefore 
be content to let attention fall on the princi- 
pal groups. 

Meats.—It is superfluous to dwell on the 
fact that the flesh of most herbivora, both 
wild and domestic, is both agreeable and nu- 
tritious ; even the advocates of a purely veg- 
etable diet do not dispute the flavor or the 
potency of flesh, whatever consequences they 
may attribute to the eating of it. It con- 
tains some of the chief alimentary principles, 
namely, albumen, fibrine, fat, gelatine, water, 
salts, and osmazome. The last named, is a 
substance of reddish-brown color, having the 
smell and flavor of soup (whence the name 
doun, smell, and ¢epos, soup); it varies in va- 
rious animals, increasing with their age. It 
is this osmazome, developed during the culi- 
nary process, which gives the characteristic 
taste to beef, mutton, goat-flesh, and birds. 
The flesh of young animals is tenderer than 
that of adults; and tenderness is one quality 
which favors digestibility. Nevertheless we 
shall err if, fixing our attention on this one 
quality, we assume that the flesh of. young 
animals is always more digestible than that 
of adults; we shall find veal to be less so 
than beef, and chicken less so than beef. 
The reason given for the first of these excep- 
tions is, that veal has less of the peculiar 
aroma developed in cooking; the reason 
given for the second is, that the texture of 
chicken is closer than that of beef, and, being 
closer, is less readily acted on by the gastric 
juice. Every one knows that veal is not very 
digestible, and is always shunned by the dys- 
peptic. On the other hand, in spite of 
chicken being less digestible than beef, it is 
more sviteble for a delicate stomach, and 
will be assimilated when beef, or other meat, 
would not remain in the stomach,—an exam- 
ple which shows us that even the rule of nu- 
tritive value -being determined in a great 
measure by digestibility is not absolute; and 
which further shows how cautious we should 
be in relying upon genegal rules in cases so 
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The age of animais 1s very important, 
Thus the flesh of the kid is very agreeable; 
but as the kid approaches the adult period, 
there is so pronounced an odor developed 
from the hircic acid in its fat, that the flesh 
becomes uneatable. "Whereas the ox or cow, 
fattened for two years after reaching the full 
growth, have acquired the perfection of their 
aroma and sapid qualities. The difference 
between lamb and mutton is very marked, 
especially in their fat, that of the latter .con- 
taining more fatty acid, and being to many 
stomachs quite intolerable. Great also is the 
difference effected by cooking. When meat 
is roasted, the outer layer of its albumen is 
coagulated, and thus a barrier is formed 
which prevents the exit of all that is fluid; 
the cellular tissue is converted into gelatine 
in a form ready for solution ; the fat is melted 
out of the cells. In rapid boiling, a some- 
what similar result is seen, except that the 
albumen becomes less soluble. Slow boiling 
extracts all the juices in the form of soup, 
leaving a stringy mass of flesh behind. Bak- 
ing exerts some unexplained influence on the 
meat, which renders it both less agreeable 
and less digestible. 

Dr. Beaumont has drawn up tables of the 
comparative digestibility of various substances 
to which succeeding writers have referred, 
without always perceiving that Dr. Beau- 
mont’s observations, being confined to what 
takes place in the stomach, which is only one 
part of the digestive process, do not throw 
any light upon what takes place in the intes- 
tines—by far the more important part of the 
process—and can only have a limited value, 
because they can only apply to those sub- 
stances which are in any degree influenced 
by the gastric juice. Bearing this in mind 
and accepting the following figures as indica- 
tions only, they will be found useful— * 


Hour. Min. 
Venison, steak, broiled, requires 1 35 
Pig, sucking, roasted, w 3 
Lamb, fresh, broiled, 
Beef, with salt only, boiled, 
Beef, fresh, lean, roasted, 
Beef-steak, roasted, 
Pork, recently salted, raw, 
Pork, recently salted, stewed, 
Mutton, fresh, broiled, 
Mutton, fresh, boiled, 
Pork, recently salted, broiled, 
Pork steak, broiled, 
Mutton, fresh, roasted, 
Beef, fresh, lean, dry, roasted, 
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Beef, with mustard, &c, fried, Tripe, which is simply the stomachs of rumi- 
Veal, fresh, broiled, 


0 

: 9/nant animals. As it contains a large propor- 

ae uae ae mitted, bolted, ue » tion of albumen and fibrine, and requires not 
Pork, fat and lean, roasted, 15 | more than one hour for its digestion in the 
As may be expected, the flesh of different stomach, we see the justification of the prac- 
parts has different qualities; the breast of tice popular in many families, of having 
birds, with its pectoral muscles, which move | Ttipe for supper. Thereis no nightmare in it. 
the wings, is tenderer than that of the legs;| Horse-flesh— A Frenchman was one day 
but the flesh of the legs, when the birds are |blandly remonstrating against the supercil- 
young, is more juicy and savory than that of | !us scorn expressed by Englishmen for the 
the wings; and in the woodcock, old or beef of France, which he, for his part, did 
young, the legs are always preferred, while |"0t find so inferior to that of England, “I 
in the partridge it is the wings. The’flesh of |have been two times in England,” he re- 
game is richer in osmazome than that of do- marked, “but I nevére find the bif so supéri- 
mestic birds; and when the bird has been |¢ur to ours. I find it vary conveenient that 
kept till it is “ high,” it has, especially in the |they bring it you on leetle pieces of stick, 
back, an aromatic bitter flavor very accepta- | for one penny, but I do not find the bif supé- 
ble to epicures, but very nauseous to unso- rieur.” On hearing this, the Englishman, 
phisticated palates. The flesh of all water- red with astonishment, exclaimed, “ Good 
fowl, especially the goose, is penetrated with, | Heaven, sir! you have been eating cat’s meat.” 
fat, which often becomes rancid and “ fishy; ” It is very true, he had been eating cat’s meat ; 
this renders the goose so notorious an offen- but had he not at the same time been eating 
der, that he has to be “ qualified” by a little meat as succulent, savory, and wholesome as 
brandy, euphuistically styled “Latin for the marbled beef of which the Briton is so 
goose.” Dr. Beaumont found no difference | Proud? Let the resonant shouts of laughter 
between the digestibility (in the stomach) of subside a little, and while you are wiping the 
roast goose and roast turkey, both requiring | tears from your eyes, listen to the very seri- 
two hours and a half; but we must remem-|°US exposition we shall make of the agreea- 
ber that the fats are not digested at all in|ble and nutritive qualities of horse-flesh. 
the stomach, and it is on the fats that the| We are not going to press into the service 
real difference between goose and turkey de-|°f Our argument the immense mass of evi- 
pends. Turkey, roasted, requires two hours dence collected by M. Isidore Geoffrey St 
anda half for digestion ; fowl, roasted, four | Hilaire,* respecting the tribes and nations 
hours, and ducks the same. which habitually dine off horses; nor will 
Besides the meat (muscle) there are the |W@ lay much stress on the fact, that in the 
brains, livers, kidneys, and sweetbread of va- Jarden des Plantes the carnivora are habitu- 
rious animals. On account of the fat and oil | lly fed on horse-flesh, which keeps them 
contained in brain and liver, they are unsuit- | healthy in spite of many unfavorable condi- 
able for delicate stomachs, especially when | tions. The sceptic might not unreasonably 
fried. Kidneys are very tough, and difficult | ®& whether our digestive power be quite as 
of digestion. Sweetbread forms a favorite |S00d as that of the lion; and he would re- 
food with convalescents, when plainly dressed, | ark that the condor is known to devour, 
its composition in 100 parts is as*follows— with relish, food which Mr. Browne would 
Sais sturdily refuse. Unhappily no dietetic rules 
Gemmeeies giit diet porn! xg ry 'g5 |for men can be deduced from condors and 
ras, CE Ee cae .00|lions! We must rely on the experience of 
~ amr a human stomachs. Nor is this experience 
Fibune mer st eee ‘’° | wanting. Without alluding to the rumors 
WR ime ewe. te aon, ‘00 | Which attribute to the Paris restaurateurs a 
liberal employment of horse-flesh among their 
filets de boeuf, M. St Hilaire collects an im- 
An excellent food, too much neglected, is | posing mass of evidence to show that horses 
_* Margaric acid is one of the fatty acids, and | have been eaten in abundance, and without 
1s produced by the saponification of margarin,a| » Lettres sur leBubstances Alimentaires, et par- 


say found in olive oil, goose grease, and hu-| s:-utisrement sur la Viande de Cheval. 1856. 
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suspicion as without evil consequences. Hu- 
zard the celebrated veterinary surgeon, re- 
cords, that during the Revolution the popu- 
lation of Paris was fed for six months on 
horse-flesh. It is true that when the beef 
was known to be that of horses, some com- 
plaints were made; but in spite of the strong 
prejudices, and the terrors such a discovery 
raised, no single case of illness was attributa- 
ble to this food. Larrey, the great army 
surgeon, declares that on very many occasions 
during the campaigns, he administered horse- 
flesh to the soldiers, and what is more, he ad- 
ministered it to the sick in the hospitals. In- 
stead of finding it injurious, he found it pow- 
erfully contributed to their convalescence, and 
drove away a scorbutic epidemic. Other 
testimony is cited, and M. St Hilaire feels 
himself abundantly authorized to declare that 
horse-flesh is as wholesome and nutritious as 
ox-flesh. 

Is horse-flesh as palatable as it is whole- 
some? Little will it avail to recount how 
there are tribes of hippophagists, or how 
soldiers during a campaign, and citizens dur- 
ing a siege, have freely eaten of the filet de 
cheval: under such extremities an old shoe 
has not been despised, which is nevertheless 
not generally considered a toothsome morsel. 
Feeling the necessity of having this point 
definitively settled, the advocates of horse- 
flesh have given banquets, both in Germany 
and France, at which the comparative merits 
of horses, cows, and oxen were appreciated. 
In 1825 the Prefect of Police chose a com- 
mission of eminent men to inquire into the 
quality of the flesh taken from horses which 
had died, or had been recently killed, in Paris 
and its environs. These commissioners all 
shared the general prejudice ; yet in their re- 
port they avowed that “we cannot but admit 
this meat to be very good and very savory; 
several members of the commission have 
eaten it, and could not detect any sensible 
difference between it and beef.’ In 1841, 
horse-flesh was openly adopted at Ochsenhau- 
sen (what irony in this name!) and Wurtem- 
berg, at both of which places it continues to 
be publicly sold, under the surveillance of the 
police; and five or six horses are weekly 
brought to market. A large quantity is also 
sold at the Lake of Constance. In 1842, a 
banquet, at which a hundred and fifty persons 
assisted, inaugurated its public use at Konigs- 
baden, near Stuttgard. In 1846 the police 
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of Baden authorized its public sale; and 
Schaff hausen followed the example. In 1847, 
Weimar and Detmold witnessed public ban- 
quets of the hippophagists, which went of 
with éclat ; in Karlsbad and is environs the 
new beef came into general use; and at Zit- 
tau two hundred horses are eaten annually, 
The innovation gained ground rapidly, and 
the public sale of horse-fiesh is now general 
in Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, Hanover, Swit- 
zerland, and Belgium. In 1853, Berlin 
counted no less than five slaughter-houses, 
where three hundred and fifty horses were 
sold. In Vienna, during the same year, there 
was a riot to prevent one of these banquets; 
yet, in 1854, such progress had been made 
in public opinion that thirty-two thousand 
pounds’ weight were sold in a fortnight, and 
now at least ten thousand of the inhabitants 
are hippophagists. 

These facts are very striking. When we 
consider, on the one hand, how strong is 
prejudice, and, on the other, how unreasoning 
the stomach, we must admit that horse-flesh 
could only gain acceptance in virtue of its 
positive excellence. Nor will it suffice to 
meet these facts witha sarcasm on German 
beef, in comparison with which horse-flesh 
may be supposed to hold no dishonorable 
rank: we have the testimony of men accu® 
tomed to the Café de Paris and Phillippe’s, 
invited expressly. to pronounce judgment, 
and proved, on trial, incapable of distinguish- 
ing horse-beef from ox-beef. M. Renault 
the director of the great veterinary school at 
Alfort, had a horse brought to the establish- 
ment with an incurable paralysis. It was 
killed ; and three days afterwards, on the Ist 
December, 1855, eleven guests were invited 
to dine off it: they were physicians, journal- 
ists, veterinary surgeons, and employés of 
the Government. Side by side were dishes 
prepared by the same cook in precisely simi- 
lar mannér, consisting of similar parts of the 
meat from this horse, and from an ox of 
good quality. The horse-soup was flanked 
by an ox-soup, the bowilli of horse by a bow 
illi of beef, the fillet of roast-beef by a fillet 
of roast-horse. The guests unanimously 
pronounced in favor of the horse-soup; the 
bouilli, on the contrary, they thought inferior 
to that of the ox, though superior to ordinary 
beef, decidedly so to cow-beef. The roast 
fillet, again, seemed to them very decidedly 
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in favor of the horse. Similar experiments 
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have been subsequently repeated in Paris and 
the provinces, under varying conditions: the 
guests have sometimes .been informed what 
they were going to eat; sometimes they have 
been totally unsuspecting; and sometimes 
they have been simply told that they were go- 
ing to eat something quite novel. Yet in 
every case the result has been the same. 

It is on this evidence that M. St. Hilaire 
calls upon the French people to turn their 
serious attention to the immense mass of ex- 
cellent animal food which lies within their 
reach, and which they annually suffer to 
waste, merely because of an absurd preju- 
dice. Difficult as it may be to overcome a 
prejudice, no array of ignorance can prevent 
the establishment of a truth which is at once 
easily demonstrable and immediately benefi- 
cial. Prejudice may reject horse-flesh, as it 
long rejected tea and potatoes, the latter 
of which, Montaigne tells us, excited J'es- 
tonnement et le dégowtt, but has neverthe- 
less become European food. If horses are 
eaten, why not donkeys? The Greeks ate 
donkeys, and we must suppose they had their 
reasons for it. Has any modern stomach 
been courageous enough tg try ? 

Fish is largely eaten by all classes, and is 
certainly nutritious. Great differences are 
noticeable in the different. kinds. Many have 
large quantities of oil—as the eel, salmon, 
herring, pilchard, and sprat; and these are 
therefore the least digestible. The oil is 
most abundant in the “thin” parts of sal- 
mon, which are consequently preferred by 
epicures. After spawning, the quality is 
greatly diminished. In the cod, whiting, 
haddock, plaice, flounder, and turbot, there is 
no oil except in their livers, so that these are 
easily digested, especially if they are not 
eaten with quantities of lobster or shrimp 
sauce, agreeable adjuncts very apt to exact 
large compensation from the delicate in the 
shape of acidity and flatulence. Frying, of 
course, renders fish less digestible than boil- 
ing or broiling; and those who are delicate 
should avoid the skin of fried fish. They 
should also avoid dried, smoked, salted, and 
pickled fish ; crabs, lobsters, prawns and 
shrimps. The oyster is most digestible when 
raw, least so when stewed. Dr. Beaumont 
found the raw oyster took 2 hours 55 minutes 
to digest, the roasted oyster, 3.15, and the 
stewed, 3.30. What is called scalloping gives 
oysters a delicious flavor, but the heat coagu- 
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lates the albumen and corrugates the fibrine ; 
besides, the effect of heat on the butter in 
which they are cooked renders it very unfit 
for the delicate stomach, 

‘Respecting the nutritive quality of fish, 
opinions are divided. Let us hear old Leeu- 
wenhoek. “It is the opinion of many medi- 
cal persons,” he says, “ that various disorders 
in the human frame are caused by acid in the 
stomach, which coagulates the juices (!); and 
some condemn the use of acids, and also of 
fish, as articles of food. But to these opin- 
ions I cannot subscribe, for at a town in my 
neighborhood, where the people get their liv- 
ing by fishing, and feed principally on fish, 
especially when they are on the sea, the men 
are very robust and healthy, even to a great 
age: and with respect to myself, I have ex- 
perienced that when my habit of body has 
been indisposed, I have been greatly refreshed 
by eating fish with sauce composed of a mix- 
ture of butter and vinegar, and I never 
found acid sauces disagree with me. It is 
also my opinion that a fish diet is more whole- 
some than flesh, particularly to those persons 
who do not use much exercise, because fish is 
more easily comminuted and digested in the 
stomach and bowels than flesh.” * But while 
fishermen are robust on a fish diet, it is no- 
torious that those accustomed to meat find a 
certain debility follow the adoption of an ex- 
clusively fish-diet-—duting Lent, for instance ; 
and jockeys, when “ wasting” themselves at 
Newmarket, take fish in lieu of meat. Leh- 
mann cites the analyses of Schlossberger, 
which show “that the amount of nitrogen in 
muscular fibre is throughout the animal 
kingdom essentially similar. The flesh of 
fish contains the same amount as that of the 
higher animals ; oysters, on the contrary, in- 
stead of containing more, as common experi- 
ence would lead us to conjecture, actually 
contain less.” There is, however, as we 
have seen, a remarkable difference between 
being rich in nitrogen and being good food. 
One reason why fish is less nutritious than 
flesh, in spite of the similarity in their com- 
position, is said to be the absence of the 
osmazome which gives flavor to flesh. 

One of the popular notions entertained 
even by some medical men is, that eating fish 
increases fertility, and that the fish-eating 
tribes are UNUS ej. prolific. We need not 


* Leeuwenhoek: Select Works, i. 154, 
t Lehmann: Physiol. Chemie, iii. 851. 
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pause to refute the physiological arguments 
on which this opinion is founded, as the fact 
asserted, of fish-eating tribes being very 
prolific, is itself a fiction. Dr. Pereira re- 
marks :— ° 

“There is, I think, sufficient evidence to 
prove that the ichthyophagous people are not 
more prolific than others. In Greenland and 
among the Esquimaux, says Foster, whcre 
the natives live chiefly upon fish, seals, and 
oily animal substances, the women seldom 
bear children oftener than three or four 
times : five or six births are reckoned a very 
extraordinary instance. The Pesserais whom 
we saw had not above two or three children 
belonging to each family, though their com- 
mon food consisted of mussels, fish, and seal- 
flesh. The New Zealanders absolutely feed 
on fish, and yet no more than three or four 
children were found in the most prolific fam- 
ilies.” * 

Eggs are very nutritious, especially when 
poached or lightly boiled ; when boiled hard, 
or fried in butter, they are difficult of diges- 
tion ; and the same may be said of omelettes, 
pancakes, and fritters. But here, as indeed 
in all other cases, only general empirical 
rules can be laid down—rules which individ- 
ual experience must rectify or confirm. There 
are persons who cannot eat the white of egg, 
there are persons who cannot eat the yolk, 
and there are others who cannot eat egg in 
any shape whatever. -To some persons of 
delicate digestion eggs are found very suita- 
ble; while to others, whose digestion is gene- 
rally good, they are hurtful. “In short,” 
says Leeuwenhoek, “we can much better 
judge for ourselves as to what agrees or dis- 
agrees with us, than pretend to advise other 
people what is good diet, or the contrary.” + 
Experience, enlightened by vigilant good 
sense, can alone determine such questions for 
each person. It is idle to assure a man who 
finds eggs disagree with him, that “they are 
really very wholesome ;” and not less idle to 
warn him against eggs, or anything else, 
which his experience pronounces beneficial. 
The blissful being who knows not, except by 
rumor, what is the difference between digesti- 
ble and indigestible, may smile at Science 
and our exhortations; the miserable being 
whose stomach painfully obtrudes itself upon 
his consciousness by importunities not to be 
evaded, and by clamours notto be outargued, 
may gather some guiding light from general 


* Pereira: On Diet, p. 282. 
t Leeuwenhoek: Select Works, i. 158. 
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rules, and thus by vigilance arrive at positive 
results for himself. 

Pastry.—There are two kinds of pie-crust, 
called “ puff” and “short” paste; of these 
the latter is the most digestible, because the 
butter is thoroughly mingled with the dough, 
and is by this means in that state of minute 
subdivision which, when treating of Fats and 
Oils, we saw to be necessary for its proper . 
digestion; moreover, the starch is also thus 
comminuted. In puff pastry this is not the 
case, and the dough forms itself into thin and 
solid layers. “ All pastry,” according to Dr, 
Paris, “is an abomination. I verily believe 
that one half of the cases of indigestion 
which occur after dinner-parties may be traced 
to this cause.” A hard sentence, this, on 
juveniles and pastry-lovers; but in mitiga- 
tion one may suggest that the offences of 
pastry lie less in its own sinful composition, 
than in the fact of its succeeding a chaos ef 
meats, made-dishes, and mingled vintages. 
The gentleman who was found reeling for. 
lorn and helpless against the railings, on his 
way home after dining with a friend, hiccuped 
energetic denunciations against that “ knuckle 
of ham” which had taken the steadiness 
from his legs, and the singleness from ob- 
jects; in like manner the tart which is inno- 
cent when following a simple joint, may be 
come as guilty as the knuckle of ham at the 
rear of an elaborate dinner. We are all apt, 
to over-eat ourselves, and then we throw the 
blame of our imprudence on some article of 
food not in itself more objectionable than 
the others. 


Vegetables.—The immense variety of vege 
table food cannot, of course, be even indicated 


in so rapid a survey as this. A volume 
might be written on the bread-plants alone. 
The tropical: rice, plantain, yam, sweet 
potato, chayote, arrow-root, cassava, bread- 
fruit, sago, cocoa-nut, taro, and date; and the 
extra-tropical : wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, and potatoes; with maize, which is 
common to both regions—these alone sup- 
port millions of human beings, and are justly 
named “the staff of life.” The tropical 
plants yield more than the others; wheat 
yields on an average only five or six fold in 
northern Europe, and eight or ten fold in 
southern Europe; but rice yields a hundred 
fold. The plantain yields 133 times as much 
food as wheat on the same area. With a 
small garden round his hut the peasant can 
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support his family. And how easy is subsist- 
ence in the Asiatic Archipelago, where sago 
grows Wild in the woods, and a man goes 
into the forest to cut his bread, as we to cut 
our firewood. He fells the tree, divides it 
into several pieces, scrapes the pith out, 
mixes it with water, strains it, and there is 
sago meal ready for use.* The bread coun- 
tries have been geographically indicated by 
Schouw as follows :— 

“The bread-line extends furthest north in 
Scandinavia, for,in Finmark we meet—onl 
within the fiords, it is true—with barley aiid 
potatoes up to 70° N. latitude; from here it 
sinks both to the east and west. It is well 
known that neither Icelamml nor Greenland 
possess bread-plants, although the south coast 
of the former lies in 634°, and that of the 
latter in 60° N. latitude; and that in the 
Feroé Islands, although lying between 614° 
and 624°, there exists but an inconsiderable 
cultivation of barley, On the east side of 
North America the bread-line sinks still 
further to the south, for Labrador and New- 
foundland have no bread-plants, and the limit 
can scarcely be put here higher than 50°, 
consequently inthe further south than in Den- 
mark, where the plains abound in corn, It 
extends a little further north on the western 
coast of North America, which, as is well 
known, possesses a warmer climate than on 
the east side. The few data which we find 
here, render the determination of the north 
limit rather uncertain; it can scarcely be 
omen higher than 57° or 58°. Turning 
rom Scandinavia towards the east, we find a 
depression of the bread-line even in European 
Russia, here coming by 67° northward of 
Archangel. The curve is considerable in 
Asiatic Russia; at Ob the north limit of 
bread comes to 60°, at Jenesi to 50°, at Lena 
574°, and in Kamtechatka, which has only a 
slight cultivation of coyn in the most southern 
es it sinks to 51°-—thus to about the same 
atitude as on the east coast of North Amer- 
ica. The bread-line has thus two polar and 
tro equatorial curves, the former correspond- 
ing to the western, and the latter to the 
eastern sides of the continent.” ¢ 


On surveying the list of nations and tribes 
Whose food is principally, or entirely, vege- 
table, we are naturally led to ask what con- 
fidence is due to that party im Ameriea and 
England which proclaims Vegetarianism to 
be the proper creed for civilised man, and 
vegetable food the healthiest and suitablest in 
every way. Many years ago, I was myself a 


> at The Earth, Plants, and Man (Trans.), 
p. 187. 
t Ibid., p. 181. 
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convert to this doctrine, seduced by the ex- 
ample and enthusiasm of Shelley, and, for 
the six months in which I rigidly adhered to 
its precepts, could find no sensible difference, 
except that I was able to study immediately 
after dinner. It soon became clear, however, 
that the arguments on which the doctrine 
rests for support would not withstand physio- 
logical scrutiny. It is unnecessary to allude 
to such fantastic arguments as that of Rous- 
seau, who maintained vegetables to be the 
proper food, because we have two breasts, like 
the vegetable feeders ; an argument as worth- 
less as the counter-argument of Helvetius, 
that flesh is the only proper food, because we 
have the blind intestine short, like the flesh- 
feeders. The vegetarian theory is at variance 
with the plain indications afforded by our 
structure, and by the indications no less plain 
afforded by our practice. The structure of 
our teeth and intestinal canal points to a 
mixed diet of flesh and vegetable; and al- 
though the practice of millions may be to 
avoid flesh altogether, it is equally the prac- 
tice of millions to eat it. In hot climates 
there seems little or no necessity for animal 
food; in cold climates it is imperatively de- 
manded. In moderate climates, food is partly 
animal and partly vegetable, Against in- 
stinct, so manifested, it is vain to argue; any 
theory of food which should run counter to it 
stands self-condemned. Besides this massive 
evidence, we have abundant examples in indi- 
vidual cases to show how necessary aninal 
food is for those who have to employ much 
muscular exertion. The French contractors 
and manufacturers who were obliged to engage 
English navvies and workmen, because French 
workmen had not the requisite strength, at 
last resolved to try the effect of a more liberal 
meat diet; and by giving the Frenchman as 
ample a ration of meat as that eaten by the 
Englishman, the difference was soon redueed 
toa mere nothing. It is worth noting that 
the popular idea of one Englishman being 
equal to three Frenchmen, was found by con- 
tractors to bejtolerably accurate, one English- 
man really doing the work of two and a half 
men; and M. Payen remarks that the con- 
sumption of mutton in England is three times 
as much as that in France, in proportion to 
the inhabitants.* 

Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Wines, and Beers, 
have been so amply and lucidly treated by 

* Payen: Des Substances Alimentaires, p. 8. 
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Johnston in his Chemistry of Common Life, 
that we need say nothing of them in this place, 
except to remark that they are all undeniably 
nourishing, although seemingly incapable of 
entering into the composition of any tissue, 
so that their physiological value is still a mys- 
tery. 

We have thus surveyed the great varieties 
of food, and have seen how far Science is from 
any accurate data respecting the nutritive value 
of separate substances. It is doubtful whether 
this last requisite will ever be attained, owing 
to the complexity of the problem, and the 
shifting nature of the data. The nutritive 
value of any substance is necessarily depend- 
ent on the relation of that substance to the 
organism; but that relation cannot be con- 
stant, because the organism itself is frequently 
changing. Moreover, a substance which under 
ordinary circumstances will be very nutritious, 
suddenly fails to nourish, because some other 
substance is present, or some other substance 
is absent. Whenever the animal is a various 
feeder, variety in food becomes indispensable. 
Majandie found that rabbits could not subsist 
longer than a fortnight if fed on a single ar- 
ticle of their ordinary food, such as carrots, or 
cabbages, or barley; and Ernest Burdach 
made the following experiment: Taking three 
rabbits not quite full-grown, but all three 
from the same litter, and as nearly alike as 
possible in size, strength, color, form, and 
sex; to the one he gave nothing but water 
and potatoes, which were furnished ad libitum ; 
it ate seven ounces on the first day, six on the 
second, and gradually less and less ; its weight, 
which on the seventh day was 161 gros, was 
reduced by the thirteenth day to 93 gros, 
when it died completely exhausted. The sec- 
ond was fed in the same way with barley; it 
ate 20 gros the first day, 14 the third, and so 
on less and less; in the fourth week it expired. 
The third rabbit was fed on alternate days 
with potatoes and barley, and its weight in- 





creased till the nineteenth day; and as its 
weight then remained stationary, in the third 
week both potatoes and barley were given to- 
gether, upon which the weight continued to 
increase, and the animal retained its original 
vivacity. 

It has long been a question what quantity 
of Food is requisite for the proper sustain- 
ment and repair of the organism. Like most 
other questions of the kind, it can be answered 
only in an approximative manner, precision 
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being impossible. The differences of individ- 
ual organisms, and the different conditions of 
these organisms, must always interfere with 
any attempt at accurate estimates. The same 
man must necessarily require more food when 
in activity than when in repose; in cold cli- 
mates more than in hot climates ; and although 
we may strike an average which shall be ac. 
curate enough as a matter of figures, of what 
use can an average be in Physiology? The 
man to be fed is not an average. A hundred 
men will consume an amount of food which 
may be accurately divided’ into a hundred 
parts; but these figures give us no real clue 
to the quantity needed by each individual; 
and rations foun@ed on such estimates must 
necessarily be imperfect, one man receiving 
more, another less, than isrequired. Individual 
experience can only be valid for the individ- 
ual. Valentin, from experiments on himself, 
found that his daily consumption was rather 
more than six pounds of solid and liquid food; 
but Cornaro for fifty-eight years took no more 
than 12 ounces of solid food, and 14 ounces of 
light wine. Here are two individual exper- 
ences widely discrepant. It is clear to the 
physiologist that the very small amount of 
solid food taken by Cornaro was partly com- 
pensated by the nutritive value of the wine, 
and partly by the fact that his moderate ac- 
tivity caused a less demand than is usual 
among men; but even when due allowance is 
made for such elements, we are brought no 
nearer to a correct estimate, because we have 
not yet determined, and perhaps never shall 
determine, the relative nutritive value of the 
different articles of food ; so that those elabo- 
rate arrays of weights, which many chemists 
and physiologists are fond of producing as ev- 
idence, are vitiated by the initial fallacy of 
supposing that vital phenomena can be reduci- 
ble to arithmetical calculation. 

We are tempted to pause for a moment to 
notice oné of the most singular of these mis- 
leading applications of arithmetic to life. 
Both phrenologists and their antagonists con- 
stantly invoke the weight of the brains of 
different men and animals, in the belief that 
an exact correspondence is necessarily estab- 
lished between so many ounces of nervous 
matter, and so much cerebral activity; but it 
is demonstrable that size is not the measure 
of power, unless “ all other things are equal,” 
and they never are equal, in two different 
brains. Nervous tissue is not like so much 
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salt or chalk, definite in composition, present- 
ing every where precisely the same quantities 
of water, phosphorous, sulphur, &c.; nor is 
it every where precisely similar in develop- 
ment, the proportions and directions of its 
fibres differing in different brains, and at dif- 
ferent ages of the same brain. Yet it is on 
these two qualities, of composition and devel- 
opment, that the functions of the brain will 
depend for their relative intensity ; and these 
are not ascertainable by measurement or 
weight. To weigh the brains of two men, 
with a view of determining what the compar- 
ative intellectual power of the two men really 
was, is as chimerical as to weigh two men in 
the scales with a view of ascertaining what 
amount of muscular energy, dexterity, and 
endurance each possesses, Indeed, the error 
never could have gained acceptance for a 
moment, if a true conception of biological 
philosophy had been prevalent, because such 
aconception would have repudiated the at- 
tempt to explain vital or psychological phe- 
nomena by the methods effective only in 
Physics. 

Quitting these estimates, and interrogating 
experience, we find the most singular and in- 
explicable differences in the quantities of food 
which individuals require, and in the quanti- 
ties which they will consume if permitted. 
As a general rule, more is eaten in cold cli- 
mates than in hot climates; but it is by no 
means clear to us that the reason of this is 
the one advanced by Liebig when he says, 
“Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a 
certain amount of food; the more warmly we 
are clad, the less urgent becomes the appetite 
for food, because the loss of heat by cooling, 
and consequently the amount of heat to be 
supplied by food, is diminished.” The rela- 
tion between cold and food is more complex 
than that; and when Liebig refers to the 
gluttony of the Samoyedes, he overlooks the 
gluttony of the Hottentots, which is quite as 
remarkable, “ If,” he says, “ we were to go 
naked like certain savage tribes, or if in 
hunting and fishing we were exposed to the 
same degrees of cold as the Samoyedes, we 
should be able with ease to consume half of a 
calf, and perhaps a dozen of tallow candles 
into the bargain, daily, as warmly-clad travel- 
lers have related with astonishment of these 
people. We should then also be able to take 
the same quantity of brandy or train-oil with- 
out bad effects, because the carbon and hy- 
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drogen of these substances would only suffice 
to keep up the equilibrium between the exter- 
nal temperature and that of our bodies.” 
This sounds very plausible as long as we con- 
fine our attention to Samoyedes, but it is 
overthrown by the statement, recorded by 
Barrow in his Travels in Southern Africa, 
that the Hottentots are the greatest gluttons 
on the face of theearth. Ten Hottentots ate 
a middling-sized ox in three days; and three 
Bosjesmans had a sheep given them about five 
in the evening, which was entirely consumed 
before noon of the following day. “They 
continued to eat all night, without sleep and 
without intermission, till they finished the 
whole animal. After this their lank bellies 
were distended to such a degree that they 
looked less like human beings than before.” 
The inhabitants of the Alpine regions of Lap- 
land and Norway are not remarkable for their 
voracity, nor are the Icelanders: a sufficient 
proof that mere temperature is not the sole 
cause of excessive eating, since such excess is 
observable in hot climates, and not always ob- 
servable in cold climates. 

Although Liebig’s statement cannot be ac- 
cepted, being indeed only one of the conclu- 
sions deduced from his theory of respiratory 
food, there is ample evidence to show that, 
without referring excessive gluttony to cold, 
we are justified in referring an increase of 
appetite to cold; and the increase is perfectly 
intelligible: more exercise must be taken in 
cold weather to develop the necessary amount 
of animal heat, more tissue must be wasted, 
and consequently more supply is needed for 
repair. ‘He who is well fed,” says Sir John 
Ross, “ resists cold better than the man who 
is stinted ; while starvation from cold follows 
but too soon a starvation in food.” ‘The same 
writer thinks, that not only should voyagers 
to the polar regions take more food than 
usual, but “it would be very desirable indeed 
if the men could acquire the taste for Green- 
land food, since all experience has shown that 
the large use of oil and fat meats is the true 
secret of life in these countries, and that the 
natives cannot subsist without it, becoming 
diseased, and dying, with a more meagre 
diet.” 

The accounts which travellers give of the 
quantity of food which can be consumed are 
extraordinary. Sir John Ross estimates that 
an Esquimaux will eat perhaps twenty pounds 
of flesh and oil daily, Compare this with Val- 
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entin’s six pounds, or with Cornaro’s twelve 
ounces of solids, and fourteen ounces of wine ! 
Captain Parry tried, as a matter of curiosity, 
how much an Esquimaux lad, who was scarcely 
full-grown, would consume if left to himself, 
The following articles were weighed before 
being given. He was twenty hours getting 
through them, and certainly did not consider 
the quantity extraordinaay : 
Lb. Oz. 
Sea-horse flesh. hard frozen, 4 4 


boiled, nk cl 4 
Bread and bread-dust, . — 


4 

To this must be added one and a quarter 
pint of rich gravy-soup, three wine-glasses of 
raw spirits, one tumbler of strong grog, and 
one gallon one pint of water. Captain Coch- 
rane, in his Journey through Russia and 
Siberian Tartary, relates that the Admiral 
Saritcheff was informed that one of the 
Yakuti ate in four-and-twenty hours the hind 
quarter of a large ox, twenty pounds of fat, 
and a proportionate quantity of melted butter 
for his drink. To test the truth of this state- 
ment, the admiral gave him a thick porridge 
of rice boiled down with three pounds of but- 
ter, weighing together twenty-eight pounds; 
and although the glutton had already break- 
fasted, he sat down to it with great eager- 
ness, and consumed the whole without stir- 
ring from the spot. Captain Cochrane also 
states that he has seen three Yakutis devour 
a reindeer at a meal; and a calf weighing 
about two hundred pounds is not too much 
for a meal of five of these gluttons.* 

These facts are curious, but of course they 
throw no light on the question, how much 
food an individual requires to keep himself 
alive and active. Nor, indeed, has any method 
yet been devised which could elucidate that 
point. We can never feel confident that the 
quantity taken is not somewhat more, or 
somewhat less, than would really be advan- 
tageous. If a man is active on six pounds 
daily, he might be perhaps stronger on six 
and a half; and if six and a half should 
prove the precise amount which kept his 
weight unaltered, it would only do so under 
precisely similar conditions, and we know 
that on different days he will waste different 
quantities. 

Some catrepillars daily eat double their 
weight in food; a cow eats 46 Ib. daily; 

* Pereira: On Diet, pp. 16, 17. 
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and a mouse eats eight times as much, in 
proportion to its own weight, as is eaten by a 
man. But when such facts are cited, we must 
bear in mind the enormous differences in the 
nature of foods thus weighed, their relative 
amounts of water, and indigestible material, 
The same caution is requisite in speaking of 
man’s diet. It has been variously computed. 
Sanctorius estimated it at 8 lb., Rye 5 lb. 
and 7 lb., Horne at 4 lb. 3 0z., and Valentin 
in his own person at 6 lb. Such estimates 
were too contradictory to afford any clue, 
The chemists bethought them of securing the 
requisite precision by taking the amount of 
carbonic acid expelled during the twenty- 
four hours as the standard of the amount of 
carbon necessary, and the amount of urea 
expelled in the same period, as the standard 
of nitrogen necessary. Tables were then 
drawn up setting forth the separate items of 
food requisite to supply this waste. But, 
apart from the profound distrust with which 
such chemical reasonings should be regarded, 
there ‘s this separate source of distrust, that 
each man necessarily wastes different quanti- 
ties under different conditions; if, therefore, 
our analysis of food correctly represented the 
amounts of carbon and nitrogen assimilated 
(which it does not), we should still have to 
construct a special table for each individual 
at each season of the year, and under varying 
conditions. 

The question is really one of importance, 
when we have to apportion the rations of 
paupers, prisoners, soldiers, and sailors, 
Here we are forced to strike an average, al 
though we know that on any average one 
man will necessarily have more, and another 
less, than is absolutely requisite ; but the im- 
possibility of arranging matters otherwise, 
unless food be so abundant that it may be 
left to the discretion of each to eat whatever 
amount he pleases, forces the adoption of 
some standard which experience rectifies on 
the whole. Dr. Pereira has furnished several 
dietaries adopted for masses of men, and 
from these the following i is taken. 

The scale of diet in the Royal Navy is 
thus given in the Regulations :— 

“ There shall be allowed to every person the 
following quantities of provisions :— 


1 Ib. 
1 gallon. 
1 oz. 
1 1-204 
1 Ib. 


Fresh meat, . 
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Vegetables,. .- . «© » 1-2tb, 

Tea, e ° ° ° . 1-4 OZ. 
“When fresh meat and vegetables are not 

jssued, there shall be allowed in lieu thereof— 


Salt beef, 3-4 lb. alter- { Salt pork, 3-4 Ib. 
Flour, 3-41b.§ nately ) Pease, 1-2 pint. 

“ And weekly, whether fresh or salt meat be 
issued,— 


Oatmeal, . . « «© o . 18 pint. 
Vinegar, . ‘ ‘ 1-2 pint.” 

The daily allowance to the common soldier 
in Great Britain is 1 lb. of bread and § Ib. 
of meat, making together 196 oz. of solid 
food weekly; for this he pays a fixed sum, 
namely, 6d. daily, whatever may be the mar- 
ket price. He furnishes himself with other 
provisions. 

As to the quantity each man should eat 
when unrestricted, it is to be determined by 
himself alone. We all, notoriously, eat too 
much, and consequently waste much food, 
even when we do not injure ourselves. Our 
sensations are the surest guides, yet they do 
not always tell us with sufficient distinctness 
when we have had enough: one thing is very 
clear, that to force the appetite—to continue 
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eating after the stomach has once suggested 
“enough ”—is sure to be injurious; and hos- 
pitable hosts, no less than anxious parents- 
should refrain from pressing food on a reluc- 
tant appetite, for it is not kindness, although 
kindly meant. 

In closing here our survey, we must confess 
that it has exhibited few reliable scientific 
data. Indeed, to some readers it may have 
seemed that our efforts have been mainly 
revolutionary, shaking foundations which 
promised security, and disturbing the equani- 
mity of scientific speculation. It is a fact 
that Physiology is at present in too incom- 
plete a condition to answer the chief ques- 
tions raised respecting Food ; and this fact it 
was desirable to bring into the clear light of 
evidence; for on all accounts it is infinitely 
better that we should understand our igno- 
rance, than that we should continue believing 
in hypotheses which enlighten none of the 
obscurities gathering round the question. It 
is in vain that we impatiently turn our eyes 
away; the darkness never disappears merely 
because we cease to look at it. 





ArtiriciraL Treta.—A correspondent in- 
quires, ‘‘ what is the date of the introduction of 
artificial teeth into England or Europe?” To 
this Query there is an authority quoted (p. 395), 
showing that they were not uncommon in the 
reign of James I. (anno 1609) in England. But 
that this substitute for nature’s decay was usual 
in the days of the Roman Emperors is confirmed 
by a caustic epigram of a witty poet: 


“Thais habet nigros, niveos Lecania dentes ; 
Que ratio est? emptos heec habet, illa suos.” 


Martial, Epig. v. 43. 
—Notes and Queries. 





Tom THumB AND THE PEAsANT.—It hap- 
pened that the great basso and Tom Thumb 
were in the same hotel at Paris, when a paysan 
who had heard of the great little man, came up 
from Epinal to Paris on purpose to get a sight 
of this multum in parvo. The exhibition was 
closed, and Tom was to quit Paris the next day. 
The countryman must and would see him. 
“Where did he lodge?” “Hotel de Paris.” 
Pays hurries to the hotel. M. Ponce found him- 
self in the presence of P. T. Barnum, Esq. 
Poor simpleton! The fame of Mr. Barnum 


had not yet extended to Epinal. He told his P 


story, and urged his suit with such co aa 
that Barnum at length pretended to yield. 
“Mr. Thumb is not here at present. You will 
find him in the room just overhead.” The 
countryman mounted the stairs, and rung at 





Lablache’s door. “Pardon,” said he, entering, 


“T was told that Mr. Thumb lived here.” La- 
blache, who, it is well known, rejoiced in the 
most ample proportions, took the joke at once, 
“Come in—I am Tom Thumb.” “ What, 
what!” said the petrified provincial, “you Mr. 
Thumb? I thought he was no bigger than my 
thumb!” “Yes, sir,” replied the universal 
basso, “when in public I compress myself, and 
am very small indeed ; but when at home J put 
myself at my ease!” 





Dr. Rourn.—I observe that the late Presi- 
dent of Magdalen’s works extend over a period 
of sixty-nine years (1784 to 1853). Is there 
any other author of ancient or modern times 
that can equal this? The nearest approach to 
it that I can remember is Ruysch, a Dutch anat- 
omist, whose publications included the space of 
sixty-five years from first to last.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Lrrerat Learners.—A schoolmaster, wish- 
ing his pupils to have a clear idea of faith, illus- 
trated it thus :— Here is an apple—you see it 
and therefore know that it is there ; but when 
lace it under this teacup, you have faith that it 
is there, though you no longer see it.” The 
lads seemed to understand perfectly; and the 
next time the master asked them, “ What is 
faith?” they answered, with one accord, “An 
apple under a teaeyp.” 
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From Household Words. 
JOHN CHINAMAN IN AUSTRALIA. 

GoLpsmITH, when he wished to show a 
philosophic traveller calmly surveying the 
passions, foibles, and inconsistencies of Euro- 
pean life, chose for his purpose a Chinese. 
Had Goldsmith written his Citizen of the 
World in these days, he would have had 
farther to seek than the “ flowery land” for 
the ideal of an impassive observer. 

Not only are Europeans and Americans 
forcing their way into the fortress of Chinese 
society; but now Chinamen themselves,— 
contrary to their long-established usages and 
habits, and in defiance of imperial edicts,— 
are swarming (no other word is so expressive 
of the manner of their emigration) into other 
climes. First, California was invaded by 
Mongolian hosts ; next, when the news of the 
colonial gold-discoveries arrived at Hong- 
Kong, Australia, was favored by Celestial 
visitants. The colonists, for some time, 
looked on placidly, and grinned responsive 
greetings when they met long lines of these 
gentry marching to the gold-fields,—always 
in Indian file, and each with his bamboo pole 
and evenly balanced panniers,—the very men 
who, painted upon plates, had lurked under 


meat, und lain in soup for generations. But 
the case grew to be serious. The first men 
who came out of China prospered, and wrote 


home for their friends. Then came their 
cousins, not by tens, nor by hundreds, but by 
thousands; not in single spies, but whole 
battalions; and one old Mandarin, who was 
examined before a legislative committee, 
placidly informed the chairman, that “all 
China was coming.” His announcement failed 
to produce the display of intense satisfaction 
that he might have looked for. 

The Victorian colonists became, in fact, 
uneasy and alarmed. “The question,” said 
a member of the Legislature, “ resolves itself 
into this :—Shall Australia be Mongolian or 
Anglo-Saxon?” Restrictive measures of a 
strictly Chinese character were passed for the 
purpose of keeping the Chinese out of the 
country. But John Chinaman easily outwitted 
our colonial lawgivers; for, to evade the new 
laws, he had only to land in the adjoining 
colonies, and to proceed overland to the Vic- 
torian Dorado. It was found that the num- 
bers of the Chinese increased just as rapidly as 
before. At the last census, in 1857, the total 
population of Victoria was four hundred and 
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three thousand souls, and. of that number 
about one-tenth were Chinese. 

The question of Chinese immigration into 
our Australian colonies has been variously 
discussed. Every class considers it from its 
own point of view. The Melbourne mer- 
chants and up-country store-keepers are anx- 
ious that Chinamen should be admitted with- 
out check ; because they add to the number 
of their customers. Colonists who neither buy 
nor sell, and those who have adopted Aus- 
tralia as their home, object to the presence 
of large numbers of men, whose habits and 
vices are obnoxious and repugnant to them 
Other aspects of the case are the religious, 
the legal, and the medical. Clergymen favor 
Chinese immigration, in order that the bene- 
fits of Christianity and European civlisation 
may be extended to benighted Asiatics. Law- 
yers,—albeit, deriving no slight pecuniary 
benefit from the litigious propensities of 
Chinamen,—view with alarm the great influx 
of a people whose language is a mystery, and 
whose means of combination for any purpose, 
may therefore be effectually and secretly ma- 
tured. The medical world professes dread 
lest some contagious disease should make its 
appearance—say small-pox—amongst the un- 
vaccinated and not over-clean . Mongolian 
hordes. 

If we may trust the Melbourne press, John 
Chinaman’s company is certainly no pleasure 
to be desired. “The Chinese element,” says 
the editor of the Age, “is not only unchange- 
ably foreign ; it is, besides, imbued with such 
inherent corruptive influences, that its pret 
ence has a directly demoralising effect.” 
The Herald writes in a like strain :—*The 
commercial advantages which we derive from 
their presence do not compensate for the de- 
gradation which, question the fact as we may, 
is felt by the European, and all of European 
descent, in being associated with the Chinese 
in the numerical proportion which they assume 
in this community. The disgust which their 
habits excite is not limited to the man a 
refined tastes, but is felt by all sorts and con 
ditions, from the humblest digger on the 
gold-fields to the honorable member on his 
easy seat in the Legislative Council.” The 
Argus newspaper formerly adopted the same 
views, but has since come to an opposite opi 
ion. 

The writer of this paper has seen much of 
the Chinese character developed on the gold- 
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fields of Australia; and he is bound to admit, 
that many of the charges brought againsteit 
are true. The Chinese in Australia never 
speak truth when a falsehood better serves 
the purpose of the moment; and, when they 
have a chance of filching from the European, 
nothing can escape their fingers. They are 
adepts in the making of false gold; and it is 
hard to keep them from fouling the water- 
holes by which all are supplied,—a matter of 
much moment in a warm, dry climate. Nor 
is this the worst. Women, and children of 
tender age frequently receive gross insult and 
outrage at their hands; so that it is not safe 
for a family to live near their encampments. 
The colonial public was recently shocked by 
the gross cruelty involved in details of the 
forcible expulsion of the Chinese from the 
Buckland diggings. Subsequent information 
showed, that insults offered by them to the 
families of European residents, had provoked 
outrage in retaliation. 


Again, their habits are not pleasant. 
Crouching in low sguat tents; huddled to- 
gether ; dirty in their own persons; careless 
of the removal of filth from their dwellings ; 
Australian Chinese in encampment create a 
very Tartarus of foul sights and foul smells. 


The absence of females is, no doubt, a source 
of terrible Cepravity. Only two Chinese 
women are known to be living among forty 
thousand men. 

It is now fair to state the good points in 
John’s character. He is industrious, and as 
his frugal diet will allow him to subsist by 
washing the refuse left by English miners, 
his patient perseverance is often rewarded by 
the discovery of overlooked bits of rich soil. 
He is courteous in his general demeanor, 
especially to strangers. There is a small, and 
feebly-supported Chinese mission in Australia. 
The principal agent, a Mr, Young, assisted by 
two Chinese converts, goes into their camps, 
and explains to them the tenets of Christian- 
ity; and he records, that the politeness in- 
variably shown to him is far superior to any- 
thing he has been used to, among Europeans. 

But it is in the courts of justice that John 
shines, a bright and baleful star. The cere- 
mony of swearing Chinese witnesses was first 
performed by cutting off a cock’s head, But 
fowls cost fifteen to twenty shillings a couple ; 
furthermore, Chinese witnesses usually num- 
ber ten or twelve on each side. The slaughter 
of cocks, therefore, was too costly, even for a 
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gold country. Then the breaking of a piece 
of china was resorted to; till the police and 
magistrates differing, as to whose duty it was 
to supply the crockery, it was averred by the 
Chinese, that the act of blowing out a lighted 
candle was as binding on their consciences, 
Then wax-matches and lucifers came into use ; 
until, at last, the oath resolved itself into a puff 
at a piece of ignited paper. 

The only way of communicatiug with the 
magistrates, or jury, is by the intervention of 
an interpreter, himself a Chinaman; who, to 
his more public duties, often joins the private 
business of advocate; so that the very man 
who translates the replies of the witnesses, 
and upon whose good faith the decision must 
depend, is, in fact the paid agent of his coun- 
trymen. Of course, under such circumstances 
his witnesses are never found to disagree in 
the minutest particular. 

The difficulty of identifying Chinese offend- 
ers is also very great, on account of the extra- 
ordinary likeness one Chinaman bears to an- 
other. This is increased by the facility with 
which they come forward to prove an alibi,— 
a form of evidence in which they take supreme 
delight. 

The propriety of obtaining, from Hong- 
Kong, Chinese interpreters of European birth 
or extraction, has been debated lately in the 
Victorian Assembly. In this debate the pres- 
ent Attorney-General of the colony, referred 
to a very important case of an action of a 
Chinese against an European, which rested 
almost entirely on Chinese testimony. All in 
court at that trial felt the absolute necessity 
of having impartial interpreters to translate 
the evidence, and communicate with the wit- 
nesses. There was an interpreter on each 
side, and a third, apparently to keep the 
others awake—as they showed (owing doubt- 
less to their great use of opium) a remarkable 
tendency to go to sleep during the whole trial. 
They had to be awakened some twenty or 
thirty times, the judge being at his wits’ end, 
as to what he should get on his notes. 

The Chinese residing in Australia are 
usually—and this should be borne in mind, 
lest we judge of a whole race by its offscour- 
ing—of the very lowest class. They are 
brought over, in large gangs, by speculative 
countrymen of their own, under condition of 
working in the gold-mines, and they seldom 
apply themselves to any other sort of labor. 
The “ headman,” as he is termed, supplies 
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them with food, principally rice, and also with 
shelter and tools. In return, he receives a 
fixed proportion of the gold obtained by 
them; and there is no instance on record of 
either party breaking faith. 

But the headman’s gains are not limited to 
his share of the gold. He is usually store- 
keeper, opium-seller, and gambling-house- 
keeper to the fraternity. In the center of 
the squalid tents, which constitute a Chinese 
“camp,” one erection of a superior height 
and size, is distinguished by a red flag, in- 
scribed with mystic hieroglyphics. This is 
the abode of the headman, and here the 
Chinese miners assemble to spend surplus 
gains; chiefly on opium smoking and gam- 
bling. Quail fights and cockchafer matches 
are favorite amusements. One method of 
spending time and money is remarkable for 
its combination of the uttermost stretch of 
laziness with an intense excitement. Each 
gambler places before himself a lump of su- 
gar: all lie still as sleepers, until he upon 
whose lump a fly first settles, wins the stakes. 

When John Chinaman lands in the colony 
he is invariably clothed in the blue, padded 
jerkin, short wide trowsers, peculiar shoes, 
and large conical wicker-ware hat of his na- 
tive land. But, when he has earned money 
enough, he casts aside this dress, and clothes 
himself after the manner of the European. 
If he can afford to array his legs in enamelled 
knee-boots with scarlet tops, and his person 
in a black frock coat, he is sure to do so. 
Then, with a red silk sash tied round his 
waist, a tall black hat on his head, a cane in 
his hand, one or two gold rings on his fingers, 
and a Manilla cheroot in his mouth, he feels 
that he is a developed creature, and is proud 
of his appearance. His tail, of course disap- 
pears in one of the earlier stages of his trans- 
formation : the razor also has been laid aside ; 
and, by the time that he bursts into his full 
splendor of tailoring, a crop of carefully-oiled, 
but somewhat stubbly black hair has grown 
over his once well-shaven face. 

In the article of diet also, John undergoes 
a wondrous change. On his first arrival, he 
is, perforce, content with a handful of rice, 
and a little curry; he esteems himself sin- 
gularly fortunate if he be occasionally able 
to procure a few scraps and bones of meat. 
As the gold finds its way out of mother earth 
into his pockets, he expands the borders of 
his bill of fare. Choice joints of meat, and a 
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plentiful supply of vegetables, are freely pur. 
chased ; for he is not parsimonious. No price 
is too high to keep him from a meal on birds 
—especially male birda—of any kinds; and 
he is not less fond of pork. Be it observed, 
too, that a Chinaman can coax a pig as no 
other being can. A pig is, in the hands of 
every Chinaman what the horse is in the 
hands of Mr. Rarey. 

The Chinese communicate together through- 
out the country. As the stage-wagon rolls — 
along, one of them may often be observed 
stationed by the road-side. When the coach 
passes, he springs upon the step, and ex. 
changes a few words with fellow-countrymen 
inside. Presently another man repeats the 
operation ; and, in this way, information of the 
rise or fall of articles of commerce, or the va- 
riations in the price of gold at Melbourne, 
travels throughout their community in time 
to be of use, before the European storekeepers 
on the gold-fields can take advantage of it. 

The Chinese are not slow to adapt them- 
selves to English institutions, when it suits 
their purpose. Last August, there was held 
at Ballarat a Chinese public meeting, to pre 
test against the restrictive policy of the Gor- 
ernment. Speeches were made, resolutions 
were passed, and a petition was adopted which 
received the signatures of two thousand eight 
hundred and six Chinamen, and was subse- 
quently presented to the Legislative Assem- 
bly. By the laws of Victoria, any naturalised 
foreigner is admitted to the full rights and 
privileges of British subjects; so that—the 
form of the Parliamentary oath offering no 
impediment—we may, possibly, at no distant 
date, hear of Chu A-Luk or John O-Hey (two 
well-known Chinese characters) figuring in 
the colonial legislature. The honorable mem- 
ber may even aspire to the commissionership 
of Trade and Customs, or to the Chief Secre- 
taryship itself. 

The Chinese make free use of the English 
press, in which their advertisements often 
appear. Moreover, a weekly newspaper, 
printed in their own language, now circulates 
largely aniong them. 

The presence, in such large numbers, of 
these strange people, has rendered necessary, 
even to European traders, the use of signs 
and placards, in the Chinese character. Of 
course, these can only be written or under 
stood by themselves, and they sometimes take 
advantage of this fact to the trader’s cost. A 
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gold-buyer employed one of them to write for 
him a sign, stating, “ The highest price given 
for Gold.” The sign was written, and set up, 
in front of the gold-buyer’s office. Scores of 
Celestials stopped to gaze and grin; but not 
one entered the establishment. At length 
the trader bribed one of the long-tailed race 
to translate the inscription. It was this: 
“Do not sell gold here; this person is a 
cheat !” 

The mortality amongst the Chinese is great. 
A writer in the “Mount Alexander Mail,” 
speaking of the Castlemaine Cemetery, says : 
« A surprising number of Chinese have been 
buried here; nearly one-fifth of the graves 
being tenanted by deceased Celestials, the 
European and Mongolian at length meeting 
on terms of perfect equality, and sleeping 
peacefully, side by side. A rough slab of 
wood, or stone, inscribed with Chinese hiero- 
glyphics, indicates to the initiated reader the 
name and country of poor John, whose wife, 
sister, mother, perchance, laments his untimely 
exit in a barbarous land, as sincerely as our rel- 
atives in England would mourn over our own 
dissolution, At the head and feet of most of 


these graves are strips of tea paper, disposed 
in the form of stars, and held down by small 


lumps of quartz. When the wind catches 
these votive offerings, or immortelles, or 
whatsoever they may be intended for, they 
seem like enormous butterflies hovering over 
the tomb. The ground here, too, is strewed 
with the blackened remnants of exploded 
crackers : the discharge of fireworks forming 
a prominent feature in the funeral rites of the 
Chinese.” 

Another feature of the Chinese character is 
their adherence, in Austalia, to their peculiar 
theology. One of their many joss-houses is 
in Melbourne, and is used as a place of ren- 
dezvous by the new-comers. Over the altar 
is the picture of a majestic old man; Con- 
fucious, as some assert; others say, the em- 
peror. 

The joss-house is a conspicuous object on 
all the principal gold-fields. On the Buck- 
land, a Chinese temple was the first place of 
worship built. A full acconnt of the cere- 
monies attendant on its opening, lately ap- 
peared in the Ovens and Murray Advertiser. 
Thence we glean the following particulars. 

The Buckland joss-house is a framed canvas 
building, twenty feet long, and fourteen wide. 
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Inside there is a neat wooden floor, of which 
a space about eight feet square, in front of 
the altar, is matted and carpeted. Each side- 
wall is decorated with a scroll of Chinese 
hieroglyphics, about ten feet long, and twelve 
inches broad. Above the entrance hangs a 
little mirror. To looking-glasses John is 
rather partial, and, on the occasion of this 
ceremony, each of the assembled Chinamen 
endeavored to get a peep at his own image,— 
a sight which invariably produced symptoms 
of great delight. 

At the farther end stood a small table, 
over which was a scarlet canopy with long 
curtains, the whole somewhat resembling 
window drapery. On the table stood three 
ordinary ale-glasses, filled with a pale liquor 
of some kind; and each glass was flanked 
by a couple of plated candlesticks. In the . 
centre, round a pyramid of fancy cakes, was 
the representation of a hand, cut off at the 
wrist, three of the fingers erect, and the 
other two turned down, for the purpose of 
pressing, against the palm, a piece of fruit, 
from which appeared to be exuding a red 
juice. The hand was neither a right hand nor 
left hand, five fingers rising from an even 
base without the semblance of a thumb on 
either side. 

About two feet from this table stood 
another table of much larger size, upon which, 
at the beginning of the ceremony, there were 
many tallow candles, painted to resemble 
wax tapers. The lighting of these was the 
first incident in the day’s show. Small 
packages of wiry reeds, about a foot long, 
were laid on the table, and each devotee took 
a few of them—from three to a dozen— 
lighted them at the tapers; then, retiring a 
few steps, bowed three times before the table 
and its contents, at the same time waving 
the reeds up and down with every motion of 
the body. This finished, one of the reeds 
was invariably stuck by each man in a bowl 
of uncooked rice. The reeds, when only a 
few of them were lighted, gave out an 
agreeable perfume; but when they were 
alight by the hundred, their smoke was nearly 
suffocating. ; 

This part of the ceremony ended with a 
firing of many crackers, a general discharging 
of fire-arms, beating of drums, ringing of 
gongs, and clashing of cymbals. The second 
act began with the lighting up of a much 
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greater number of tapers and reeds, and in- 
cluded a more energetic set of bendings in 
front of the table or altar. 

At this stage of the proceedings, there 
seemed to arise a difference of opinion as to 
the order of the ceremonial. The dispute 
became loud and angry, and would probably 
have ended in blows, but for the intervention 
of a wrinkled old Chinaman, bearded and 
whiskered like a cat, who seemed to be high 
priest. This man’s head was covered by a 
hood, resembling a monk’s cowl. A dark- 
colored tunic, ample in size, and trimmed 
with fur about the neck, enveloped his chest ; 
an inner garment of the same kind, but 
without fur, hung four inches below it; and 
an innermost shirt of common stripe hung 
down six inches lower still; he wore also 
coarse trowsers and tattered European shoes. 

When this man had succeeded in allaying 
the tumult and restoring order, an opening 
was made right and left from the door, and a 
bare-armed fellow, bearing aloft a roast pig, 
entered the temple. He was speedily fol- 
lowed by others, carrying fowls, joints of 
pork, and a variety of doubtful dishes. Then 
came fruits in abundance ; also cakes, pastry, 
and tea, with three dishes of cooked rice. 
Two large decorated candles were lighted 
after these things were arranged. The lead- 
ing men and better-dressed portion of the 
congregation then came forward and knelt in 
front of the food. One of the elders first 
chanted, and then pronounced two words, 
which seemed to say, “Rise, kneel; Rise, 
kneel,” allowing, as he spoke, time for the 
corresponding action. This rising and kneel- 
ing was nine times repeated, and accompanied 
in many cases by the touching of the carpet 
with the forehead. This over, the worshippers 
arose, and again bowed three times towards 
the table. A few more words were chanted 
at intervals, during which the lighter dishes 





were slightly raised from the table, the heay. 
ier ones merely touched. 

The third act of the ceremony was the 
reading of the four volumes of Chinese re- 
cords, with their two or three small supple- 
ments. They were read with all seeming 
reverence, slowly and clearly, and this read- 
ing w-s in striking contrast with the gabble 
kept up by the audience. 

The reading over, the prostrations again 
began, the cowled official leading the ser- 
vice, which was varied by the distillation of 
some clear liquid from the teapot. The 
worshipper held a common glass in his hand, 
which one of the officials partly filled from 
the teapot. The glass was then waved in 
front of the table, part of its contents being 
poured upon the ground; the glass, after 
being again waved was returned to the table, 
Once more, all the dishes were handled; 
nothing was put near the lips. Finally, 
every thing combustible, and not eatable 
which had been used on the occasion, was re- 
duced to ashes, as a burnt-offering, and the 
ceremony was over. 

The Chinaman, in Australia, does not seek 
to acquire more of the English language 
than is necessary to enable him to express his 
wants. He assumes the European dress ; but 
seldom adopts European habits—not even to 
the extent of grog-drinking. He shows no 
desire to settle in the country, neither will he 
accept fixed employment; but, after a few 
years of patient, unremitting toil at the gold- 
fields, he returns to the beloved land. There, 
it may be that, with the filial affection for 
which his nation is deservedly famous, he 
soothes the declining years of aged parents; 
or it may be, that, like another Jacob, after 
submitting to temporary exile among the red- 
haired barbarians of the Australian gold- 
fields, he is rewarded with the hand of some 
fair Fan See of the central kingdom. 





CromweE.’s Sxuti.—The following notices 
are perhaps worth insertion in relation to this 
subject : 


“The curious head of Cromwell, which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has had the good fortune to 
procure, is to be shown to his majesty. How 
much would Charles the First have valued the 
man that would have brought him Cromwell’s 
head!””—A Newspaper Cutting, Sept., 1786. 


“The Real Embalmed Head of the Powerful 





and Renowned Usurper, Oliver Cromwell, styled 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; with the Original Dyes 
for the Medals struck in honor of his Victory at 
Dunbar, &c. &c., are now exhibiting at No. 5. 
in Mead Court, Old Bond Street (where the 
Rattle-snake was shown last year). A genuine 
Narrative relating to the Acquisition, Conceal- 
ment, and Preservation of these Articles, to be 
had at the place of Exhibition.” — Morning 
Chronicle, March 18th, 1799.—Notes and Quervs. 
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YEK AND HIS VOYAGE TO CALCUTTA. 


_ Correspondence of The Times. 
YEK AND HIS VOYAGE TO CALCUTTA. 
Catcutta River, March 17, 1858. 

In his personal appearance Yek is a very 
stout and rather tall man, about five feet 
eleven, with the long thin Chinese mustache 
and beard, a remarkably receding forehead, a 
skull in which what the phrenologists call 
“veneration” is much developed; a certain 
degree of rotundity behind the ear, and a 
moderate development of the back head, 
Shorn nearly to the crown, and very thinly 
covered with hair in that part where the 
Chinese mostly cultivate their hair, our Man- 
darin offers every facility for craniological ex- 
amination. His tail is very paltry, very short 
and very thin, The smallest porker in 
China has a better tail than her highest Man- 
darin. 

His face is heavy. There is more chin 
thah you usually see, in a Chinaman—more 
jowl and jaw, indicative of will and obstinacy. 
The nose is-long and flat, the nostrils form- 
ing one side of a very obtuse angle. Seen in 


profile, the nose is very remarkable and very 
ugly; in the front face this, the most simial 
expression of the man’s countenance, is miti- 
gated. The eye—that round, slit Mongolian 


eye—is the most expressive feature of the 
man who is sitting opposite to me, and look- 
ing rather suspiciously at, me as] am now 
writing. In his ordinary mood there is only 
a look of shrewdness and quick cunning in 
this, the only mobile feature of his face; but 
Ihave seen him in the turning moments of 
his life, when those eyeballs glared with ter- 
ror and with fury. He has a large protrud- 
ing mouth, thick lips, and very black teeth, 
for, as he remarks, “it has never been the 
custom of his family to use a toothbrush.” 
It is, however, a very common custom in some 
Chiuese families,as any one may see who 
walks the streets of Canton and notices the 
Coolies and small traders at their ablutions. . 

No habit of looking at Yek deadens the 
feeling of repulsion which the expression of 
his huge face inspires. The English public 
are by this time familiar with his features, 
chiefly through a profile sketched by Maj. 
Crealock at the moment when he was brought 
in a prisoner. The original sketch is the 
most striking likeness I ever saw. 

There is strong will, there is dogmatic 2 per- 
severance, there is immovable, inert. resist- 
ance, but there is no active courage in that 
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face, nor in that heart. When Capt. Key 
seized him his yast carcass shook with terror, 
and he completely lost all presence of mind. 
Perhaps this is not. to be much wondered at. 
Fifty blue-jackets, with drawn swords and re- 
volvers, were dancing round him like mad- 
men, flourishing their cutlasses, throwing up 
their hats, and cheering at the top of their 
voices. He might well believe that his. last 
moment wascome. But a man who hadseut 
so many thousands to their great account 
might be expected to meet his own fate with 
dignity. Yek was not equal to this. He 
shook, he made gestures of submission, he 
denied his identity, he would have fallen had 
not Capt. Key held him up. In the presence 
of the Admirals his fright was_ill-concealed 
by an assumption of impudence, When Capt. 
Hall took him on board the Inflexible he 
trembled violently as he went up the ladder, 
and when on board he. eagerly inquired 
whether he was to be put to death. As soon 
as he had ascertained that it was not our cus- 
tom to kill our prisoners, he seemed quite 
contented. As he had previously considered 
his death certain, so he now became convinced 
of his absolute security. 

At first he treated Mr. Alabaster, the inter- 
preter appointed to attend him, with infinite 
rudeness and contempt. He was magnificent 
and theatrical in his answer to Lord Elgin’s 
message communicating to him that he was 
to go to Calcutta. He refused all conversa- 
tion, telling Mr. Alabaster that he knew he 
was a spy put over him to report all he might 
say.. Mr. Alabaster, of course, replied that he 
was not a spy, but a public servant; and that 
Yek, himself a great officer, must know that 
it was his duty to report to his superiors, In 
one of the earliest interviews I had with him 
I was careful to make him understand the 
functions which I was discharging. Mr. Ala- 
baster exhibited to him a copy of The Times, 
at the size whereof he seemed greatly aston- 
ished. I told him that the learned men of 
the western world were much perplexed upon 
questions of Chinese Government and philos- 
ophy, and that I should consider myself for- . 
tunate if he thought fit through me to inform 
them upon these subjects. At this time his 
reply was usually either a grunt or a grin ; he 
answered my appeal with a grunt, 

This uncomfortable state of suspicion gave 
way under the judicious treatment of the 
high authorities. When he found that Lord. 
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Elgin took no notice of him, unless to send 
curt messages inquiring after his personal 
comfort—when he saw that, while treating 
him with all respect and doing all that he 
could for his convenience, Capt. Brooker paid 
no atttention to where he sat, or what he 
wore, or how he demeaned himself—when he 
discovered that no one wished to make him 
sign any treaty, or to question him upon top- 
ics which he declined to enter upon, he grad- 
ually relaxed. I think that before we left 
Hong Kong he had recognized his true posi- 
tion, and had convinced himself that the 
treatment he had received was only the 
respect accorded to a prisoner of high rank, 
whose power for good or for evil had passed 
away. He gave up playing the high Manda- 
rin, conversed with affability upon indifferent 
subjects, preferred a request fora daily ration 
of six pounds of fresh pork, presented a por- 
dion of his stock of oranges to the Ward- 
room mess, and begged to be allowed to send 
for a full supply of Chinese tobacco. 

Up to this time, the only occasions upon 
which he manifested any vivacity were upon 
discussions as to his food. His Chinese cook 
was sent for, and arrived at the last moment 
with great stores of Chinese comestibles, to 
his immense satisfaction. Visitors annoyed 
him. He was, or pretended to be, much 
shocked at the dress of an English lady. 
He kept his eyes studiously turned from her, 
and remarked afterward that her throat was 
not covered. Mr. Alabaster showed him some 
portraits in an Illustrated News of ladies in 
ball-room dress. Yek was scandalized; that 
women should wear bed-gowns was proper, 
but that they should be painted in their bed- 
gowns was atrocious. 

Yek is in his private life a very respectable 
Chinaman. He is entirely free from all sus- 
picion of those detestable habits common to 
his countrymen, and for which even the vir- 
tuous Keying was but too notorious. He 
smokes no opium; his ordinary drink is only 
warm tea; he uses samshu only as a medi- 
cine. He has sent his only wife, under the 
protection of his father, to his native village. 
He spoke of his concubines, but, as I could 
not tell how far it might be wrong in his 
eyes to show curiosity on this topic, I did 
not learn their number or destination. He 
has no son, but has adopted a nephew, who 
is now twenty-four years old, and is pursuing 
his studies at Pekin. 
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He eats twice a day, of four or five succu- 
Jent dishes, and he has the good sense to eat 
rice with each dish, not reserving it for the 
end of the dinner, as the Chinese do at their 
feasts. He drinks nothing while eating. 

His devotions consist in sitting in the pos- 
ture of a Chinese idol, his legs crossed, and 
his face to the east. He remains in-an ab- 
stracted state for about ten minutes, and the 
act of devotion is accomplished. When he 
first came on board he retired into this con- 
templative state several times a day. He af- 
terward became much more remiss, and once 
a day appeared to suffice him. He used no 
idol, and when asked whether he wished for 
any facilities for performing his devotions 
privately, replied that he wanted nothing of 
the sort. I imagined that this was an act of 
devotion according to the custom of the higher 
sect of the Buddhists ; but one day, when he 
was in special good humor, he condescended 
to explain why he turned himself to the east, 
instead of the west, which is the birthplace 
of Buddha. He said if he were praying he 
should turn to the west; but he was not 
praying. He turns to the east because the 
east is the “séng chi”—the principle of life, 
as the west is the principle of death. He 
says the four cardinal points agree with the 
four seasons—the north is the Winter, the 
south is the Summer, the east is the Spring, 
and the west is the Autumn. We asked him 
what Taoli this was, “Confucian?” “ Yes.” 
“ Buddhist?” “Yes.” “Taouist?” “ Yes, 
It is more ancient even than Confucius, It is 
the ancient ceremonial of China.” “ Are the 
Taoli of Confucius and Buddha, and Laotzii 
all subordinate to the ancient Taoli of China?” 
“ Yes; they are all included in it. From the 
time there was an east there was this Taoli.” 

In the practice of that virtue which we 
Westerns are glad to rank next to godliness, 
Yek is certainly not conspicuous. A more 
undesirable messmate for the commander of 
a ship-of-war can scarcely be imagined. He 
spits, he smokes, he eructates, and he blows 
his nose with his fingers. Capt. Brooker has 
taught him the comfort of a pocket-handker- 
chief, but not to use it for this :purpose. His 
daily ablutions consist of a slight rubbing of 
the face with a towel moistened in hot water. 
He has a horror of a fresh air, and while in 
Chinese waters, never willingly went on deck. 
He loved to have the ports closed and the sky- 
lights down. 
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He wears thickly-padded stockings, the 
long, blue-sleeved, quilted cape, and blue pan- 
taloons, tied at the ankle, common to all Chi- 
namen. He boasts that he has worn his 
outer coat for ten years, and its appearance 
amply justifies his assertion ; it is stiff with 
grease. When we drew near to Singapore, 
within one degree of the line, the heat be- 
came frightful. His practice then was, while 
steaming from libations of hot tea, to strip 
off his coat and sit in his long, yellow, grass 
cloth shirt, wet and discolored—a most dis- 
gusting object. 

Once, after a six weeks’ confinement, he 
gravely intimated his intention of taking a 
bath; and he was eagerly reminded of what 
he had been more than once informed, that 
there was a most comfortable bath-room on 
deck, quite at his daily service. That was 
not at all Yek’s idea of a bath. The cabin 
was given up to him and his domestics, and 
asmall pan of boiling water. We all hoped 
that he had cleansed himself, but when we 
saw him again he was wearing his old greasy, 
unwashed jacket. 

Considerable alarm was at one time enter- 
tained as to whether the great man did not 
encourage a class of parasites not usually tol- 
erated by great men. Mr. Alabaster saw to 
his horror an unknown, but most suspicious 
insect, crawling within the sacred precincts of 
the captain’s cabin. It was not by the Man- 
darin’s agency that the action of Peter Pin- 
dar’s great epic was reénacted on board the 
Inflexible. Yek’s retinue consists of a cook, 
a barber, two waiting servants, and a military 
attendant. This last person we, with our 
usual absurd practice of dignifying China- 
men with European titles, call an aide-de- 
camp. He is a military mandarin of the 
sixth degree. He is also a dirty fellow, doing 
menial offices about the person of his chief, 
and messing with the other servants upon 
the meats that go from his master’s table. 
If he were an Englishman, we should call 
him at best a soldier-servant, or an orderly. 

After Yek had manifested his acquaintance 
with entomology, the “aide-de-amp” and 
the domestics were compelled to wash, and 
some strong hints were thrown out to their 
master. The washing was grumbled at as a 
tyranny, and the hints were thrown away ; so 
nothing was left but to hope almost against 
hope, that the Mandarin himself is free from 
vermin, and to continue to scrub the attend- 
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ants. The southern Chinese are for the most 
part of cleanly habits ; but the northerns’ are 
dirty. Yek is from Hupeh, which is one of 
the five northern provinces. 

Yek sleeps in a recess in the captain’s cabin, 
which he prefers to a separate sleeping berth. 
He goes to bed about 8 o'clock, and while we 
are reading or writing, or playing chess, he 
sleeps the sleep of infancy—an unbroken 
slumber, apparently undisturbed by visions of 
widowed women or wailing orphans. This 
man-killer, after slaying his hundred thousand 
human beings, enjoys sweeter sleep than an 
innocent London Alderman after a turtle-din- 
ner. 

But, although our great Mandarin is at 
peace with his own Chinese conscience, he has 
an evident horror of his living countrymen. 
He has “ lost face ” with them, and the great- 
est fear he has is the being made an exhibition 
to a Chinese rabble. We were malicious 
enough to ask whether he would like.to goto 
the Hong Kong Races. He answered, just 
as the father of a serious family might answer, 
that it never had been the custom of his fam- 
ily to go to races. 

On Monday, the 23d of February, the In- 
flexible steamed out of Hong Konk harbor, 
and Yek might, if he had pleased, have taken 
his last look for some time of the shores of 
his native land. If he felt any of the bitter- 
ness of exile, he was successful in concealing 
it; for he was entirely occupied in smoking 
his pipe and settling himself comfortably. A 
few minutes after and we had rounded the 
green island, and the steamer danced to the pip- 
ing of the strong north-west monsoon. I was on 
deck, watching the familiar objects of the har- 
bor as they receded, and thinking regretfully 
that some friendships which I most valued 
there had been dimmed by the strong line I 
had felt it my duty to take upon some public 
questions, when sounds came through the cabin 
skylight like the strains and groans of Etna. 

For three days this condition of things con- 
tinued. Judging from the sounds, the Vice- 
roy might be throwing up his two provinces 
of Quangsi and Quangtung. It must be ad- . 
mitted, however, that he struggled manfully 
with his malady. To use his own expression, 
his stomach was excruciated, and his bowels 
required nursing; but he manifested all a 
Chinaman’s courage of endurance. On the 
fourth day he even returned to his pipe, and 
required his slowly-recovering cook to prepare 
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his breakfast. He does not love mutton—it 
is Tartar food; he does not eat beef, for it is 
written by Confucius. “Thou shalt not slaugh- 
ter the laboring ox.” This is not a supersti- 
tion, but an ethical and economical observance. 
It is ungrateful to slaughter the animal that 
produces rice, and it is contrary to Chinese 
notions of good policy to kill creatures that 
till the earth. Yek does not drink milk, nor 
will he eat biscuits prepared with milk ; but 
he explains that this is not because he is a 
Buddhist, for that many who are not Buddhists 
do not drink milk, while the Buddhists and 
Mantchouria are fond of it. If—which I very 
much doubt—he is of any religion, he belongs 
to that higher sect of Buddhists who are above 
all forms of abstinence or idol-worship, and 
place their devotion in intense inner aspira- 
tions for perfection. 

As he recovered from his sea-sickness he 
grew more communicative and conversational 
than he had ever been before. As we left 


Singapore harbor he looked like a man who 
had had a load removed from his mind. I 
believe his feeling was that he had got away 
for a time from his own countrymen, and was 
no longer in danger of meeting the people in 


whose eyes he had “lost face.” He now 
talked fluently upon every subject to which we 
led him, and I shall best convey his opinions 
by transcribing these conversations, discur- 
sively as I noted them. Let me remark here, 
once for all, that Mr. Alabaster is, so far as 
my experience goes, a unique instance of a 
youth who has learnt to converse fluently in 
Mandarin after only two years’ study. In 
terms of philosophy and art difficulties of 
translation must of necessity occur, but apart 
from these I never hear the interpreter 
obliged to ask Yek to repeat what he has said, 
and very rarely find that Yek requires the in- 
terpreter to repeat. I consider myself very 
fortunate in my medium of conversation with 
this great Confucian. 

The topic upon which Yek talks most freely 
is his success in putting down the rebellion in 
Quangtung. He insists that there was no one 
chief of these rebels, and that their only ob- 
jects were rape and robbery. He says that 
the persons executed by his order were over 
100,000, and he reluctantly admits that he was 
unable to extirpate the whole class. He is 
able to estimate the numbers he sent to exe- 
cution, because he was obliged to make peri- 
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work of extermination. The ordinary rule of 
Chinese law is that no criminal can be put to 
death without the special warrant of the Em- 
peror; but this was an extraordinary case, 
He was armed with a general warrant to de- 
stroy rebels, and he reported his proceedings 
under it. He declares that no individual was 
put to.death without being previously exam- 
ined by him. 

We were very anxious to know whether 
Yek is really a fatalist, but he fences with my 
questions. He undoubtedly does consult his 
Chinese almanac for the lucky day to shave 
his head, but it is not easy to ascertain from 
him whether he does so attaching any belief 
to such superstitions, or whether he merely 
follows a popular custom. If he believes. in 
“luck” he certainly has the sense to be 
ashamed of it. He is also evidently aware 
that it is derogatory to the dignity of a high 
literate of the Han lin Yuan to lean too 
much on superstitious books, even those of 
Taouism or Buddhism, owning thereby that 
the philosophy of Confucious and Mencius is 
not all-sufficient. 

I asked why, if the philosophy of Con- 
fucius was sufficient for all purposes, men be- 
came followers of Buddha also. 

“There is one great universal truth, but 
it has many truths within it. The Taoli of 
Confucius is at one with the Taoli of Buddha.” 

“ But Buddhism was not known in China 
until long after the time of Confucius ? ”— 
“ The Taoli of Buddha was in China, although 
men knew not the form.” 

“Confucius knew nothing of the religion 
of Buddha? ”—*“The men of those days 
knew not the forms.” 

“If the Taoli of Buddha is good and 
necessary, why is it not included in the public 
examinations? ”—“In ancient times it was 
not so.” 

This reply is with Yek the ending of all 
controversy. I once tried to drive him out 
of it by saying that the custom he spoke of 
was only of the age of the Han dynasty, and 
that, even in our eyes, was comparatively 
modern. He became very sulky and would 
not continue the conversation. 

The Bishop of Victoria, after his visit to 
Yek, sent off a Chinese Bible and some tracts 
wrapped in a newspaper, begging Capt. 
Brooker to present them. The captain did 
so. Yek said he had long ago read the 





odical reports to Pekin of the progress of the 


Bible; it was a good book—all books of that 
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kind were. good—they tend to purify the 
heart, as do the Buddhist and the Taouist 
books. He begged of Capt. Brooker to put 
the parcel by for him until some convenient 
season. This time never came, but on the 
fifth day of our voyage Mr. Alabaster repro- 
duced the package, and begged to have his 
opinion upon some of the tracts. Yek 
opened one of them with an evident effort of 
politeness, but soon closed it with a slight 
grimace. He had apparently been shocked 
by some solecism of style. Mr. Alabaster 
proposed to put the Bible and tracts among 
some Buddhist books which Yek’s father had 
sent on board for him; but Yek, affecting to 
misunderstand this proposition, replied, “ Yes, 
I think it will be convenient that you replace 
them in the captain’s drawer.” Mr. Alabas- 
ter continuing to turn them over, Yek got up 
from his chair and said, “ If you will not put 
them up in the packet as I received them, I 
will do so myself.” There was no more to be 
done. The books were returned to their en- 
velope and consigned to the oblivion of one of 
the lockers, and the Mandarin looked pleased 
at being relieved from an unpleasant impor- 
tunity. 

This was the only time we attempted to 
force the attention of the old dignitary to 
this matter. Upon one other occasion we in- 
vited him towards the subject by asking him 
why, since Buddhism was introduced into 
China in the Han dynasty, Christianity should 
not be introduced in the reign of the sixth 
Emperor of the Manchou Tartar dynasty. 
“Lilai meiyu chéko yangtsu” (“ Hitherto 
this has not been so”). It is the same an- 
swer as you constantly get from Chinamen of 
Hong Kong in Canton-English —“ Before 
time no catchee.” 

This is the answer with which he always 
terminates a discussion, when he finds it tak- 
ing the form of an argumeut. We then 
always leave him undisturbed to his own oc- 
cupations. These are to smoke his pipe, to 
choose out the rotten oranges from his large 
store and distribute them among his domes- 
tics, carefully replacing the sound fruit; to 
give directions about his dinner, to expostu- 
late with the captain that if he and his offi- 
cers will not eat some portion of his Chinese 
cakes, they will only be spoiled. He never 
reads, and he very seldom inquires. He has 
condescended to inquire concerning the 
French, whether they are not a nation who 





drink a good deal of coffee and make a great 
deal of wine, and he seems quite satisfied 
with this amount of information concerning 
the most polite people of the world. He is 
fond, also, of exhibiting his stock of quack 
medicines to Mr. Cotton, the ship’s surgeon, 
Report says, although we have been unable 
to get Yek to tell us this, that the Viceroy’s 
father was an apothecary. The son manifests 
great interest in European surgery. The 
most liberal admission I ever heard him make 
was upon this subject. Mr. Cotton asked 
him whether the Chinese surgeons study 
anatomy. He answered “No; it would be 
impolitic to do so in China.” 

Yek most usually expresses his disbelief by 
a grunt or a grin, but he has no hesitation in 
giving you the lie direct. Once or twice he 
did this in a very coarse way; after asking a 
question about some matter of fact occurring 
on deck. The Englishmen about him, with 
every feeling for his position as a prisoner, 
were not inclined to endure this, and he was 
told that it was considered by our nation as 
the gravest discourtesy to use such language. 
He couldn’t understand this. “I don’t in- 
tend to offend you,” he said, “but you say it 
is, and I say itis not; that is all.” It was 
evident that he himself cared no more for be- 
ing discovered in a falsehood than for being 
beaten at a game of chess. 

Thus, when I told him that proclamations 
had been issued levying duties upon opium, 
he said, “ That is not so.” I produced copies 
of the proclamations. He simply remarked 
that this was out of his provinces, and he had 
never heard of it. He believed that the 
Emperor knew nothing about it. I regretted 
to hear that high Chinese officials put forth 
proclamations and received duties without 
the sanction of the Emperor. He said that 
this was impossible. I asked whether these 
duties ever reached the Emperor’s Treasury, 
or whether they were embezzled? He said 
that embezzlement by a public officer was an 
impossibility in China. I produced half a 
dozen Pekin Gazettes, which recounted such 
embezzlements, and referred the crime to the . 
proper board. He said that these instances 
were not within his Viceroyalty. I asked 
how it happened that public officers receiving 
almost nominal salaries made large fortunes. 
He said that no man in office ever did make 
a large fortune. I read to him from Wil- 
liams’s Jfiddle Kingdom the Emperor's re- 
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script and the estimate of the wealth of 
Duke Ho (one hundred and five millions of 
dollars). He said this was before his time. 
He was never in the smallest degree discon- 
certed by being directly contradicted by a 
public document, and I ventured upon no 
subject upon which I was not well fortified 
by Pekin Gazettes. It is true he never dis- 
puted the authority of a public document. 

He tells us that he is fifty-two years old, 
and that he is the son of a public officer now 
eighty years old, who was Secretary of the 
Board of War (of which Yek is now Presi- 
dent) for fourteen years, and who has now for 
some years retired. 

He recounted the different high offices he 
has held. The list is too numerous for inser- 
tion, but it includes every kind of judicial 
and political duty. He declares that he 
owed his first appointment as Prefect en- 
tirely to his success in the public examina- 
tions. This gave me an opportunity of in- 
quiring into the nature of these examina- 
tions, about which so much has been written, 
and so little is known. 

Yek has taken four degrees. He has 
passed seven examinations. In three he was 


unsuccessful, and in the other four he was 


successful. In the last his distinction was so 
great that he was named the second wrangler 
of the Empire—he was No. 2 on the list of 
all the candidates who passed at that Impe- 
rial examination. 

He says that the first examination is held 
in the departmental city, and consists of one 
day’s work upon essays on the true doctrine 
of the four ancient books. 

The second examination is held in the pro- 
vincial city, and lasts three days. The first 
day is appropriated to the four sacred books, 
the second to the five classics, the third to 
the history of China. This is all that ever is 
required. I asked whether the history of 
Mantchouria, or Thibet, or Japan was in- 
cluded. He said, “ No; the history of Chi- 
na.” Itold him we had heard that the ex- 
amination comprised practical matters, such 
as the science necessary to restrain rivers 
within their channels. He said, “ We are 
only expected to speak Taoli—to talk true 
doctrine.” 

“ Nothing about natural history, or trade, 
or the foreign relations of China? We are 
only expected to speak Taoli. The only 
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thing required is to explain right principles, 
which existed at the beginning of all things,” 

The examination for the third degree is 
held at Pekin. It lasts nine days, and the 
requirements are the same as for the second 
degree, only the proficiency must be greater, 

The fourth examination is held at Pekin, 
and generally in the palace before the Em- 
peror himself, assisted by the members of 
the College of the Forest of Pencils (Han- © 
lin-Yuan). This examination also continues 
for nine days. It embraces all the ancient 
books—meaning thereby only the Confucian 
books, for the Buddhist and Taouist books 
are excluded—and also correct writing and 
official style. 

It was probably proficiency in official paper 
writing which gained Yek his high degree, 
He practiced this talent with great effect 
upon Parkes and Bowring, but was not in a 
happy vein when he wrote his replies to Mr. 
Reed and Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. 

I asked : 

“Your Excellency was Judge of Yunnan 
for four years. Did you pass any examina- 
tion in the Ta Tsing Loo Lee (the Chinese 
Code) before you took upon you that office? 
No; I told you before we are only expected 
to speak Taoli.” 

“Then, did your Excellency never study 
Chinese law ?—Never.” 

“ Did you never read the Chinese Code ?— 
No.” 

“ Did not your want of reading in Chinese 
law make your judicial duties onerous ?— 
No.” 

“Perhaps you were assisted by good secre- 
taries P—Sometimes I was; sometimes not.” 

“Ts there any class in China who know the 
code ?—Those who fail in our higher exami- 
nations often apply themselves to study law 
and other matters. They sometimes become 
our secretaries.” 

“Ts it a proper question to ask your Ex- 
cellency how much you paid your secreta- 
ries —Usually 100 taels a month.” —(£33.) 

“ And what did they make by perquisites? 
—300 or 400 more.” He afterward with- 
drew this reply, and substituted “30 or 40,” 
but this was an afterthought. The first was 
the true estimate. 

“Your Excellency will excuse my impor- 
tunity, for we are talking upon matters foreign 
to our Western ideas. May I beiieve that a 
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man who understands the four books and the 
five classics is thereby, and without any other 
study, fitted for every public office in China ? 
—From the very commencement of the 
Chinese Empire it has been the custom to 
depend entirely on the four books,” 

“Do you never, upon becoming an officer, 
read up the duties of the office? —The high 
officers often use secretaries to look up such 
matters.” 

I took up a Mantchou book—“Can your 
Excellency speak. or read Mantchou ?—No.” 

“Nor the Cantonese dialect >—No.” 

“You speak your own native dialect of 
Hupeh ?—No. I was educated at Pekin, as 
my ancestors were, and I speak only the lan- 
guage of Pekin.” 

It would be impertinent in me to point the 
moral of this conversation. It tells more of 
the inner workings of the Chinese system 
than all that has hitherto been written on the 
subject. 

The question remains, what is this “ Taoli,” 
which is the sole knowledge of the governing 
classes of China? I do not ask what is the 
exact English word which will convey the 
meaning of the compound Chinese word. It 
is of small importance to humble practical in- 
quirers whether we are to translate it “true 
doctrine,” “ truth,” or “ reason,” or the “ ulti- 
mate principle,” or “ the way of the universe,” 
or “the rule of right.” All this has been 
sufficiently fought out by dreamy sophists 
and scholiast pedants. My inquiry is whether 
this word “ Taoli” is a term comprehending 
a cycle of knowledge which will tend to make 
the student an honest man, an intelligent 
officer, and an efficient magistrate. 

“What does your Excellency mean by 
Taoli ?—What you are to do is Taoli; what 
you ought not to do is not Taoli.” 

“Has Taoli no more extended meaning ?— 
Taoli has the most comprehensive meaning— 
it comprehends everything.” 

“Does Taoli teach of a Creator ?>—There 
are many Taoli. There is Heaven’s Taoli, 
and earth’s Taoli, and man’s Taoli.” 

“ Are these Taoli distinct >—No: they are 
all parts of one Taoli.” 

“Can you explain to me what you mean 
by Heaven’s Taoli ?—If the sun shines out it 
becomes hot.” 

“Tt has relation only to the material heay- 
en?’—‘ Tien’ means properly only the ma- 
terial heaven, but it also means ‘ Shangti’ 
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(Upper Spirit), for, as it is not lawful to use 
his name lightly, we name him by his resi- 
dence, which is in Tien.” ° ; 

“One of our Christian sects uses the word 
‘Tienchu,’—is that a Chinese word?—It is 
not a word known in the Chinese language,” 

“ Your Excellency used the word ‘ Shangti’ 
—what does that word mean? Our people 
dispute about it?—Shangti is a Shun, but 
Shun is not necessarily Shangti, for the Shun 
are very many.” 

“Have Shangti and Taoli any connection ? 
—When you discourse about Shangti you dis- 
course about Taoli. Shangti and Taoli are 
one and the same thing.” 

“Ts Taoli a coporeal being ?—In things 
that are done by it it is a thing having body; 
but when you discourse of it it is a thing hav- 
ing no body—it is a principle.” 

“ Has that body any visible form ?—No; it 
has no form. Different people have notions 
that it has different forms.” 

“ And do those people worship those forms ? 
—Yes.” 

“Has Shangti any visible form ?—Shangti 
is produced by the Yin and Yang, the Tai-chi 
—the male and female principle. It has no 
visible form. It has never ‘been represented 
under any form.” 

“Were there men in existence before this 
production of the Shangti?—There were 
men.” 

“Ts there authority for this 9—That is what 
everybody says from ancient time; it is said 
so in the books.” 

“Ts Shangti Confucian )—It is hinted at by 
Confucius, but not explained. Shangti is a 
Taouist Taoli.” 

“ Which is the superior, Tai-chi or Shangti ? 
—Tai-chi.” 

“So that the Upper Spirit or ruler is only 
a created being, emanating from the ultimate 
laws of nature P—Yes.” 

“ What produced Tai-chi?—It came of it- 
self.” (Tzu-jan rhjan.) 

I deduced from this that the Roman Cath- 
olics have chosen the best word for God. 
They have made a new word, whereas our . 
Protestant missionaries have adopted a word 
known to the Chinese as the name of a cre- 
ated being. 

I asked, “ Has Tai-chi any form ?—lIts form 
is a circle divided into two parts—male and 
female.” 

“ Has any one seen Tai-chi ?—No.” 
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*‘ How, then, do you know that it is of that 
form ?—Men have agreed to represent it by 
that form.” 

The Confucian philosophy, therefore, recog- 
nizes only nature self-produced, active, but 
willess and unintelligent. The disciples of 
Confucius tolerate the idea of the existence of 
ruling spirits born of the operations of na- 
ture—the creatures, and not the creators of 
the universe. In this way they are able to 
ingraft Taouism and Buddhism upon Confu- 
cianism. 

When Yek turns to the east and remains 
in contemplation he is adoring nature, and 
not the Spiritual creations of nature. He is 
contemplating nature in her best aspect. 

I was anxious to learn something of the 
practical working of this system of philosophy. 

“Tf a man who has learnt to talk Taoli 
does not do Taoli, does any punishment arise 
to him ?—Such a man would be very bad.” 

“Would Shangti punish him ?—The things 
of Heaven how can we tell?” 

“Does your Excellency recollect a saying 
of Confucius, ‘ That which you would not that 
another should do to you, that do not to him?’ 
—It is Confucian Taoli. I forget the exact 
expression in the four books.” 

“In our Western Taoli we have a more 
extended Taoli, which commands a duty as 
well as forbids an offence. Itruns,‘ Do unto 
others every thing that you would wish others 
to do to you.’ Is there any thing equivalent 
to this in your four books P—Such is not said 
in the four books.” 

“Ts not benevolence spoken of in the four 
books ?—Yes.” 

“ What is benevolence ?—If you desire men 
to love you, you must love them. If you do 
not wish men to hate you, you must not hate 
them.” 

“Would not the saying of Confucius be- 
fore referred to forbid punishment to crimi- 
nals >—The Taoli does not mean that.” 

“ Or revenging an injury P—That would de- 
pend on the man.” 

“ Would it not be wrong ?—Yes.” 

“ Does not this Taoli give an advantage to 
bad people who commit injuries p—The knowl- 
edge of Taoli is, nevertheless, the better.” 

“Why ?—The object of our wishes is to 
come to a knowledge of Taoli.” 

“Are murder, robbery and adultery for- 
bidden in the four books —Not directly, but 
it results from the Taoli.” 
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“If these doctrines are influential in China, 
how does it become necessary to punish so 
many ?—The good are in the majority. It is 
impossible for all to be good.” 

“You have spoken of benevolence as a part 
of Taoli; is the benevolence you speak of 
merely a condition of the mind, or is it a 
course of action dictated from within —Be- 
nevolence is Taoli—Taoli is benevolence.” 

He was evidently getting tired of a lecture 
which had interested him at its commence- 
ment. It was necessary to drop the subject. 
We had many subsequent talks with him on 
the same matters, but he had evidently re- 
considered the matter, and had made up his 
mind to give us no further information. 

One day, after he had been sitting fanning 
himself for seven hours without saying a 
word, or even smoking a pipe, I asked him 
whether it did not disconcert him to see every 
one else around him engaged in some occupa- 
tion. He said “ It did not surprise him. He 
knew that the English were always busy ; but 
such was not the Chinese custom.” 

I asked him why he did not smoke ? 

He said, “ The hot principle is in the as- 
cendant.” 

On the ninth day of our voyage from Singa- 
pore we sighted the two pilot-brigs which lie 
out of sight of land, but give notice of our 
approach to the Sand-heads. Then, having 
taken a piloton board and pursued our course 
for some hours, a distant streak of red sandy 
coast line (such as we may see on some of 
our own eastern coasts, but still more like the 
first glimpse of Egypt from the Mediter- 
ranean), vouched the land of Ind. Yek was 
told this, and he went to bed. 

Next morning we steamed up the muddy 
Hooghly, with its low, green banks, like Essex, 
or like the shores of the mouth of the Rhine, 
if those lands would only grow a few palm 
trees among their other foliage. I tried to 
interest Yek in the customs of the Hindoos, 
and he listened so far as-to remark that the 
drowning of aged parents in this river was 
“a strange Taoli.” He had heard of the 
Ganges, and thought it might be true that in 
the Han dynasty water might have been 
brought from this river for the coronation of 
the Chinese Emperors, but, “ in learning the 
history of China, he had not attended to such 
trivial matters.” I answered, “ We Westerns 
have a proverb that whatever is worth doing 
is worth doing thoroughly.” He thought for 
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a moment, and said, “ That is not a Chinese 
Taoli.” He had never heard that the Ganges 
was a sacred river. I talked to him about it, 
with the hope of inducing him to go upon 
deck and look at it. He sat and fanned him- 
self in the cabin, immovable. 

So soon as the Inflexible dropped her 
anchor, Maj. Herbert, to whose care Yek had 
been assigned, came on board with a retinue 
of red-vested Hindoos—a glare of scarlet 
which much impressed the vulgar Chinamen. 
The old Mandarin, however, was not to be 
caught. He received the Major in his greasy 
coat, went on with his dinner, replied to his 
many bows with a carefully modulated cour- 
tesy, and decided that it would take three 
days to make his preparations for disembark- 
ing. 
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This morning at daybreak, Yek landed. 
He is located for the present in Fort William, 
but a convenient house is being furnished for 
him some little way out of the city. Before 
he went he presented Capt. Brooker with a 
written certificate of his presence end good 
treatment on board the Inflexible. This was 
done in a grave official manner, and Yek, no 
doubt, thinks it a most valuable document. 
He is now in the best place in the whole 
world to teach a Mandarin a useful lesson. 
The Calcutta people seem to have a very 
general contempt for most things, but a spe- 
cial contempt for China. The indifference 
which Yek laboriously feigns they honestly 
feel. Yek would be a lion in London; he 
will not attract more notice than a five legged 
poodle in India. 





Wuat are you Looxine For?—A man 
was angry with his wife, either because she 
talked too much, or for some reason or other ; 
and resolved not to speak to her for a long— 
long time. He kept his resolution for a few 
days very strictly. One evening he is lying in 
bed, and wishes to sleep; he draws his nightcap 
over his ears, and his wife may say what she 


will—he hears nothing of it. The wife then 
takes a candle, and carries it to every nook and 
corner of the room ; she removes stools, chairs, 
and tables, and looks carefully behind them. 
The husband sits up in bed, and gazes inquir- 
ingly at her movements ; he thinks that the din 


must have an end at last. But he is mistaken. 
His wife keeps on looking and searching. The 
husband loses patience, and cries, ‘“ What are 
you looking for?”’ ‘For your tongue,” she 
answers ; “ and now that I have found it, tell 
me why you are angry.” Hereupon they be- 
came good friends again. 





Beau BrumMMeE..—He was rather inclined to 
be superstitious latterly; and he told me a 
curious story of a sixpence, which he fancied 
had influenced his destinies. One moonlight 
morning he was going home, after having passed 
his night at White’s, when he observed some- 
thing shining on the pavement of Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. He picked it up, and it 
proved to be a sixpence with a hole in it. Con- 
sidering this as a token of good luck, he never 
went without it; and assured me that, with this 
magic talisman in his pocket, he won wherever 
he played, and was a gainer of £36,000 in the 
clubs of London, and £8,000 at Newmarket. 
He was in the habit of carrying a gold snuff-box 
in his waistcoat pocket. In returning from an 
evening party, he took it out to get a pinch of 





snuff, and, without being aware of it, the six- 

ence also, which fell to the ground and was 
os From that moment his usual good luck 
failed him. He gradually lost his winnings, 
and was obliged to retire to the Continent. 





SiGNIFICATION oF Cotors.—The following, 
which I recently met with in an old common- 
place book, may not prove an uninteresting note, 
particularly as in some parts of the country cer- 
tain colors have still a proverbial signification, 
such as blue, true; yellow, jealous ; green, for- 
saken, &e. : 


“ Ash color . 
Black . 
Blue . 
Carnation . 
Crimson . 
Greene: . 
Mouse color 
Murry * 
Orange color 
Purple 
Sky color . 
Tawny 
White 
Willow color 
Yellow. 


Repentance. 
Mournefull. 
Truth. 
Desire. 
Cruelty. 
Hopeful. 
Fearefull. 
Secret Love. 
Spitefulnesse. 
Nobility. 
Heavenly. 
Forsaken. 
Innocency, 
.  Despaire. 
‘ .  Jdealousie.” 
—Notes and Queries. 
* A dark reddish-brown, called by the heralds 
sanguine. 





True For Once.—A traveller announces as 
a fact (and though he is a “ traveller” we be- 
lieve him) that he once in his life beheld people 
“‘ minding their own business!” This remark- 
able occurrence happened at sea, the passengers 
being “ too sick ”’ to attend to each other’s con- 
cerns. 
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From Household Words. 
YEARS AND YEARS AGO. 
“« Toutes ces choses sont passées 
Comme l’ombre et comme le vent!” 


Victor Hugo. 
« These things have passed upon their mournful 


way, 

Like the wild wind, and like the shadows 

grey.” 

SUZANNE was not sixteen, and I was barely 
nineteen, when we first met. She was the 
daughter, the only child, of a poor Protestant 
pastor near La Rochelle, one of the chief and 
oldest strongholds of the French Reformed 
Church. 

At that time I was about as wild a scape- 
grace as you would see in any place I could 
name at this moment. I had been expelled 
from school for heading an insurrection 
against the proper authorities; I had got 
into endless scrapes in every position in 
which my poor father had tried to establish 
me; had finished when I was eighteen by 
throwing off all restraint, crossing the water, 
and, with a knapsack on my back, starting 
on a pedestrian tour through some of the 
French provinces, not with any definite aim 
or object, or in pursuance of any settled plan, 
but to exercise my usurped liberty, and to 
get rid of some of the superfluous life that 
would not let me rest. Of adventures I had 
plenty; but the relation of these is little to 
the point now. At La Rochelle, chance, as I 
called it then, threw Suzanne in my way 
Whether she was beautiful or not, I hardly 
know. She was utterly unlike any one I 
ever saw before or since ;—a little thing with 
a pair of eyes that prevented your seeing 
anything else when they were before you ;— 
a pair of eyes which, like those of the Ger- 
man fairy, were not only one barleycorn big- 
ger (I think they were two barleycorns big- 
ger) than anybody else’s eyes in the world; 
but which loved you, and repulsed you, and 
pitied and scorned you, and laughed with 
you, and cried for you, and made you wild 
with delight, and desperate with despair, 
twenty times a-day. 

From the first time I saw her, I pursued 
her without ceasing; and we often met by 
those accidents that occur when two people 
do their best to aid fate in her arrangements. 
At the back of the presbytére was a garden 
full of roses, and lilies, and jasmines, and all 
sorts of beautiful old-fashioned flowers that 
grow anywhere you may plant them, but that 
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can no more get common or worthless for all 
their bounteous blooming, than if they re- 
quired to be watered with champagne. Re- 
yond the garden is what is called a chataig. 
neraie; a little wood, carpeted with close 
turf, moss and wild flowers, overshadowed 
with magnificent chestnut-trees, each of 
which might form a study for a landscape- 
painter. Only a paling and a wicket separ- 


ated the garden and the wood; and, the - 


latter being unenclosed, any one had a right 
to wander there at will,—a privilege of which 
the peasants in the neighborhood, having 
other means of employing their time, seldom 
availed themselves ; and it was, except at the 
chestnut gathering, generally deserted. 

So there I used to repair in the glowing 
July days, with a sketch-book, to look busi- 
ness-like ; and, laying on the grass, or lean- 
ing against a tree, myself half-hidden, watch 
fo. Suzanne. How it is all before me now— 
before me now, and in me, and about me— 
Good heaven, how clearly,—after all these 
years! 

The broad, rugged trunks of the trees; the 
sunlight streaming with a soft, green light 
through the leaves; the warm, ripe, still 
heat that quivered before my half-closed eyes, 
and there, there beyond, through a narrow 
vista, an opening, as it were, into heaven, in 
the guise of a little bit of the pastor’s garden 
blazing in sunshine and flowers. On this my 
eyes would fix till the angel should come to 
give it a holier light. Sometimes I waited 
through the long hours in vain ; sometimes I 
saw her pass and repass, coming and going 
like alternate sun and shadow, as the place 
seemed brightened or darkened with her 
presence and departure. Then, how my 
heart beat ; how I watched, how I listened! 
—did she guess I was there ?—did she wish 
to come ?—was it timidity or indifference that 
prevented her turning her steps this way ?— 
Useless.~ She would not come to-day; and, 
cross and sick at heart, I left the wood, and 
wandered homeward to mine inn,—the bare, 
hot chambers of which, with the old fumes 


of bad stale tobacco, were little calculated to , 


sooth the nerves that had been stung and 
fretted and ruffled in the green, cool, per 
fumed chestnut wood. 

Next day all would be joy and hope again. 
Back once more to the sylvan temple, where 
I hoped to meet the shy goddess, An hour, 
—two—would pass, and then she floated to 
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and fro across that bit of sunshine, gathering 
a flower here; tying one up there; watering, 
trimming, dipping further on; wondering, 
as she has since told me, and as I little 
guessed then, if I were there in the wood 
watching her. Presently, with a basket on 
her arm, she would turn into the shady 
walk ; nearer and nearer came her footsteps ; 
fuller and fuller throbbed my heart; then, 
with her hand on the wicket, she would 
pause; had she changed her mind? would 
she go back? and at that thought my soul 
so yearned for her, that it seemed the influ- 
ence must act to draw her towards me; and 
sometimes I almost thought it did so; as, 
opening the gate, she stepped into the wood ; 
and slowly, with downcast eyes, roved to and 
fro, in search, as I believed, of the yellow 
mushrooms that grow in the chestnut woods 
in France. 

A few moments more, and we were to- 
gether, she still pursuing her search, though 
many a mushroom was passed, many another 
trodden on; I, pacing by her side, speaking 
low, and at intervals, while she sometimes 
answered without looking up, sometimes gave 
me a glance of those miraculous eyes in lieu 
of other answer; till at last, youth and love, 
and solitude encouraging, the hand that at 
first dared not to touch hers, wound round 
her waist, the lips that trembled to pronounce 
her name, pressed hers unforbidden. 

And now, shall I tell the truth ?—a truth 
that many and many a time since has not 
only stung me with remorse, but with the 
thought, that perhaps—— Well, well, that 
may or may not have been, But to my con- 
fession :— 

Young as I was, Suzanne was not the first 
woman I fancied I had loved; and though 
the feeling I had for her was widely different 
from that with which I had regarded others, 
still it was not then pure and deep, and fer- 
vent as it ought to have been. At first, much 
as I loved her, much as I desired to obtain 
her love, I had no thought of indissolubly 
uniting my destiny to hers; I had no idea of 
marriage. I contented myself with letting 
things run their course, whatever they might 
tend to; with taking no thought, and making 
no engagement for the future. 

At last our meetings in the chataigneraie 
became things of daily occurrence; and we 
needed no subterfuges of sketch-book and 
mushroom-baskets to color them. Sweet, 
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pure, darling Suzanne! Who, in her posi- 
tion, at her age, could have withstood the 
dangers of her situation as she did? She 
loved me with all the depth and warmth of a 
profound and passionate nature; yet in the 
midst of her abandon, there was a purity, a 
starting, instinctive shyness—a turning of the 
flank of danger, as it were, while appearing 
unconscious of its vicinity—that at once cap- 
tivated and repelled me. And days drew 
on to weeks, and still our relative positions 
remained unaltered. 

One day we were in the chataigneraie to- 
gether, strolling side by side, her hand in 
mine, when the unusual sound of footsteps 
rustling ’mid the last year’s leaves, startled 
us. We turned round, and at a little distance 
beheld her father. 

He was a man still in the prime of life. 
But indifferent health, and a ceaseless activity 
in the arduous duties of his calling, gave to 
his spare figure and fine face a worn, and pre- 
maturely aged look. I shall never forget him, 
as after a moment’s pause he advanced and 
confronted us; the veins in his bare temples 
swollen and throbbing with the emotion he 
sought to control, his face pale and rigid, and 
his lips compressed. 

There was a dead silence for some seconds. 
Then his kindling eye flashed on his daughter, 
and pointing to the house, he said in a low, 
stern voice: “Go in, Suzanne.” She went 
without a word. 

“ And thus, young man,” he said, when she 
was out of hearing, “thus, for the gratifica- 
tion of a passing fancy, to kill the time you 
know not how to dispose of, you blot an hon- 
est and hitherto stainless name. You break 
a father’s heart; you turn from her God—you 
destroy body and soul—a mere child, mother- 
less and unprotected. I will not tell you what 
Suzanne has been to me; how I have reared 
her, worked, hoped, prayed for her, loved and 
trusted her. All these things are, doubtless, 
tame and commonplace and contemptible to 
you. But if you had no fear of God or con- 
sideration for man before your eyes, could you 
not have had a little feeling, a little pity, an 
atom of respect for a father and daughter sit- 
uated as you know us to be? Knowing, 
moreover, that it is not in the heart or in the 
hand of the Minister of God to avenge the 
wrong and shame done him by the means 
other dishonored fathers adopt ?” ; 

Utterly abashed and conscience-stricken J 
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strove to explain; but my emotion, and the 
sudden difficulty that came over me in ex- 
pressing myself adequately in a foreign lan- 
guage—fluently as, under ordinary circum- 
stances I spoke it—were little calculated to 
reassure him. 

“No,” he said, “I know all. Your daily 
meetings, your prolonged interviews, a certain 
embarrassment I have lately noticed in my 
child, hitherto so frank and fearless; her al- 
tered looks and manner—even note the de- 
meanor of both when I surprised you—what 
ean I conclude from such indications ? ” 

“ T swear to you,” I at length found words 
to explain, “ that your daughter is wholly and 
perfectly innocent. Think of me as you will, 
but at least believe me in this, and assure 
yourself that your child is sinless.” 

He looked at me scrutinisingly for some 
seconds ; then his face and voice relaxed. “I 
believe you! There is but one thing you can 
now do, if you are sincere in your wish to re- 
pair this evil. Promise me you will never see 
Suzanne again, and that you will, as soon as 
possible, quit this neighborhood.” 

I promised, and we parted. 

How I passed that night it needs not now 
to tell, nor all the revolution the thoughts it 
brought worked in my heart and in my ideas. 
The immediate result was, that next morning 
at dawn I rose from my sleepless bed, and 
wrote to the pastor, asking his daughter's 
hand; not concealing the difficulties of my 
position, but adding that if he would overlook 
present and material disadvantages he might 
trust that no sin of omission or commission 
on my part should ever cause him to regret 
his having accorded his sanction to our mar- 
riage, and that I feared not but that with 
time, patience, and perseverance, I should be 
able to secure a means oi existence. At nine- 
teen it is so easy to dispose of these questions 
of ways and means; to obtain everything and 
to dispense with everything. 

The answer came quickly, brought by the 
pastor in person. 

“ You are an honest lad,” he said. “I will 
not now enter into the question of your youth 
and that of Suzanne :—my child’s reputation 
is at stake, and she is deeply attached to you. 
That of your prospects is one we have yet to 
discuss ; but the first subject to be entered up- 
on and fully explained is the one of your fa- 
ther’s consent to the marriage. In the first 
place, by the law of France, which is, I be- 
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lieve, different to that of England, no man or 
woman, even if of age, can marry without 
producing proof of their parents’ acquiescence, 
In the second, even were the law otherwise, I 
should hold myself bound for conscience sake, 
not to take advantage of the most desirable 
proposal, if it were made against the wishes 
and without the sanction of yours. Are you 
likely to obtain this ?” 

Here was a difficulty I had neither antici- 
pated nor provided for. I had thrown off all 
authority, deeming my own sufficient for my 
governance, and here, at the first important 
crisis of my life, I found its inefficiency to get 
me through my earliest difficulty. Supposing 
I made up my mind tacitly to admit my mis- 
take, and ask my father’s consent to my mar- 
riage, was it in the least likely that he would, 
under all the circumstances, accord it ? 

Never mind, I must make the attempt, and 
so admitting to the pastor that I had not as 
yet provided for such a contingency, he left 
me to write to my father. 

A week of agonising suspense passed, dur- 
ing which I, in accordance with a promise 
made to Suzanne’s father, never sought to 
meet her—nay, to avoid a shadow of suspi- 
cion, never even went to our chestnut-wood, 
to get a peep of her in the garden. 

At last the letter came, and sick with agita- 
tion, I toreit open. It was brief, grave, some- 
what stern, but yet not different to what I de- 
served, and what I expected. 

My father said he had reflected much on my 
demand :—that he saw many reasons why he 
should refuse it, yet he was so anxious to 
meet my wishes when they pointed to any 
course that was not likely to lead me into 
moral mischief, and that afforded me a chance 
of obtaining steadiness of conduct, that if I 
could provide him proofs of my intended 
bride’s character and position being such as I 
represented them, he would not withold his 
permission. 

This was easily done; proud and elate, I 
boldly presented myself at the presbytery, 
and within a month, we were married, despite 
all the delays and difficulties that the French 
laws, which seem especially framed to throw 
every possible obstacle, hindrance, and petty 
vexation in the way of the impatient lover, 
could find to circumvent us. 

I look back now on the time, and see 
through my spectacles—though a_ little 
dimmed, now and then—not myself, and my 
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Suzanne, the wife of my youth, as I saw her 
in those days; but a boy and girl I remember 
to have known then. A hopeful, happy, 
foolish pair; brimful of youth and life and 
love ; seeing all things, each other included, 
quite other than they were; yet so confident 
in themselves, in their experience, their ideas, 
their impressions :—living from day to day, 
like the birds on the branch, as if all the 
world were their storehouse, and no to-morrow 
were before them. Quarrelling and making 
sweet friends again; fretting about a look or 
a word; jesting at questions involving the 
most important material interests; averted 
looks and murmured reproaches over a flower 
presented and lost; not a thought or a care 
for gold squandered. 

The place was so endeared to me, and 
Suzanne and her father felt .so reluctant to 
part, that I resolved,—my father, who made 
us a small, though reasonable allowance, not 
objecting,—to settle, for a time, at all events, 
in the neighborhood of La Rochelle. 

So we took a little house in the midst of a 


‘garden, within five minutes’ walk of the 


presbytery, and there we set up our house- 
hold, served by a plump Rochellaise damsel, 
whose clear-starched capot * and gold ear- 
rings, heart and cross, were on Sundays, the 
admiration of the place; and a lad emanci- 
pated from sabots, to work in the garden and 
help Nannie in the rougher occupations of 
the house. He fell in love with her, I remem- 
ber, and he being some years her junior, and 
she being rather a belle and virtuous withal, 
she was moved, by all these united considera- 
tions, to box his ears on his attempting to 
demonstrate the state of his feelings by try- 
ing to kiss her when, attired as above re- 
corded, her beauty shone forth too resplen- 
dant for him to succeed in controlling his 
youthful passion. 

Before a year was out, the two children 
had a doll to put in the baby-house, and to 
play with from morning till night. They 
nursed ‘it alternately, and worshipped it, and 
had moments of jealousy about it, and won- 
dered over it, and found it a miracle of genius 

* The “ capot” is the head-dress peculiar to La 
Rochelle and its neighborhood. It consists of a 
frame-work fixed upright on the head, round 
which is loosely folded a strip some three or four 
yards long, mon J about half a yard wide, of clear 
muslin, bordered at each edge with lace, and ter- 
minating in a rounded end, pinned in front. Con- 
siderable skill and practice is necessary to attach 
the capot properly, as it is arranged on the head. 
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and intellect, when to stranger eyes it was 
capable of nothing but sleeping and sucking 
and stretching its toes before the fire. 

When it should walk! O when it should 
walk, and when it should speak its mother’s 
name!—When it did, the child-mother lay 
in her grave in the Protestant cemetery at 
La Rochelle, and the boy-father took it there 
to strew flowers on the turf. 

When I first awoke from the stunning 
effect of the blow, I was like a ship that, 
struck full by a tremendous breaker, stands 
for a moment paralysed and grieving, then 
staggers blindly on, without rudder or com- 
pass, both swept away in the general ruin. 

The wild spirit within me, which the peace- 
ful and innocent happiness of the last two 
years had soothed and stilled, broke forth 
again, and my first impulse was to rush from 
the scene of my lost felicity, and in a life of 
reckless adventure seek to lose myself and 
the recollection of all I had won, all. I had 
been bereft of in that short space. 

Thank God, I had the child. That saved 
me. 

And now at twenty-one, when most men 
have hardly made their first start in life, I 
a father and a widower, had: passed the first 
stages of my manhood’s career, and was 
about to gather up the shattered fragments 
of my youth’s hopes and prospects, and try 
to patch them together to carry me through 
the rest of it. 

At first my father, now all affection and 
sympathy, since the change my marriage had 
brought, urged my returning with the child 
to England. But this a strange feeling, par- 
taking perhaps more of jealousy than any- 
thing else, made me decline doing. On 
Mabel, “ Ma-belle ” as Suzanne used to call 
her, half-believing that that was really the 
translation of the name, had now concentrated 
all the love and interest of my life. Here 
she was all my own, I was all hers; nothing, 
nobody, could lay any claim to the love, the 
time or the attention of either, so as to dis- 
tract it from the other. No one could exert 
influence or authority over either to the ex- 
clusion or prejudice, in however slight a. 
degree, of the other. 

My child had no mother; no one else 
therefore, however near or dear, should in 
any degree supply her place but myself. I 
would be all and everything to her, and if 
she never missed her mother, it should be to 
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me alone she should owe it. A foolish 
thought perhaps, perhaps a selfish one; yet 
who shall say, seeing from what it doubtless 
saved me ? ; 

Happily the child was healthy, sweet-tem- 
pered, and really, all paternal illusions apart, 
singularly beautiful and intelligent. My 
baby, my little Queen Mab! I see her now, 
as in her black frock and straw hat I used to 
carry her forth at first in the still warm even- 
ings, when the glow and the glare of the day 
had passed by, and the sea-breeze stirred the 
roses in the garden. 

With her I did not feel quite so frightfully 
alone; her signs, her attemps at speech, her 
little wilfulnesses, her caresses, her ceaseless 
claims on my aid and attention, withdrew me 
as nothing else could from constant brood- 
ing over my loss. Later, when I could bear 
it—I could not, for a long time—I used to 
take her to the chataigneraie, where I was 
wont to watch for Suzanne, and sitting there 
as of old, leave her to play on the grass be- 
side me, while with half-shut eyes, I gazed on 
the glowing spot at the end of the green walk 
dreaming, dreaming, with a gnawing at my 
heart, of the shadow that used to cross it, of 


the footstep that used to come along that 
shaded alley, of the pause with the hand on 


the wicket. Then I remembered that now 
not all the yearning and craving of my soul 
could, as I fancied it did of old, bring her 
one step nearer to me; and then my grief 
and desolation would find vent in passionate 
tears, and the child, who was too well used 
to see me weep to be alarmed, as children 
mostly are, would climb up on my breast, 
and draw my hands from before my face, and 
kiss and soothe me with her sweet baby ca- 
resses. 

It was a great though secret joy to me, 
that though gentle and tractable to all, she 
could be said to love no one but me. I think 
the excellent pastor guessed the existence of 
this feeling ; for fond as he was of the child, 
and strong and natural as were his claims to 
her affection, he ever avoided to put them 
conspicuously forward, or to attempt, in any 
way to interfere with her management. For 
this, even more than for his many other 
proofs of regard and kindness, I was deeply 
grateful. I encouraged the child to be fa- 
miliar with him. But though she showed 
deference and duty, and even returned his 
caresses, I could see with secret triumph that 
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her heart was not in her acts, and that as 
soon as she thought she might without offence 
return to me, she would glide from his knee, 
and stealing to mine, nestle on my breast, 
content to rest there till we were alone again. 
Then the repressed spirits would break forth, 
and she was once more gleeful and joyous. 

Early in the morning I would wake, and 
behind the half-drawn curtain, watch her 
playing, silently, lest she should disturb me, 
in the dewy garden. Wandering to and fro, 
with her hands crossed behind her, now 
pausing before this or that flower, smelling 
it, sucking the pearled drops that lay in its 
cup; then racing away suddenly, wild with 
strong young life, prancing and plunging in 
imitation of a high-mettled steed, or chasing 
the kitten that was not more graceful or 
lithe of limb than she. 

And so on, till the opening of my lattice 
announced that I was astir. Oh, the sunshine 
of the radiant face! She had her mother’s 
wondrous eyes, but with a fine fair English 
complexion and warm, light-brown English 
hair. Then pit-a-pat up the narrow stair- 
case, came the quick step, the door was flung 
open, and in two bounds she was on my 
bed, hugging and kissing me, laughing, pat- 
ting my cheeks, laying her sweet cool face 
against mine, and chattering the strange 
mingled dialect between French and English, 
that was sweeter in my ears than purest 
Tuscan. 

Then off again, like a butterfly, opening 
my books, putting my watch to her ear, and 
looking solemnly curious at the sound ; turn- 
ing over my clothes, scribbling wild flourishes 
on my paper with pen or pencil, and, quick 
as flight of bird, away again to announce to 
Nannie that “le grand chére,” the great dar- 
ling, was awake, and so hungry, so hungry 
for his breakfast. 

And so through the day, however I might 
be occupied, she was never away from me for 
an hour. Light and restless, like some 
winged thing, she was to and fro, up and 
down in the house and garden, all the live- 
long day; dancing, singing, talking to her- 
self, when I was too occupied to attend to 
her; no more disturbing me in my busiest 
hours than the sunshine that streamed in at 
my window, or the swallows that built and 
chirped in the eaves above it. Long walks 
we used to take together, she bounding by 
my side, now clinging to my hand, now 
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springing off after wild-flower or berry, till lap 
and arms were full; all beaming and joyous 
until a beggar came in sight; then the bright 
face would lengthen, the step slacken, and 
the small money I always carried in my 
pocket to provide against such emergencies, 
was brought into request, and given with will- 
ing hand and gentle words of pity and con- 
dolence, and for some paces further the little 
heart and brain were yet oppressed with the 
impression of the sight of suffering. 

In the everiings, by the dying sunlight or 
the winter fire, she would climb to my knee, 
claiming a story; and, while I related some 
remembered history, or improvised some 
original one, there she sat, with raptured 
face, gazing on mine, those eyes so full of 
wondering interest, those ruby lips apart, 
showing the glistening teeth; putting in now 
and then some earnest question, pausing long 
at the close of the narrative to muse over it 
and fully digest certain points that had made 
a deeper impression than the rest of the tale. 
Then, as the light fell and the stillness of 
evening deepened iato night, the head 
drooped on my breast, and, like a folded 
flower, the blossom that brightened and per- 
fumed my lonely life, slept quietly, while I, 
sad and silent, wandered mournfully over the 

ast. 

I look back now to that period of my life, 
and again it is not I whom I see sitting there 
before me. It is one I knew, whose affec- 
tions, cares, and troubles were as my own to 
me; but whose thoughts, opinions, and aspira- 
tions were quite other than those I now hold, 
and on which I now act. The child seems 
hardly real, distinctly as I remember every 
—the slightest—detail concerning her; she 
comes before me in my lonely hours like the 
remembrance of some vivid dream dreamed 
long ago;.some vision sent to cheer and 







































































































































































YEARS AGO. 879 


brighten my pathway through some long past 
stage of an existence that then seemed draw- 
ing on to its close. 

We know so little what we can live through 
and over, till the present is merged in the 
things that have been! till the pages on 
which are inscribed in black letter the great 
griefs of our lives are turned, and those that 
contain pleasanter passages are laid over 
them! 

Mabel had achieved her tenth year before 
Thad reached my thirtieth birthday; and all 
that time we had never been a day separated ; 
had never lived any other life than the life I 
have been describing. 

I had taught her to read and write, Nannie 
had taught her to sew; but other accomplish- 
ments she had none. Partly that strange 
jealousy of other interference, partly a horror 
I could not control of subjecting my fairy to 
the drudgery of learning, made me shrink 
from calling in other aid to advance her edu- 
cation. It was better that it should be so. I 
am always glad now to think that I did as I 
had done. 

My child had been lent me, not given. For 
ten years her blessed and soothing, purifying 
and holy influence was granted to tame and 
save me. For ten years God spared one of 
his angels to lead me through the first stages 
to Heaven ! 

The task accomplished, He saw fit to recall 
the loan. 

It is thirty years and upwards now, since 
Mabel died. 

I have buried another wife since then, and 


two fair children; and four more yet remain 
to me. : 

They are good, dear children to me, none 
better; and handsome boys and girls too. 
But they are none of them like my Mab, my 
little fairy queen: and I am not sorry ; it is 
as well as it is. 












Junius, Letters or.—The following para- 
graph appeared in the Bengal Hurkaru, pub- 
lished in Calcutta on Feb. 19, 1854. 

“The Englishman [a military newspaper pub- 
lished in Calcutta] states that there is a gentle- 
man in Calcutta, who possesses ‘an original 
document, the publication of which would for 
ever set at rest the vexata questio as to the au- 
thorship of the Letters of Junius.’ The docu- 
ment, which we have seen, is what our cotem- 
porary describes it to be, and bears three signa- 
















tures: that of ‘Chatham’ on the right-hand 
side of the paper; and on the left, those of Dr 
Wilmot, and J. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton. The paper, the ink, and the writing all 
induce us to believe that the document is genu- 
ine ; and we understand that the gentleman, in 
whose possession’ it is, has other documentary 
evidence corroborative of this, which still far- 
ther tends to clear up the riddle which so many 
have attempted to read with small success.”— 
Notes and Queries. 
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THF LAY OF THE “BRIEF.’—IN CHAM- 
BERS. 


By the side of a blazing fire, 
With the Times upon his knees, 
A Barrister sat upon Quarter day, 
Mending a pen at his ease. 
Nib !—Nib !—Nib !— 
In loneliness, want, and grief, 
In a voice whose misery couldn’t be hid, 
He sang the “‘ Song of the Brief.” 


“ Wait, wait, wait, 
In the spring when violets blow, 
And wait, wait, wait, 

In December’s frost and snow. 
It’s Oh! to be a snob, 

From gentility’s cares afar, 
To rise and fall with the ill-bred mob, 

If this is to be at the bar! 


“ Wait, wait, wait, 
From nine o’clock till five ; 
And wait, wait, wait, 
For clients, who never arrive ; 

Hae and Biackstone and Coxkg, 
Coxe and BiackstTone and Hatz, 
Till I fall asleep and dream from the bar, 

I'm a prisoner sent to gaol! 


“Oh! men, with sisters rich! 

Oh! men, with daughters and gold! 
It isn’t only in Pagan lands 

That women are bought and sold ! 

Wait, wait, wait, 

In loneliness, want, and grief, 
Hoping in vain for a double good- 

A Wife as well as a Brief! 


** Why dream I of married bliss ? 
That phantom of Syren wiles ; 
I have no right to a woman’s kiss, 
No title to her smiles— 
No title to her smiles, 
Because I’ve an empty purse: 
Oh! why should money a blessing earn, 
And Poverty—a curse! 


“Wait, wait, wait, 

My patience is all in vain ; 

And what are its wages? nothing to do, 
And nothing at all to gain. 

This dingy gown, this barbarous wig, 
That only disfigures one’s hair ; 

A gentleman’s rank: and as to the bank, 
A minus for balance there! 


“ Wait, wait, wait, 
As they wait in a calm at sea; 
And wait, wait, wait, 

But nobody comes to me! 
Coxe and Biackstone and Hate, 

Hate and Brackstone and Coxe, 
Till tired of law, I smile no more, 

At Punch’s very best joke. 


“ Wait, wait, wait, 
In the summer when roses blow, 





On the golden cushions lying, where the woven 





LAY OF THE ** BRIEF.’’—THE BRIDE. 


And wait, wait, wait, 
When chrysanthemums ope below; 
When down by the river side 

Those pretty young maidens walk, 
As if to show us their sunny locks, 

And tempt us to ‘come and talk.’ 


“Oh! but to breathe the air 
By their side under summer skies ! 
To watch the blush on their cheeks, 
The Jight in their liquid eyes. 
Oh! but for one short hour, 
To whisper a word of love; 
To forget for a moment my wretched fate, 
And the dreary prison above ! 


“Oh! for a single hour! 
A respite however short! 

Only a walk on the grass below, 
Or a friendly chat in the Court! 

A walk by the river would ease my heart, 
But in my lonely grief 

Here must I stay, lest the world should say, 
‘ That fellow has never a Brief !’” 


By the side of the blazing fire, - 
With the Times upon his knees, 
A Barrister sat on St. Valentine’s day, 
Mending a pen at his ease. 
Nib !—Nib !—Nib !— 
In loneliness, want, and grief, 
And still bewailing his wretched fate, 
(Oh! would he could find him a wealthy 
mate ! 
He sang this “Song of the Brief!” 
—Punch. 
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THE BRIDE. 
STEWART LOCKYER. 


silks are vying : 
With her cheeks and tresses bright, PP 


Graceful as a lily tender, couched in waves with 


sunset splendor 
All alight, 
Is the fair and gentle bride, 
Rosebud-lipped and violet-eyed. 


Fresh —oh! frésh as spring’s first blossom, 


naked, new born at earth’s bosom, 
She doth seem, 


Strangely sweet as rich plants blooming, mystic, 


magic groves perfuming 
In a dream, 
When the drowsy brain doth ravel 
Hunting tales of wondrous travel. 


Should you look at her for hours you should 


think of nought but flowers— Ln 
Nothing else ; 


You might fancy every parting breath would set 


sweet life upstarting, 
Buds and bells, ? 

Only earthly doth she seem— free 

In that she is like to them. | 
—London Journal. sale 


